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THE DOWAGER; 

OB, 

THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

Titles are marks of honest men and wise, 
The knave or fool that wears a title, lies I 

TOYTNQ. 

A PATOTTBITE oomplaint of foreigners against London, is the 
tedious length of the streets. To an eye familiar only with the 
picturesque irregularity of foreign cities, nothing can exceed the 
monotony of such thoroughfares as Baker Street or Gloucester 
Place ; — ^traversing under varied denominations, a whole parish, 
and carrying the eye along a waste of weary brick walls per- 
forated with windows, up to the northern mists of the Regent's 
Park. 

There is too much sameness, even in the new streets of Bel- 
grayia and Tybumia. From such studied uniformity, a neigh- 
bourhood derives something in grace and dignity; but every 
house loses its specific character. Compare in the German 
capitals, the court or modem quarter,— its formal streets rectan- 
^arly chequered, till "half the platform just reflects the 
other," — ^with the more ancient portion, where the quaint facade 
of the palace shoulders the burgher's humble domicile ; and a 
Juden Gasse^ or some other tortuous gangway, winds like a 
snake through the heart of the city, assuming, at every turn, a 
new physiognomy. You applaud the newly-risen quarter; you 
would select it as your residence. But a few months after 
quitting the place, you have forgotten every shapely feature of 
its unmeaning aspect ; whereas the picturesque irregularities 
of the old Stadt cling to your memory for ever. 
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2 THE DOWAGEB. 

But the old streets of the West End of London are gradually 
losing their physiognomy. Every year, we miss some quaint 
mansion, replaced by a stuccoed residence with French windows 
and balconies, presenting an insipid fac-simile of its next-door 
neighbour. Twenty or thirty years ago, Grosrenor, Brook, and 
Bruton Streets, were composed of what the auctioneers call 
''noble mansions ;" some, of red brick, with vast coping stones, 
savouring of the Low Dutch taste of William of Nassau, and few 
of later date than the two first reigns of the house of Hanover ; 
square, cumbrous, high-shouldered edifices, — containing a good 
haU and dining-room, with a roomy staircase between ; large 
nonsecutive drawing-rooms, lighted by small narrow-paned 
windows ; and bed-rooms to match ; while an attic-story, inserted 
into an angular red-tiled roof, rendered the ill-lodged domestics 
as uncomfortable by night, as their se^Tice in dark damp offices 
by day. 

Li such houses, from the porter's chair and its grey-headed 
tenant, to the japan-lacquered folding-screen, and glass lustre 
with huge flat pendent drops in the drawing-room, everything 
recalled the days when Chatham spoke and Horace Walpole 
chattered. The proprietors installed themselves in January, and 
took their departure in June, as suggested of the royal birth- 
days ; gave dinners in February, and balls in May ; enjoyed a 
pew in St. George's church ; and were pretty sure to send a 
member to one or other of the houses of parliament. 

The new-fangled semi-Palladian structures supt>lantin^ these 
old-fashioned fEunily-houses, if free from the dark comers and 
light closets, the mousetrap attics and stone pantries of their 
predecessors, present a certain anti-picturesque and lodging- 
house-like trimness, avouching that hoops had never been 
rustled over the gay carpet, nor queues been shaken in the poli- 
tical vehemence of Foxitism and Pittisih, over their patent 
expanding dining-tables. 

Now, if changes such as these be perceptible tb the ordinary 
saunterer, what must be the vexation With whlcK one ot twd 
a tediluvian inhabitants of the neignbourhood rtkA. the progt^ss 
of the times, and the work of demolitioh ? taiere afe not many 
such. Most of the old leases have falleii in ; and most of the 
old mansions pranked themselves in the guise of modem i^ashion. 
The elder residents have given way to the grim tyrant dbath ; 
and the hammer of the auctioneer adjudges their dalljr hatints 
and ancient neighbourhood to a younger generatioti. H^ and 
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theife, hoirerer, may be seen, lifted every snnshiHy day into an 
old-fasMoned chariot, some decrepit old gentleman, whom 
nothing bnt the aoonraoy of Lodge's Peerage apprises the world 
to be still extant on its surface ; who, for Ihe last twenty years, 
has been too nearly in his dotage to admit of giring orders fdr 
the beautification of his house. Or^ emerging froni a mansion, 
lower and diiigier than the test^ with a heavy brass knocker on 
the panelled doot, an overhanging architrave above, flanked with 
huge iron extinguishers (which the desuetude of flambeaux has 
rendered superfluous) — and flre-escapes appended to the upper 
window, issue a starch bevy of noble spinsters ; ^ho would con- 
sider it a sin against their caste to modernise their houses after 
the fashion of those tenanted, in their vicinity, by fashionable 
milliners and deiliists. 

Other eauses intervene te keep standing the dull^ quaint com- 
modious residences of former times. In one of the streete already 
named (by calling it Up|>er Grosvenor Street, we may set at 
nought the curiosity of the public), stood, some years ago^ a 
first-rate specimen of the old-school residences in question ; 
having over ite five, narrow, drawing-room windows, key- 
stones of Portland stone ; with funereal-looking vases of the same 
material, ranged along the parapet masking the upper story. A 
venerable jessamine tree in the area completely clothed the 
basement. For half a century, it had not varied so much as the 
shaping of the dwarf canvass bUnds of the dining-room ; fbr 
half a oeuttiry, it had been the dower-house of the Coimtess 
Dowaget of Delmaine. 

The neighbottrhood prided iteelf in the quaint air of respeota- 
bOity of the old mansioil ; for among the advantages pointed out» 
as eiihanoing the value of the opposite house, when purchased 
upon his marriage, by yuung Lord Gransden^ was that of being 
so eligibly situated as to be overlooked by that much respected 
personage, the Dowager Lady Delmaine ; while a tolerable rent 
had actually been refused by a fashionable house-agent, from a 
speculator desirous of setting up an upholsterer's shop next door, 
on the plea that such a derogation would be a downright insult to 
the Countess Dowager. It is true the proprietor of the house 
resented the rejection as arisihg solely from the agent's appre- 
hensions of rivalship from the new-comer. But certain it is that, 
by custom immemorial, the street looked up, with a certain 
degree of deference, to No. 34. 

The motive tiiat retained the old stone vases on the paf apet^ 
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and the keystones over tlie narrow window-oases, was not, how- 
ever, any aversion to innovation on the part of the Dowager. 
She would have heen pleased to see her quizzical house rejave- 
nised, to keep pace with the modem elegance displayed by Lord 
Gransden. But this did not enter into the views of the present 
Earl of Delmaine ; who was bound to keep the family dower- 
house in repair, but not to consult the whims of the incumbent. 
The Countess might, out of the four thousand a year assigned 
her by her husband's wHl, have afforded a portico to her door, 
and new fangled balconies above, after the fashion of the major- 
ity of her neighbours. But she could not bear to increase by a 
doit the value of Lord Delmaine's property. She was only a 
tenant for life. And though taking care to make her tenancy a 
long one, was equally careful that not a brick or stone of her 
laying, should remain as a post-obit memorial of her reign in the 
old mansion in Upper Grosvenor-street. 

From all this, it may be inferred that her ladyship's dower 
was paid 

by an anlineal hand, 
Ko son of hen succeeding. 

Lady Harriet Doyle had espoused, at seventeen, a widower, 
whose eldest son was two years her senior ; and who, despite the 
charm of youth and beauty, by which she contrived to make and 
keep the old Earl her slave, cordially detested both her and the 
offspring who alienated from him the affections of his father. 
Ko sooner, however, had the young Lady Delmaine favoured 
him with a brother and two sisters, than the sudden death of the 
Earl promoted him to the enjoyment of the family estates ; ham- 
pered by the large jointure aforesaid, and the payment of ten 
thousand pounds to each of the younger children. 

This contingency was not likely to stimulate his regard for 
his father's second family. For he was himself the father of a 
son so nearly the contemporary of his younger brother, that, at 
his own death, twenty years afterwards, the young Lord Del- 
maine and his uncle, John Chichester, celebrated their coming 
of age, at Chichester Hall, by one and the same festival. 

It was by this grandson of her husband, a man now fifty years 
of age, that her ladyship's jointure had been, for the last thirty 
years, grudgingly paid. During his father's lifetime, he had 
heard constant abuse lavished on the Dowager, as a cunning 
fK)hemer by whom the dotage of her husband had been cheated 
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out of a proTision for Herself and lier children £Eital to the inte- 
rests of the Delmaine estate ; and had begron by looking with a 
longing eye on the dower-honse, as a charming residence for his 
own mother ; and in process of time, on his mother's decease, as 
a yery snitable one for himself. In the rare yisits paid by his 
lordship to the Domger and his annt, Lady Meliora Chichester, 
the latter was too astute not to detect the eye of her grandson-in- 
law, wandering over the premises, as if deyising what alterations 
he would make on coming into the property ; and the Dowager, 
in the prime of life when this surmise first entered her head, 
had resolved that her age should be doubled, before the wishes 
of the Earl were accomplished. Providence so far favoured 
her views, that now, in her seventy-third year, she enjoyed 
better health than the son of her stepson, who was just twenty 
years younger. 

Lord Delmaine still continued his periodical visits ; as if de- 
termined to ascertain with his own eyes how much longer his 
patience was to be put to the proof. But his scrutiny was 
directed rather to the countenance of the Dowager, than the 
aspect of the house ; and it was mortifying enough to perceive, 
that, while her consoles and girandoles grew old-fashioned, and 
dilapidations were perceptible in every quarter of the mansion, 
the health of the old lady remained unbroken. She was as fresh 
as a rose. Every tooth was perfect, every faculty unimpaired : 
while he was becoming a mumbler ; and had long exhibited the 
complexion of an apple in the receiver of an exhausted air- 
pump. It was clear, even to himself, that the Dowager would 
see him out. 

The present Earl had married later in life than his predeces- 
sors ; and his son, Lord Chichester, had only lately come into 
parliament. One daughter. Lady Charlotte Chichester, a pretty 
but affected girl of nineteen, completed his family ; and as the 
Earl was himself an only child, no further incumbrances than 
John Chichester and his two sisters impoverished the family 
estate. It had been augmented, indeed, by his marriage with an 
heiress ; and altogether, there was little excuse for the avidity 
with which, like the clerk of an insurance-office, he camepryiag 
into the Dowager's state of health. The Earl owed more respect 
to his grandfather's widow, if only out of regard to his early 
friendship with her son, his uncle John. 

But John Chichester was not the man to resent the offence. 
Though he still resided with the Dowager, he took no part in 
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her defenee or her ofSBUces. Exceedingly deaf, the old bachelor 
existed in a visionary world ; in peace and charity with the one 
whose rumours reached him so faintly. 

There was something, indeed, in the aspect of John Chichester 
rendering it difficult to connect the idea of dissension with the 
proprietor of so good-humoured a countenance. He had been 
in his time a beautiful child, — ^the model of artists, — a mamma's 
darling, — a oupid minus the wings. But unluckily* the round 
fair face, so lovely in childhood, had never progressed into 
becoming manliness of features. The same round unmeaning 
blue eyes which had been charming at six years old, were silly 
at fifty ; and the pink cheeks and snub nose of poor Chichester, 
who rejoiced in the nickname of Johnny, were rendered yet 
more absurd by the flaxen wig, wherewith he chose to replace 
the Antinous curls of his boyhood. 

This simplicity of feature, comlnned with the vagueness of 
coimtenance often to be observed in deaf people, gave him the 
air of being haif-witted. Yet many of the cleverest men of the 
clubs -had expressed an opinion that Johnny was not near so 
great a goose as he chose to appear ; and that half his deafaess, 
and all his dulness were assumed, in order to escape being made 
a partisan in quarrels, and an agent in manoeuvres. 

For Lady Delmaine was a woman whose activity in these 
respects brought her as near perpetual motion as can well be 
imagined. I^ot even time, the universal tamer, had worn down 
her exuberance of animal spirits. Kothing escaped her obser- 
vation { nothing was safe from her intermeddling. Incompetent 
to enjoy the society of literary lions, which often affords occu- 
pation to lively dowagers, she contented herself with estab- 
lishing a sort of fashionable agency office, wtere everybody's 
afikirs were better known and understood than in their own 
houses. 

When any novice about town was desirous of learning who 
was who, or what was what, they were sure to be referred to 
the Dowager. *■ Ask Lady Delmaine," or '* Lady Meliora Chi- 
chester will be able to tell you," saved a world of explanation 
to persons better employed. The result was a daily increase of 
gossiping in her ladyship's department. For she took care that 
all who came to make inquiries should impart information in 
return ; and, like a parrot, could not be persuaded to utter a 
word without the bribe of an almond in the shape of an anecdote 
or bit of scandal. 
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Not that the Dovrager was an ill-natured woman. But she 
had mairied young. The spoiled child of a silly mother, who 
judged edueation a superfluous torment to one so highly bom, 
and likely for her beauty's saJce to be so well oonnected, and 
bemg endowed by nature, in a high degree, her aotiye mind, 
devoid of proper govemanoe, delighted in hunting out the 
monstrous scandals prevalent in society. Thanks to the influ- 
ence of eaiiy habits, she oould not read— no, not even a npvel ; 
and all her tmoccupied sympathies being directed to the priyate 
histories of persons with whom she was in no wise connected, 
want of occupation had made a gossip of her. The Dowager 
might, perhaps, have remained merciful and inoffensive in her 
gossiping but for the detestation in which she found herself 
held by her stepson and his descendants. To know ourselves 
groundlessly hated, is a b^d school for the Ixeart ; and just as 
mistrust axiJd persecution calls forth the incipient ferocity of the 
brute creation, the I)ow^^> ^^ finding her words and actions 
grossly misrepresented by the Earl and Oountess of Delmaine, 
hecasde i|lil)prf4 and spiteful. 

Th^ re^en^ment^ i)^gin^y limited ijo her kinsfoUc, graduaEy 
jBxtend,ed beyond ^ :^mily circle. Aware that she was repre- 
sented as haying made sm interested match witi^ a m$m double 
her years, to the ruin of bis amiabjb son, she gf&w callous to 
public opinion; ]^eam^, jn truths sordid and malicious; and, 
in the sequel, established herself as one of those accredited teb- 
graphs of London istelligeiice, which unconiioiously transmit 
tidings of slaughter and siguals of -^ar between those whom 
nature iivteuded to be at peajoe. 

?or a l^se of ye^s John Ghi^ester, a fippular, agreeable 
young man about tQwa» had laboured in vain to moderate her 
powers of inveutioiii ; and till the n^axriage of her elder daughter. 
Lady Mary Chichester, ^le of iJie most ohaiming women of her 
day, with lir. Mc^son I^gley, member for one of the northern, 
counties. Lady Delmaine had been tpo much engrossed by her 
domesdo a%Lrs ijo bu£y hmeli with those of other people. Bui; 
as time 'w^ore away, and the handsome Dowager ceased to be 
courted on her own account or on that of her pretty daughter* 
Lady Meliora, being marked with the small-pox, was overlooked 
by the world matrimonial, Lady Debnaine gradually progressed 
into a manufacturer and retailer of scandals ; and from that 
epoch, Johnny Chichester took upon himself to become deal an 
apost, 
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It was in vain that Lady Mary Langley and her family strove 
to afford better employment to their relations. Lady Meliora 
and the Dowager only langhed at them, as poor stapid things, 
who knew nothing of what was going on in society ; while 
uncle John, when shouted to on the subject by Augustus Lang- 
ley and his pretty sister CecOia, shook his head with a i>outing 
lip, that purported to say, " Let them alone, children !— let 
them alone— they are past all reformation of yours or mine !" 



CHAPTER II. 

Skilled by a tench to deepen scandal's tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints. 

Btbov. 

The nearest objects of interest to the Dowager (for her antipathy 
to the Delmaine family was a thing apart), were her Grosvenor 
Street neighbours. She knew most of them, not merely as ac- 
quaintances, but by heart ; — chapter and verse— birth, parent- 
age, and education ; and those within the immediate ken of the 
little sofa on which, under shelter of the huge Japan screen, her 
mornings were passed, had little idea how accurately their 
comings and goings, *their changes of food and raiment, were 
noted by the Dowager. 

Lady Delmaine' s neighbours, at numbers thirty-three and 
thirty-five, were comparatively out of favour; for she was 
forced to rise from her seat to ascertain who rang at their bells 
or knocked at their doors. But the visitors of Lord and Lady 
Gransden at number four, of Sir Henry Windsor at number five, 
and General and Mrs. Knox at number six, lay immediately 
under review. She could guess by long habit, and the liveries 
of the footmen bringing notes, the exact nature of their corre- 
spondence ; knew precisely what mammas were making up, for 
their daughters, to the bachelor baronet; and could connect 
the number of knocks, about Christmas time, at the General's 
door, with the profusion of elegant bonnets and turbans worn 
the preceding season by his young wife. As to the Gransdens, 
between the multitude of cabriolets, britskas, chariots, and 
landaus, crowding their doors with visitors, they were a provi- 
dence to the idle moments of the Dowager. 

From the instant, however, that the daily hubbub of the fa- 
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sHonable world oomnieiLced* LadyDelmaine's drawingr-rooin wu 
too full of gaests to admit of retaining her post of observation. 
Her fellow-prattlers, who came to seek or impart information, en- 
grossed her time, till the Dowager coach rolled to the door, to 
enable her to circulate through the town the rich gleanings of the 
moming ; and after setting Johnny down at Ids dub, and trying 
to pick a quarrel with him on the road for the stolid silence with 
which he sat listening to some miraculous tale, or inedited aneo* 
dote, she would rumble off to her dowager confederacy (or, as 
Johnny Chichester called it, the new school for scandal), and fuse 
and confuse in the ever ready crucibles of old Lady Dearmouth, or 
the gay widow of Admiral Crouch, the rich ore she had collected. 
To the house of the latter in Hailey Street, and of the former in 
Park Place, the fat old coach-horses seemed to amble without 
hint from bit or thong. 

Xll the season long, the Dowager ^was in daily habits of com- 
munication with these and fifty others, who, like herself, could 
conjecture no inquiry more interesting than '* Anything new ?" 
^and no answer worthy attention that was not pre&oed with 
" Oh, yes ! I have got a famous story for you !" 

Unluckily, the Dowager's stories were all "famous." She 
was yery clever ; too clever by half for any purpose that was 
likely to be served by her ability. And Lord Dearmouth, who 
held her in abhorrence as the Hecate by whose spells his own 
weird helpmate was tempted out on a broomstick, was sometimes 
heard to mutter, in reply to his lady's citation of one of Lady 
Delmaine's extraordinary histories, "A sad pity she can't Ue 
for her bread. There's a whole novelist's library ia the brain 
of that mischief-making Dowager !" 

Such an exercise of her ingenuity might, perhaps, have di- 
verted her as much as the concoction of tales that occasionally 
did irreparable harm. Lady Delmaine had not the pretext for 
spite and envy that might have been pleaded by Lady MeHora. 
In her youth, she had been singularly handsome ; through life, 
blameless and prosperous. There was nothing to embitter her 
views of human nature ; nothing to incite her to calumny, 
saving the influence of a malicious companion, operating on an 
unenlightened mind. 

For Lady Meliora Chichester was really malicious. Disap- 
pointments of one kind or other had put her thoroughly out of 
conceit with her fellow-creatures. She had been a pretty girl 
--almost as pretty as Lady Mary ; when lo ! just as she attained 
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womanliDod, ilie smail-pox distorted her fair features ; and it 
migiit almost be supposed her temper also, since it was not till 
she grew ugly, that people discovered her faults of disposi- 
tion. Previous to that disaster, she had been supposed to share 
so thoroughly the high endowments of her sister, that, till the 
moment of Morison Langley's proposals, the Dowager was in 
doubt to which of her two daughters the great match of the 
season was paying his addresses. But from <hat epoch no one, 
not even her mother, was deceived as to tiie nature of her 
disposition ; and as Lady Meliora had no attractions of fortune 
to make the world forget she was cross and disfigured, she had 
remained in hopeless single blessedness. 

She had great influence witii her mother. fSSie could persuade 
ihB Dowager into anything; exc^ a rupture with Johnny, 
whom Lady Meliora despised, neither to be taunted into a dispute, 
nor thwarted into seeking an establishment of his own. 

'* I can't think why it is, my dear,'' Lady Meliora's gay 
friend, Mrs. Grouch, would sometimes say to her, '*that you 
take so much pains to set Lady Delmaine against your brother. 
Mr. Chichester seems a tiboroughly harmless, insignificant person. 
He never has a word to say against any one ; never asserts a will 
of his own." 

''Do I accuse him of either f^' was her Ladyship's reply. 
^' He is simply the greatest bore in the world. Kothing more 
tiresome than a single man perpetually hanging on upon a set 
qt women ! One can't discuss things freely before him. One 
is never at one's ease. ITiere he sits, without making an obser- 
vation, pretex^ding not to hear, and by ihe inexpressive nature 
of his countenance, rendering it impossible to guess whether he 
hears or not; though, from various circumstances, I verily 
believe not a syllable escapes him, and that, all the time, he is 
sitting in judgment on our proceedings !" 

** In that case," observed Mrs. Grouch, who never allowed an 
opportunity to escape of saying vexatious things to her crabbed 
friend, "in that case, my dear, you ought to persuade Lady 
Delmaine to make Mr. Ghichester such an allowance as would 
enable him to set up a separate establishment. With his four 
hundred a year, you know, the poor man could not enjoy the 
comforts to which the Earl of Delmaine' s son is entitled. We 
must persuade the Dowager to settle a few hundreds upon him, 
out of her jointure; when he might take chambers in the 
Albany, and enjoy his dub and dinner-parties as he does now. 
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Johnny is one of the most popular creatures with whom I* am 
acquainted ; never in want of engagements, either for London 
or the country." 

" And much profit they are to him, deaf as he is !" cried 
Lady Meliora, careful to avoid dweUing on the subject of an allow- 
ance to her brother out of an income the savings of which were 
marked as her own. " He never has a word to tell us on his 
return from even the pleasantest party. With his infirmity, 
he says (and for once he is right), he might as weU be at home.'* 

** Johnny is not communicative, I admit,*' replied Mrs. Crouch. 
** But if hears nothing — *' 

** If he hears nothing, and since he says notbitig, he might 
just as well reside alone ; and neither increase the trouble of 
our establishment, nor form a restraint upon our social circle." 

But though neither Mrs. Crouch nor Lady Dearmouth, nor 
any other of Lady Delmaine's intimate associates, cared a rush 
whether Johnny Chichester were or weie not retained as the 
inmate of the Dowager, Lady MeUora's plans met with steady 
though quiet opposition from her sister. Lady Mary Langley, 
who dearly loved her brother, and was convinced that the 
respectability of his family depended on his continuing to reside 
with them in Upper Grosvenor Street, invariably met the hints 
of the Dowager by an assertion of the impossibility of the dis- 
memberment of the family. 

*' It would give rise to so many unpleasant surmises," pleaded 
she ; aware how infiuential was the verdict of the world over 
the conduct of the Dowager. And by using her ascendancy 
with Johnny to induce him to remain with his mother, and by 
his presence afGord some restraint upon the gossipings of the 
coterie with which the family name and honour were so inti- 
mately connected, and hinting to her sister that nothing but a 
handsome allowance would justify a man of his age and con- 
nexions in setting up house for idmself , she contrived to keep 
them together. 

Lady tf ary dreaded tiie thought of any species of disunion. 
Her own home was a mansion of peace ; and she trusted, with 
the fervency of the good who have a knack of trusting, that at 
some later period. Lady Delmaine might be induced to adopt 
more serious habits of life. It was time, indeed, at the advanced 
age of the Dowager (who had more than attained the tiireescore 
years and ten allotted as the span of mortal existence), that 
the work of refonnation should begin ; and every season, for ten 
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years past, Lady Mary's first Tisit in GrosYenor Street on 
arriving in town, had been one of fear and trembling, so intent 
was she upon discovering the dawn of a better day. 

Her two children, the tardy blessings of a marriage to perfect 
the happiness of which they alone were wanting, used vainly to 
represent to their mother the improbability of such a change. 

''My dearest mother, at her age, what would you have?" 
cried Augustus, a lively young fellow, who, having distinguished 
himself at college, had a somewhat too favourable opinion of 
his abilities ; and was beginning to hint that the county con- 
sidered its representation too heavy for a man of his father's 
years, and would fain see him abdicate in favour of a younger 
member of the family. '* What amusement would the two old 
ladies find, were their coterie broken up V* 

** I never expressed a wish, my dear Augustus, to see my 
mother estrange herself from society. All I desire is that she 
should be surrounded by a circle more to the taste of my brother. 
Johnny's inclinations ought to be in some degree consulted in 
the choice of their society." 

" What can it signify to a man who is stone deaf, whether he 
associate with Peter or Paul, — ^rational men or women, or gossip- 
ing dowagers ?" — ^retorted her son. 

" You must allow, Augustus," interposed his sister, " that my 
uncle is quite a different person when he comes down to Langley 
Park, from what we find him on our return to town ?" 

" Johnny is in better health, and hears better in the country. 
I have even seen him distinguish himself in conversation, with 
my father's political associates." 

"And you have heard papa say how highly my uncle was 
thought of at Oxford ?" 

" Yes, John Chichester certainly left a name at Christchurch," 
said Augustus Langley, drawing up at the recollection* 

" And how much was expected from bim on his first entrance 
into life ?" 

" He seems to have been checked on the threshold by a dis- 
appointment of some kind or other." 

*' The same illness which destroyed my poor sister's health*, 
brought on his infirmity," observed their mother, with a sigh, 
not choosing to communicate the real nature of John Chichester's 
ofiiictions. 

** Since which, thanks to natural indolence and a moderate 
competence, he has sunk into a nonentity," added Augustus. 
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** My dear boy, do not attempt to sit in jud^fment upon your 
uncle ! He lias higher qualities and oapaoities than it is easy 
for you to appreciate," said Lady Mary, gravely. 

*' I don't doubt it. But I cannot see why Johnny's qualities 
and capacities, as you call them, are to drive the whist-table out 
of his mother's drawing-room ; or compel Lady Meliora to make 
a bonfire of her visiting list," retorted Augustus. 

" Certainly not. But they might form some check upon that 
dreadfal taste for scandal, in which Lady Dearmouth, Mrs. 
Crouch, Sir Jacob Appleby, and others of their set, are inces- 
santly indulging." 

"Come, come, mother! Admit that my grandmother and 
aunt are the worst of them : and that half the absurd stories 
current in society may be traced to the Dowager Lady Dehnaine }* ' 
"Hervey d'Ewes calls grandmamma's house the scandal- 
factory," observed Cecilia ; " and my aunt Meliora the mistress 
of the scandal-mint." 

" Because her ladyship's coinage is of so deep a die V cried 
Augustus, with a laugh. 

" Do not jest on such a subject, my dear children !" said Lady 
Mary, with a heavy sigh. '* I have known such painful, such 
fatal consequences result from idle reports put into circulation 
in the mere wantonness of a gossip's leisure, that I tremble when 
I hear the subject treated with levity, more especially by those 
who are dear to me." 

"In general, the Dowager's scandals are of a very inoffensive 
milk-and-water character," said Augustus, more by way of 
solace to hicf mother, than in advocacy of Lady Delmaine. 

"I9'o scandals are inoffensive !" said Lady Mary, vexed at his 
persisting. "A pebble armed by a sling, becomes a deadly 
missile ; and the most trivial rumours may be of vital import to 
some human destiny." 

" At least, there is no fear of the contagion spreading in your 
own fEunily," said Augustus. " Independent of the lessons you 
have given us, I am too fond of my own amusement, and Cis 
yonder is too good-natured, or too idle, to trouble herself with 
the affairs of her neighbours. I don't answer for what Chiches- 
ter and his sister might become, if they were exposed to the 
infection. But there is no fear. Lady Delmaine seldom docs 
more than leave a card on the Dowager." 

" A visit to the widow of her husband's grandfather would be 
but a small sacrifice to propriety," observed Lady Mary, vexed 
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that her ohildren Bhould have noticed the slight offered to her 
mother. 

** I assure yon, mamma, Augustus is mistahen," interposed 
Cecilia. ** I met Lady Charlotte Chichester calling with her 
father in Gh*o8yenor Street, the end of last season } and hare 
heard my aunt Meliora speak of Lord Chichester as if perfectly 
acquainted with him. It is my brother's mania to depredata 
my cousins. Why, I oannot conoeire, unless he is jealoils of 
Chichester's being in Parliament, and angry that BO fashiohablo 
a girl as Charlotte will not throw oyer her other partners when 
Mr. Augustus Langley asks her to dance." 

"Nonsense, child/ nonsense!" cried young Langley, tapping 
her cheek. ** I dislike Lady Delmaine as I do every other com> 
pound of ignorance and affectation ; and her son and daughter 
resemble her sufficiently not to be first farourites with me." 

" Resemble her ? Tat Lord Chichester with the sin of igno- 
rance ?" cried Cecilia, with indignation. 

" Ay ! with the sin of ignoranee ;" replied her brother, amused 
by her unusual vehemence: "for with all his erudition, he 
knows nothing worth a wise Inan's knowing." 

" Nothing worth Mr. Augustus Langley' s knowitig." 

" Pho, pho, child. Trust me, I hare as much Latin and Greek 
as is good for a country gentleman. But wait till Chichester 
gets up in the House ;" and you will see your jay in borrowed 
feathers, stripped of his plumes, — and a very small bird in the 
main." 

" Ton always value men according to their impoltanoe ill the 
House!" cried Cecilia ; and she was so far rights that Atignstus, 
like most lads reared at the table of an eminent member, had 
acquired the senatorial jargon ; and beeii taught to fancy that 
there is no salvation out of parliament. " Yet surely experience 
proves that a very clever person may make an indiff^tent 
speaker?" 

" I have no doubt, my dear, that your cousin Chichester will 
make a second Windham ! There!— does that satisff you?" 
oried her brother. " And when his vanity is gorged with the 
cheers of parliament^ I trust he will be content. At present, 
Chichester is an arrant puppy. I bear him no ill-will. I have 
nothing to say against him. He is a good-looking felloW^ and 
agreeable enough, when he likes. But an arrant puppy." 

"And just now, mother, Augustus was assuring you that there 
was no danger ef graiidmamma'e tftsto M fteAfidal extending in 
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the family !" cried Cecilia, in reply to an expres^on of Lady 
Mary*s eotuitenance, which denoted vexation at hearing her 
darling: son so nnosnally censorious. 

" My dear Cis ! my dear mother !" exclaimed young Langley, 
looking mysterious j " I hare reasons of my own, which at some 
future time I may ^xx^lain, for not being anxions to promote 
your predilection in favour of my cousin." 

"At some future time,*' — Cecilia was beginning. But her 
Jbther at that moment entered the room ; and Mr. Langley was 
a man for whose presence his children entertained too much 
respect, to disturb his leisure by discussions not of his own 
suggesting. 



CHAPTER in. 

One who molests a harmless neighbour's pea6e, 

Insults fiiU'n worth or beauty in distress; 

Who loves a lie, lame slander heaps about, 

"Who writes a libel, or who copies out. 

Pope. 

" Vattx, — the cards !*' said Lady DeMaine, interrupting d, dis- 
cussion between her daughter and son, as she swept past them 
from the family coach to the staircase, on the day in q[uestion. 
And Vaux, Who had but recently entered her Ladyship's service, 
went through his dally e±ercise of bustling up to the hall table« 
&ud presenting on a salver to the Dowager ^ the assortment of 
risiting cards accumulated during her absence^ 

*' Any one else }" she inquired, beginning slowly to ascend the 
staircase, while the blue and yellow macaw, chained to its stand 
in the hall, kept screaming to the utmost tnteh of its voice, to 
^tify its joy at sight of Lady Meliora. 

" No one else, my lady." 

" Kot Henderson's man about the mignioHette }" 

** Yes, my lady. He called before the oartiage eonld have 
cached Park Lane." 

" Then why did you say * no one else ?' " 

'* I thought you^ ladyship meant (quiet, Coootte !) iio other 
morning visitors." 

" You thought nonsense. Bemember that I choose to have an 
^<^<:vate account of evdry person who inquires Ibr me or tiy 
Hiiter." 
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" Your ladyship always has, my lady." 
" Don't answer me. Where is your book ? I have Tiniformly 
desired you not to let me be two days without seeing your 
book." 

** Your ladyship never is. Only as I thought that as (quiet, 
Goootte !) — I thought that as I have only had three names to 
enter since October, your ladyship might be tired of reading 
them over and over again. Most of the visitors come, according 
to your ladyship's desire, before three o'clock, to be sure of 
finding you at home ; and then, naturally, hasn't no need to leave 
their names. As to the rest (quiet, Cocotte !)." 

** Fray leave off hallooing to the bird, over the banisters, 
Yaux, which is far more disagreeable than Gocotte's screaming, 
and what the poor macaw has not been used to." 

"Yes, my lady," replied Mr. Yaux, as he deferentially 
attended the steps of the Dowager upstairs. 

" Don't answer me. I detest a servant who answers. It is a 
proof that he has lived in vulgar families. Did not my daughter, 
Lady Mary, call here this morning with Miss Langley }*' — con- 
tinued her ladyship, stopping short, and panting on the landing- 
place. 

" Ye-e-s, my lady. I conclude your ladyship in this case 
desires an answer ?" • 
" And pray why did you not inform me of her visit?" 
" I concluded, my lady, from what Lady Mary said, that 
(quiet — " he checked himself in time, and macaw screamed on). 
" You are not here to form conclusions. I met Lady Mary 
at Lady Halidown's, or might never have been aware of her visit. 
Send Otley to my room, and let me hear no more of such care- 
lessness." 

Warned against the vulgarity of reply, Mr. Yaux bowed and 
retired. It was, perhaps, fortunate that Oocotte was still 
screeching, at intervals, so as to drown his muttered soliloquy as 
he descended the stairs. But ere he reached the last step, an 
impetuous ringing of the drawing-room bell recalled him to his 
attendance. 

"Your ladyship was pleased to ring?" said he, in order to 
attract the attention of the Dowager, who was standing at the 
window, her spectacles on, and her observation intently fixed on 
the opposite house. 

" Come this way, Yaux," she replied, in a voice subdued to 
unwonted graciousness. * * Do you happen to know whose horses 
those are standing at Lord Ghransden's door ?" 
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** Can't say, indeed, my lady," replied Mr. Vanx, sup- 
pressing a smile, while he pretended to cast a scrutinizing: 
glance upon two fine horses and a groom out of Hvery, posted 
opposite. " I should say, my lady, they were some gentleman's 
horses." 
" Of course.^ Have they been here long ? " 
"I really don't know, my lady. I was attending to my 
business in the dining-room, when your ladyship drove up. 
Kobody can say they ever saw me idling at the window." 

" Go and ask John whether he can tell me whose are those 
horses," interrupted her ladyship. "If he don't happen to 
know, inquire of the second footman. — I can't help thinking 
they are Lord Chichester's." 
" Very likely, my lady." 

" Why likely ? Did you ever hear of any particular intimacy 
between Lord Chichester and Lord Gransden's family?" 

" Your ladyship seemed to think so ; I knew your ladyship 
knew best ; and I said * very likely.' " 

"Another time, be more careful in giving an answer. Go 
and make the inquiries I desired you." 

"What inquiries?" demand Lady Meliora, who entered the 
room as Yaux took his departure. ' 

" I want to know whose fine horses those are, standing at 
Lord Gransden's. I noticed them yesterday and the day 
bsfore ; and Vaux says he is certain they are Lord Chichester's. 
A curious coincidence ! Do you remember hearing how earnestly 
he took up Lady Gransden's defence the other morning, when 
Lady Dearmouth happened to mention, before him, our having 
told her of the scandalous hours kept by the Gransdens ?" 

"Yes, Lady Dearmouth said that he insulted her by some 
remark to the effect that if people would attend to their own 
business — " 

"A prating coxcomb I But I don't know why his groom 
should be out of livery? It is' not an undress livery, you see, 
my dear : not even pepper and salt, but actually a shabby blue 
coat. Very extraordinary — ^very incomprehensible — or rather, 
perbaps, only too comprehensible ! When young gentlemen go 
about incogs— Johnny ! " pursued her ladyship, raising her 
voice on seeing Mr. Chichester enter the drawing-room and 
throw himself on the sofa, " do come here, and tell me whether 
these are your nephew's horses. I conclude you know Lord 
Chichester's horses by sight? What is his colour?" she con* 
tinued, hobbling towards the sofa, to insure being heard, 
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** Pale green," replied Jdhnny, whose hand was raised to his 
ear to meet her inquiries ; ** and a thousand times prettier since 
she left off ringlets/' 

The Dowager shrugged her shoulders. ** I asked you/' cried 
she, in a still louder key, "whether you had ever seen Lord 
Chichester's horses f*' 

^* I think she said, johs," replied her son, in liis usual quiet 
twe. 

" Mamma asked you the colour of Lord Chichester's horses !" 
cried Lady Meliora, approaching her brother, and shouting so 
vociferously, that it was impossible to blunder any longer. 

** Ob 1 I beg your pardon. I thought you were talking of 
Lady Mary's. I have been walking with Cissy Langley in the 
park, and fancied the word colour alluded to her pelisse. She is 
greatly improved since last year." 

" Yes, ve met the Langley s on our way to Harley Street. 
They dine with us next Saturday," said the Dowager, by way 
of dismissing the subject. " But about these horses ! — Do get 
up and tell me, if you can, whose they are." 

'* I fear I cannot satisfy you," replied Johnny, as his mother 
returned to her post at the vrindov. " I have very little 
acquaintance among quadrapeds. I f^m not on bowing terms 
"with a single pair in London." 

" But tliese are not a pair ; these are saddle-horses," cried 
Lady Meliora, indignant at his stupidity. 

" Not even with a pair of single ones then. !N"o doubt they 
are Sir Henry Windsor's/' 

" We saw him drive off in his drag this morning, before I 
went out," cried the Dowager. **I asked Vaux and the 
footpian where he wa3 gone, and John said he thought to a 
4innef at Gree^^wicb* Besides, these are waiting at Lord 
Gransden's." 

" Fpr an answe^; ?" said John, coolly. * * It is very wrong to 
keep horses waiting for an answer. It puts a whole stable out 
pf order. My niece tells me that they are to have an — •' 

" How very extraordinary I ** interrut^ted the Dowager. 
'* There is Lady Gransden standing at the window, looking 
through her glass at the horses. Pretty familiar terms she 
|aust be on with her visitor, to stand staring from her window, 
while he, probably, is lolling on the sofa. I'd give something 
to know whose they really are. What can Yaux be about? 
He is the slowest servant that ever came into a house." And 
' an eager ring at the bell agton swomoned the butler« 
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" It yants twenty nunntes to seyen* my lady." 
'* I did not aak you the lionr." 

**Tomr ladyship desired me to send Otley to your room. I 
. concluded yon wished to dress for dinner.' ' 

*'Bat I told you to ask the men-servants if any of them knew 

the horses opposite ? " 
"The ooadunan was round at the stahles, my lady; and 

hdore Johi^ Oould oome hack with the answer," continned 
Yauz, not daring to trifle with his lady in the presence of her 
son, *'Kr. Chichester came in, who I thought would inform 
your ladyship." 

*' Mr. Chichester knows nothing ahont the matter. What 
was the answer ? " 

" Lord Gransden's compUments, my lady, and he was much 
ohliged hy your kind inquiries." 

"What is all this?" cried the Dowager, with indignation. 

** You don't mean to say that you sent oyer to Lord Gransden 
to make inquiries ? " 

" There was some roisnnderstanding between John and thd 
coachman," replied Yanx, in an apologetic tone. *^ The coach- 
man thousrbt that, as Lord Gransden's groom was thrown in 
the park, the day-afore-yesterday, my lady (which is the 
reason of the helper hringiuff his lordship's horses to the door 
in plain dotl^es), and heing brother to Mary the housemaid, 
your ladyship had the condescension to wish to know how he 
was going on. Instead of answering for themselyes, the 
servants sent the message into my lord." 

" I trust I^rd Gransden saw through the occasion of your 
blunder," cried the Dowager, her chagrin giving way to the 
satisfaction of finding such a channel of communication open 
between, the two houses. -'Another time, be more exact in 
attending to my orders." ' 

**Wbat misunderstandings do arise ^m the stupidity of 
servants !" ejaculated Lady Meliora, suspecting that her mo- 
ther's inquisitive propensities were at that moment affording 
amusement, at their expense, to the Gransdens, or at least to 
their servants' haJl. 

"And still more, from their wanton misrepresentations,'* 
added tho Dowager. "Yaux certainly insinuated that those 
were Lord Chichester's horses. Now I might have run away 
"With the impression that Lord Chichester's horses were stationed 
half the day at Lady Gransden's door," 

c a 
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** You ^cre run away with by Chichester's horses from Lady 
Gronsden's door i" inquired Johnny, looking exceedingly sur- 
prised. " I hope, mother, you sustained no injury Y' 

'*It is useless to answer him," said Lady MeUora, aside. 
" He really grows more and more deaf, every day ! Dont 
forget," said she, addressing him in her usual tone, " that thfl 
Langleys dine here on Saturday." 

'* I seldom forget an engagement that secures me the company 
of Langley or his wife," said he, instantly hearing. " Who i& 
to meet them ? Or is it a family party ?" 

"We must have one or two. As there is no House, Mr. Lang- 
ley will be expecting his whist." 

" I never saw Morison Langley at the whist-table, except in 
his own house of a winter's evening in the country," said 
Johnny. ' * Besides, as I was going to tell you j ust now when you 
interrupted me, they have an opera-box this season, on Cecilia's 
account, and will be off early." 

" An opera-box on Cissy's account ? I always said that when 
my sister brought out her daughter, she would adopt the whole 
pystem of maternal manoeuvring," said Lady MeHora. 

'* Is there so much finesse, then, in indulging her daughter's 
taste for musio~or perhaps I might say cultivating her 
genius ?" 

" Genius, indeed ! I hope, Johnny, you are not going to put 
any nonsense of that kind into my grand-daughter's head }"* 
oried the Dowager. " Nothing more absurd than young women 
of family setting up for geniuses !" 

" I quite agree with you. They mostly require setting down^ 
replied Johnny, gravely. " But to return to our mutton. Why 
not invite a few young people, on Saturday, to meet my nephew 
^d niece ?" 

" You are so fond of raw boys and girls !" said Lady Meliora, 
with a sneer. 

" I plead guilty. I like them much better raw, than when 
over-dressed. Supposing, mother, you were to ask the Del* 
maines, and their son and daughter V* 

"I have not invited them these three years," replied the 
Dowager. '* They used invariably to excuse themselves. So I 
gave it up." 

" They had a fair pretext for staying at home in Lady Del- 
maine's health. 

* Ox affectation," amended Lady Meliora. 
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''Or affectation. Most women are more or less affected," 

eontmued Johnny, with perfect coolness. " But now that Lady 

Charlotte has been presented, Lord Debnaine takes out his 

daughter, and there is no longer a motive for refusing." 
** 1 should not be sorry if they tu9re to dine here," said the 

Dowager, musingly. *' The Langleyd ought to be on better 

tenns with the Delmaines. Living in the seme county, it looks 

odd for Lady Mary to be so distant with the f&uily ; and in 

oompliment to me, to whom they have been far from civil, she 

does not choose to make advances. Besides, it would be a very 

good thing for Lord Debnaine to satisfy himself of the necessity 

of rebuilding the kitchen under tbe yard. The smell of the 

stoves during the balf-hour before dinner, will say more in my 

favour than, half-a-dozen lawyer's letters." 

'* I hope Wilson does not intend to keep us waiting half-an- 
hour for dinner?" said Johnny, gravely. "If so, pray don't 
invite Debnaine, who is punctuality itself." ^ 

" I certainly ^aZ/ invite him," replied the Dowager, with all 
the positiveness foreseen by her son* " Meliora, my dear, re- 
member to write the card, with a separate one for Lord Chi- 
chester, the first thing after dinner." 

** Yesy mamma. Any other invitations }" 

'* We owe a dinner to poor Mrs. Crouch. She has not dined 
heie since we met the royal dukes at her house. But don't send 
a formal card to her," 

*' No, manmia. And to Sir Jacob Appleby ?" 

" Certainly, my dear. I sha'n't be easy till I have made up a 
match between him and our charming Mend." 

"And Lord and Lady Dear ** 

"No, not the Dearmouths, or I cry off!" exclaimed Johnny. 
''Were they, the widow, and Sir Jacob to meet at your table, 
on Saturday, the rest of the party would not hear themselves 
speak." And abready, he repented having proposed the invi- 
tation to the Debnaines, which afforded a pretext for a meeting 
of the acaTidalflWB coterie. 
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CHAPlEE ly. 

if, like a viper, to the heart she wind, 
And leave the mischief there she did not find, 
What marvel that this hag of hatred workd 
Eternal evil, latent ad she lurks? 

BtitcMr. ■* 

liADT GltAlTSDEK, who has been ddterted to, as looking ^tiietly 
out of her drawings-room window to ascertain whether the 
helper whom the groom's accident was the means of bringing' 
so Inauspiclonsly forward, could be tolerated as an attendant 
till his livery was ready, was a pretty Wolnatt of two-and- 
twenty; who, after three years* marrlag^e, had scai'cely ex- 
hausted the delight of being a viscountess ; the husband through 
whom the distinction was derived, being what is technlc£tlly 
dalled * * the man of her choice. ' * 

The phrase mdant only that the second daughter of Mr. Odk- 
ham, of fianbury Park, had refused a captain in the Ghiards, 
and a younger brother with good expectations, before she 
accepted the hand of Lord Gratisden; a good-natured, wetl- 
looking young man, who, being the only untoarried young 
nobleman in the county, was of course an object of idolatry to 
its young ladies. At their race-balls and archery meetings, thd 
young Viscount shone a stiperior being. Sis commonest say- 
ings were quoted as hon-fnots, his dress imitated by their 
brothers, his addresses seconded by their papas ; arid when, 
after a week's acquaintance in a country house aif Christmas 
time, Laura Oakham was entreated to become his Wife, she had 
every excuse tot considering herself a peculiar favourite of 
fortiine. 

The Oakham girls had been sotnewhat strictly brought up, 
by an excellent mother ; who had no fault but the very natural 
Pygmalion-like weakness of being desperately iit love with her 
performances. She, of course, considered the Viscount and 
Gransden Kail as a tribute due to the merits of her charming 
Laura ; and the energy with which she enforced this upon her 
daughter, tended, perhaps, to fortify the genuine filial affection 
of Lady Gransden, and to render the gentle flatteries of home 
essential to her happiness, even when commanding, in after- 
life, the homage of society. 
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Her elder sister ^ras married to a eonntry gentLeman of 

moderate fortune, and settled in Cheshire, at some distance 

from Hanbtiry Park ; and the Y isconntess, with the means of 

traTelling at her disposal, was oftener with her parents than 

poor Elizabeth. Mrs. Oakham loyed, howeyer, to write to Mrs. 

Evelyn concerning her sister's brilliant position, her sister's 

beauty and feishion, her sister's good sense and good feeling, 

which prevented her being spoiled by such a rare combination 

of good gifts ; and Mrs. Erelyn, trying not to be jealons, and 

striving to forget that in former times she had always been 

considered handsomer than Laura, who vtM a year her jniiior, 

Wrote in return letters properly expressire of good will towards 

her sister, and pride in the triumph of her family. 

Unluckily, they all took too much pride ; the recolleotion of 
Laura's triumph was erer uppermost. They bored their neigh- 
bours with Lady Gransden's house in town ; Lady Gransden'ft 
yilla at Boxhill ; Lady Qransden's family seat ; Lady Grans- 
den's court dresses, opera box, picture in the exhibition, and 
favour at court. It might have been supposed there never had 
been a Yiscountess before, and that there was no other pretty 
woman in the peerage. All that Lady €hransden wrote to them 
was repeated. AU she said, did^ or thought, became a matter 
of laudation ; and when Lord Gransden, who in his bachelor 
days had be^i a determined sportsman, took a hunting-box 
close to Melton the winter following his marriage, and Laura in 
her correspondence with her mother made a passing remark 
upon the state of female society there which never ought to 
have reached beyond the drawing-room of Hanbury Park, Mrs. 
Oakham, was so rash in thanking heaven in the ears of the 
whole neighbourhood, for **the excellent principles of her 
daughter, which would secure her from corruptioni even in the 
midst of the dissolute set into which she had been madly in- 
troduced by her lord," — ^the story soon transpired ; and Lady 
Delmaine and Lady Meliora Chichester, who happened to be 
staying in the neighbourhood, took care, on their return to 
London, to publish flourishing variations on the theme. Lady 
Gransden's impertinent animadversions afforded a topic in all 
their morning visits, more especially to such persons as had 
Mends or connections among the Melton set. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate for a bride, who 
Iiad her way to make in the fashionable world. London was not 
particularly pleased with Lord Gransden for marrying an ob« 
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scure conntry Miss, instead of one of the hundred ladyahipa it 
had placed at his disposal ; and on finding that the new Lady 
Gransden had the audacity to set herself up as a prude, and t« 
find fault with the fair creatures whose follies ore its boast, 
there was every probability that the Yiscountess would undergo 
sentence of ostracism. 

Those of the Melton ladies whose conduct was really amenable 
to censure, were the most angry. They were indignant that a 
little proyimiial peeress, whom they had only condescended to 
admit into their society as ** the wife of poor dear Gransden, who 
was such an excellent creature, and had such a capital seat,'* 
should have dared to pronounce an opinion upon habits of life 
to which people of the world are wisely blind ; and concerning 
which, women of delicacy are wisely silent. 

Poor Lady Gransden was amazed, on her arrival in town for 
the season, shy, timid, and relying much for protection upon 
her Melton Mends, to find them grown reserved and ungracious. 
She could not, at first, surmise in what way she had given 
ofifence ; and dared not urge her inqidries, as she knew Lord 
Gransden would, on the mere hint of a slight offered to his wife, 
fiy off and demand satisfaction of those who were responsible for 
the impertinence of their wives. 

The secret, however, finally transpired ; and Lady Ghransden 
had the mortification of finding that she passed in the world for 
an impertinent scandal-monger. 

A few of the really blameless women involved in what were 
said to be her accusations, treated the matter as a jest. 

** So, my dear Lady Gransden !" cried the handsome Lady 
Sophia Ashford, the first time they met in town, — " I hear you 
say we are shocking people at Melton; — the men bears, the 
women unbearable ! Fie, my dear ! you are too young, and too 
pretty to be censorious." 

" To whom did I ever utter anything of the kind ?" cried Lady 
Gransden, with indignation. 

" Ay, there's the rub ! — To some particular friend, who does 
not appear to be particularly discreet. You said, it seems, that 
the Lady Ruth and her sister were gamblers ; and that Flora 
would be as bad as either, if she did not find more amusement 
in her billet-doux, than her betting-book." 

" My dear La—" 

"You said," continued Lady Sophia,not choosing to be inter- 
rupted, "that I might as well put my children into the Found- 
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ling Hospital at onoe, as keep them down at Asliford Castle, 
wMch I never visit from one year's end to another. Nay, that 
I keep a list of their names in my pocket-book, lest they should 
escape my memory." 
" My dear La— " 

** You added that my sister Harriet was fifty times worse than 
myself; inasmuch as she not only contrived to forget her chil- 
dren, but. her husband ; who, however, was not so much to be 
pitied, since he managed to console himself nith the pretty 
Marchioness." 

"My dear La—" 

"You declared that Lady Medwyn kept a whist-score with 
the young men of the new club ; and that Mrs. Maddington 
kept no score at all ; but dipped into everybody's purse as coolly 
as into her husband's estates." 

"Nay, but I mitst be heard !" cried Laura, unable longer to 
repress her emotion. " I said none — ^no — ^not one of these things 1 
— ^I know nothing of such charges, and am incapable of invent- 
ing them. I must have been lost to aJl delicacy of mind, — ^all 
womanly feeling, — ^before I could have strung together such a 
catalogue of slanders. On my word of honour, dear Lady 
Sophia—* 710^ guilty !' " 

"I never thought you were, my dear," replied her cavalier 
companion, " or I should not come in this frank manner to un- 
burthen my budget. You probably said something not par- 
ticularly civil of us ; that we were a frivolous, flirting set, or 
something of that sort ; and this has been magnified into the 
scandal I have detailed. However, don't make yourself mis- 
erable. I believe the storm is blowing over. At first. Lady 
Kuth and one or two others were furious, and wanted to have a 
meeting of the club called, to insist, through Lord Gransden, 
upon a public retraction. But at last they wisely determined to 
keep quiet, and forget what their resentment would alone cause 
other people to bear in mind." 

" I shall certainly not be presented on Thursday !" exclaimed 
Lady Gransden, down whose cheeks tears of mortification were 
forcing their way. " I will not go out this season !" 

"And why?" 

" I have not courage to confront the unkindness in store for 
me. 

" To shrink from it, my dear child, would be to plead guilty. 
The longer you tefrain, the greater will become the difficulty," 
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said Lady SopMa. '' Appear, therefore, at onoe ; and look down 
the malice of those who have so shamefully traduced you. Many, 
besides Inyself, caii afford to forgive yoxi, even if you had said 
everything imputed to you ; and many, besides myself, are fully 
convinced that you did not" 

Lady Sophi&'s prognostications were justified ; and the inci- 
dent exercised the happiest infiuenoe in forming the character of 
the young Yisoountess. Compelled to assume ^eat^ dignity 
among those who were prepared to insult her, and to rely upon 
her integrity as a resource against the vexations of society» 
she grew more charitable towards persons suffering under impu- 
tation, on her own knowledge of the slight grounds upon which 
the world rests its condemnations. Altogether, the perseoutioh 
was of service to her character and principles. 

It was not so, however, as regarded her position in society. 
Fine ladies, even when they forgive, rarely forget ; and the 
fine ladies and their satellites, though tesolved to hold their 
tongues, neither forgot nor forgave. They pretended to be 
"satisfied," but the scar of their Wounded self-love, though 
skinned over, Was not healed ; and waited impatiently for Lady 
Gransden's first indiscretion, to indulge in retaliation. 

Such was Lady Gransden's predicament, when her evil desti- 
nies settled her as the opposite neighbour of the Countess 
Dowager of Delmaine. She had little support in her husband ; 
who was nothing more than a kind-hearted, good-humoured, 
young man, wild for field-sports, easily excited* and without a 
grain of judgment for the governance of his career. His weak- 
ness, indeed, Wda the chief object of the annoyance to which 
poor Laura had been subjected ; for, on being first attacked 
with — " So Lord Gransden, — ^your wife, it seems, does not con- 
sider us proper society for her?" the Viscount, aware that 
the uncei'emonidus habits of his fietir friends had, in the first 
instance, astonished his rustio bride, contented himself with 
replying — " Indeed ? — She will learn to know you better in 
time." 

This was accepted by her detractors as a hint to her dis- 
paragement ; and they began to predict evU from a marriage 
already unharmonious. 

From the society of the Countess of Delmaine and her 
daughter, her nearest country-neighbours at Gransden, the 
Viscountess derived little advantage. The mother was a peevish 
woman, whose importance as an heiress gave her unlittiited 
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influence in het family ; and who ruined her health by farfiioii- 
able nostrums ; while the daujjhter, a pretty ^1 and intended 
by nature for an agreeable one, was spoiled by alfootation 
arising- from the flatteries of her mother. From Lady QranBdeni 
when first emerging £rom Hanbuty Park, their high birth and 
flne position in the county, commanded respect. It was only on 
recognising the flimsiness of their minds and absurdity of 
their manners, that she decided mere precedence to be a poot 
apology for folly. 

Still, the society occasionally assetnbling at Chichester Court 
was an acquisition; and Lord Gransden's old school-feUoWi 
Lord Chichester, when he returned- from his travels, proted an 
entertaining young man^ whose oouTersation was a resouree in 
a hunting ootmty. 

'* You are acquainted with some relations of mine who livd 
on the borders of your eounty?" was the Dowager's first 
question to the young Yisdcuntess) on her ftrriral in Qrosrenor 
Street. 

"The present Lddy DelmaJiie?-^e of my ncArest neigh- 
bours." 

" Duriii^ the few years I lived at Chichester Court, I perfectly 
remember the gates and palings of Gransden Hdl»" resumed 
the Dowager. " But the place Was shut upi And the family 
abroad." 

" Lord Gransden's father, of grandfather, perhaps^ Was then 
in possession of the property ?" didd the Yiscountess* 

"Oh! dear no!— Some very distant conneidoni oi» friend 
(I believe it was merely a Meiid}^ who bequeathed it to Mr. 
Brigson." 

"Mr. Brigson?" reiterated her eompanioli, in atone of sur- 
prise. 

" Lord Gransden's grandfather ; who, on coining to so fine A 
property, changed his hame and politios ; though consideringf 
the origin of the fatnily^but that is all ovet and forgdtten 
now, and nothing to the purpose. Howfetel^j as I Was mention- 
ing, Mr. Brigson gav& in his adhesion to niinisteirsi and ministers 
created him a peer ; and nothing remained of Mr. David Brigson 
in Viscount Gransden. His wife contrived to toarry their only 
son to the daughter of a Scotch Duke; and so Lord Gransden, 
your husband, is as well bom as he is handsome and agreeable, 
which is more, by the way, than can be said of my grandson's 
^e, Ladv Dehnaine, the dAughter of a Glasgow weaver V 
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** Lady Delmaine was an heiress, I fancy. We mnst not look 
too closely at the pedigree of an heiress," observed Latly 
Gransden, who being herself of unblemished descent,— namely, 
the daughter of an ancient and irreproachable old English 
family, was privileged to be indulgent. ' * Perhaps, on the whole. 
Lady Delmaine's birth is an advantage to Lord Chichester; 
who, being somewhat inclined to radicalism, avails himself in 
his addresses to his constituents, of the origin of his maternal 
ancestors as children of the people." 

** Just what might have been expected from the introduction 
of a weaver's treddles into the emblazonments of the Chichester 
escutcheon !" 

The arrival of strangers compelled the Dowager to discretion. 
But her mischievous conversation had already lowered Lady 
Gransden's consideration for the only woman of her neighbour- 
hood whose superior rank acted as a check upon her pride; 
as well as inspired her with mistrust of Lord Gransden's word. 
The Yiscouht, who had been studiously kept ignorant of his 
equivocal pedigree by the high-bom mother by whom his 
education was directed, entertained no intention of conceal- 
ment on the subject towards his wife. Yet Laura, who in the 
early moments of their engagement had once or twice reverted 
gratefully to his superiority of rank, without hearing any 
allusion to the Brigson portion of his lineage, fancied him 
guilty of disingenuousness in not replying at once, " I am only 
the representative of a new peerage, bought by the subservience 
of my grandfather, old David Brigson." She felt that she should 
not again accord him implicit faith. 

It is true that her next door neighbour, her husband's Mend, 
Sir Henry Windsor, at whose suggestion Gransden had pur- 
chased the lease of the house in Grosvenor Street, had placed 
her on her guard against Lady Delmaine, whom he styled 
Grand Mistress of the Inquisition ; and was always prepared to 
amuse her with anecdotes of her Ladyship's prying imper- 
tinence. But she made allowance for the antipathy natural 
between a gay young baronet of four-and-twenty, and a cross 
old dowager of seventy-three ; and finding, on inquiry, that 
Lady Delmaine's intelligence respecting the Gransden family 
was strictly correct, was prepared to profit, on future occasions, 
by the extraordinary proficiency of Lady Meliora Chichester 
and her mother in matters of family history and heraldic illus- 
tration* 
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It was in vain that Sir Henry, who occasionally saw his 

pretty neighbour trayerse the street for a morning visit to the 
Dowager, renewed his warning. 
"You not only lend yonr ears to her inventions," said he to 

Lady Graiisden, one night at the opera, " but, by your incautious 
frankness, supply her with the groundwork of a thousand more. 
In the course of half-an-hour*s tete'd-tete, the Dowager picks 
oat of your unsuspicious nature materials to set half the families 
of your acquaintance together by the ears !" 

" You are not very complimentary to my discretion," remon- 
strated the Yiscountess. 

"I never think the worse of a man's understanding for seeing 
his handkerchief filched by a pickpocket," he replied. " But, 
believe me, since I have Imown you to be on intimate terms 
with Lady Dehnaine, I have hesitated to relate to you the 
commonesfnews of the day." 

" But I am not on intimate terms with her !" 

" Come, come ! — ^When ladies take to interchanging the loan 
of new books and Berlin patterns " 

" You, my dear Sir Henry, to complain of Lady Delmaine's 
love of gossiping!— Why, you must be Paid Pry in person, to 
have ascertained all this." 

" I met Lady Meliora's page coming out of your door yester- 
day, laden with new novels enough to sink a navy." 

"And the Berlin patterns?" 

" You promised, in my hearing, this morning, to lend my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Vere, the new ones brought over by Halzettem, as 
soon as you got them back .from your neighbour, old Lady 
Delmaine. Is not that a true bill ?" 

"What is a poor woman to do, who receives the civilest of 
civil notes from a dowager thrice her age, asking a favour of so 
simple a kind ? As to Lady Meliora, you are so spiteful towards 
her that I am beginning to give credit to the report of her having 
been cruel to you," said the Viscountess, trying in her turn to 
pique the self-love of Sir Henry. 

" You are mistaken. It w^is my great grandfather for whose 
hand she was once in treaty !" he replied, in the same tone* 
" But our feud has a more serious origin. When my poor mo- 
ther spent her last season with me in Grosvenor Street, though 
Lady Delmaine saw the knocker tied up, straw down, and three 
physicians in daily attendance (for nothing escapes Tier notice 
—things that others might overlook are palpable enough to her)f 
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she was the only one of my neighbours wlio did not respect the 
dying moments of one of the most charming women of England, 
by suppressing the loud and incessant knocks at her door. The 
noise of one of Lady Delmaine's infernal drums, actually pre- 
vented the last consolations of religion from reaching the ear of 
my poor mother. The papers had announced what was going 
on in my house. AU London was crowding there, with inquiries 
But, lest the Powager s]}ould, by any possibility, be ignorant, I 
addressed a letter to l^er, entreating her to p^t off her party, till 
the foUo^png weelc, when the cries of the link-boy might fall 
imnoticed on the ears of the dead. But, x^o ! she persisted ; and 
never shall I forget my mother's imploring looks* when, long 
after she was speechless, the rattle of the carriages disturbed 
the peace of her parting soul !" 

" Tou have indeed a sufGLcient reason for your dislike !" said 
Lady Gransden in a low voice, not a little touched by so unex- 
pected a display of emotion on the part of the volatile Sir Henry 
Windsor. " Still, in defence of the poor Dowager, suffer me to 
say that the same disregard of decency is evinced in half the 
streets of London." 

" Not where the parties are old acquaintanoe— living in the 
same society—of the same rank in life, l^o I Lady Delmaine 
acted Jike a brute ; and as such '* 

" Hush, hush I Be not uncharitable,** whispered Lady Grans- 
den. " Above all, don't talk so loud ; for the votaries of harmony 
have been casting angry glances from the stalls, ever since Grisi 
Qommenced her aria.-' 
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'Tis said, indeed a general complaint. 
That no one has succeeded in describing 

The mofnde. exactly as they ought to paint ; 
Som^ say that authors only snatch by bribing 

The porter, gome slight scandals/strange and quaint, 
To furnish matter for their moral gibing ; 

And that their boo^ have but one style in common, 

my lady's prattle, filtered through her woman. 

But this can*t well be true just now, fbr writers 
Are grown of the heau monde, a part potential ; 

I've seen them balance in the scale with fighters, 
Bspeoially when young, for that's essential. 

lyhy do their sketches fail then as indlters 

Of what they deem themselves most consequential, - 

The re^l portrait of the highest tribe? 

'3is tm, mfact, there'^ mie to Scribe* 

Ths day of the Dowager-s dinner party arrived ; and Jolmny 
Chichester was delighted to find that Lord Debnaine and hia 
son had acoepted the invitation, while Lady Charlotte excused 
herself on the plea of remaining at home with her invalid 
mother. In spite of all he heard urged hy the Dowager against 
the Earl, ia spite, perhaps, of heing aware that his lordship had 
done little in bis generation to enhance the family honours^ 
Johi^iy was too good a creature not to experience a certain 
degree of family affection. Lord Delmaine, too, was his Christ^ 
churob obum and brother freemason, as well as the representa-^ 
tive of his line ; and, however, pitifully the Earl might haggle 
tnth the Dowager touching Irish currency and the rebuilding 
of ber kitchen flues, he was entitled, in a thousand ways, to 
consideration* 

Johnny wanted to ascertain, too, more clearly than could be 
ascertained by a nod in the street or a mumble over a newspapei* 
at a club, what sort of a fellow Lord Chichester had returned 
from bis travels. He was anxious to compare his grai^d-nephew 
with bis nephew; to match the young Lord against Augustus 
Langley, of whose talents he was vain, and of whose excellent 
quftlities be was proud. And, perhaps, though be would bavQ 
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turned his deafest ear had such a supposition been hazarded by 
the Dowager, perhaps, he "wished to witness an intetriew 
between his pretty niece and the future Earl of Dehnaine ; in. 
order to ascertain whether there were any foundation for Lady 
Meliora's assertion, that Cissy was oyer head and ears in loye 
with Lord Chichester, who scarcely deigned to acknowledge the 
existence of the daughter of Morison Langley. 

Johnny was glad to see Yaux usher in the parties as closely 
after each other, as if they had been fired to the door in a 
platoon. Even General and Mrs. Knox, who had been invited 
that very afternoon as they stepped from their travelling- 
carriage, were politely punctual. Young, pretty and fashion- 
able Mrs. Enox looked somewhat disappointed on entering the 
room, to find the party (in honour of which she had hurried to 
Devy's for a new cap) confined to the Langleys, and the male 
portion of the Delmaine family ; having understood that she was 
to meet the Countess and Lady Charlotte Chichester, whom, af 
she was easily fascinated by the magic of fine names, she con- 
cluded must be charming. For, alas ! Lady Mary Langley was 
a dowdy, and Cecilia too young to be a proficient in caps ; and 
the vanity of Mrs. Enox being of that hornless kind which finds 
its triumphs in the envy of its own sex. Lord Chichester and 
Augustus Langley were nothing more in her estimation than 
two empty boys, who did not know Mechlin lace from Blonde. 

General Knox, on the contrary, was delighted with his party. 
Bis young wife was so little of a companion to him, that it was 
an agreeable surprise to be startled with a dinner-invitation the 
moment he arrived in town. The company of a man like 
Morison Langley was an inducement in itself; and even Lord 
Delmaine, without much to recommend him, was a pleasanter 
associate than a woman whose tongue possessed the monotonous 
insipidity of a sheep-bell. 

Morison Langley was, however, a man whose high reputation 
rendered it scarcely possible to meet him without disappoint- 
ment. He had considerable influence in the House of Commons^ 
of which he had been nearly forty years a county member.> 
Considerable knowledge of the law, great prudence, great 
patience, great diligence, had mingled his name with many im* 
portant measures. He had never been known to commit either 
himself or his constituents ; and his opinion was appealed to by 
all parties, in every dilemma of precedent and usage. He was 
one with whom the greatest statesmen had been proud to asso* 
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ciate; whose speeches, though devoid of all attempts at wit or 
eloquence, were listened to with respect, read with attention, 
and translated into foreign journals, as containing the heart of 
the matter they purported to illustrate. No striking point or 
brilliant appeal every carried away the house, or interrupted the 
progress of debate. But the vacillating made up their minds 
and the trimmer shrank from his sneaking purpose, after one of 
bis efficient summings up. 

"Morison Langley's the man for my money!" resounded 
in half the country clubs in Great Britain; and when to 
all this it is added that he had refused a peerage, had been 
formerly a crack sportsman, and in defiance of all changes of 
fashion, sported leather gaiters and a broadbrimmed hat, the 
weight of his social position will be folly understood. 

Such a person as this, however, is the last man likely to shine 
at a London dinner-table. Accustomed to the slow course of 
parliamentary exposition, and to address an auditory where the 
infiuence of iiie eye either in imparting or imbibing impressions 
is scarcely available, he was unequal to the quick, ready inter- 
change of remark and comment that constitutes agreeable con- 
versation. Like the Vicar of Wakefield's Moses, he was for 
managing an argument "rationally," and he chose to insulate 
facts and consider them in every possible point of view ere he ex- 
pressed an opinion, instead of viewing them on the only side that 
reflected light on die discussion. Wise, but not witty, he was 
the kind of man whom youngsters blaspheme as a proser, and 
who forms such an obstacle in dinner conversation as a hop- 
waggon in a narrow lane. 

Witli all this, Mr. Langley was a man of such high moral 
worth, and public value, that people were proud to know him, 
proud to invite him, proud to say they had dined in his com- 
pany tlie day before. In his own shire, he was an oracle. His 
full length x>ortrait was hung in its town-hall, and aqua-tinted 
copies in half its dining-rooms; and he was as sure of a monu- 
mental statue, as if the callipers of Chantrey had been already 
astride his nose. 

Bat from the fact of county representation during two-thirds 
of his life, arose another peculiarity diminishing his value in 
general society. Langley had been so long engaged in contem- 
plating the interests of shire, that the surface of his mind 

teemed to present a picture of the county, in relief, like a map 
iior tiie blind. Not a village but had its counterpart in his me* 

s 
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mory* Not a town but its population and politics were noted. 
Not a oanal but be had aided in its progress. Not a turnpike- 
road but be bad legrislated in its bebalf. Not a port but be bad 
advooated its interests. 

Now tbe capacity of man is finite ; and from this exclusive 
direction of Mr. Langley's perceptions, it followed tbat mucb 
witb wbich tbe ** ingenuous youth of nations" is familiar, had 

escaped bis knowledge. He had thought and acted for shire 

80 long as almost to forget there was a world elsewhere. The 
honourable member was inadequately informed, for instance, on 
matters of foreign policy ; and too apt to consider tbe movements 
of tbe great and littie powers of Europe, solely with reference to 
their commercial relations witb bis shire. 

Such deficiencies as these are but as a flaw in the heel of tbe 
Fameaian Hercules, compared witb tbe solid worth of such a 
man, and such a legislator. In his family, be was as much an 
object of affection as of veneration in his county, and esteem 
throughout tbe kingdom. His brother-in-law, John Chichester, 
in particular, who was aware of a tiiousand difficulties with which, 
unknown to the public, be bad coped, and who had seen his 
influence exercise the holiest and best efibcts over both indivi* 
duals and districts, held him in the highest regard. Johnny was 
proud tbat a sister of his should confirm tbe domestic happiness 
of so good a man ; and would not easily have forgiven either 
bis nephew or niece, had any error of conduct harassed witii 
private vexations the mind of so much service to his country. 

Littie as Johnny interfered witb tbe proceedings of tbe Dow- 
ager, whenever he saw his mother intermeddle in aught that 
remotely concerned tbe comfort of her son-in-law, bis hearing 
became, in a moment, as acute as a mole's ; and be never rested 
till he bad diverted, into some less offensive channel, the activity 
of Lady Delmaine. 

But while thus circumstantial in our description of the Dow- 
ager's guests, her Ladyship's soup is cooling, andYaux standing 
perplexed betwixt Sherry and Madeira ; tbe Dowager's allusion 
to the merits and age of the latter did not fail to bring 
an envious twinge to tbe mind of the Earl of Delmaine, on recol- 
lecting that ** books, plate, and wine," bad been conveyed, by 
an especial clause of bis grandfather's will, to bis gossiping 
TeHot. 

His attention, however, was speedily diverted to county poli- 
tics; and the Earl and his son— Johnny Chichester and the 
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Langley*— talked ^sbire, till General Knox be^an to feel 

ashamed of having been bom in any other county. 

" So, my dear ! — ^you have an opera-box this season, I under- 
stand?" said the Dowager, suddenly addressing Lady Mar^ 
I'Mgley. •* How came you, pray, to choose the pit- tier ? But 
I forget. It has its advantages for dancing young ladies 1" 

" I chose it as moderate in price among the few boxes re- 
maining unlet." 
" What number ?" inquired Lady Meliora. 
** Homan-twenty— between the centre and the bend," replied 
lady Mary. 
" Just three, then, from Lady Gransden*s?*' 
" Towards which side is Lady Gransden's ?** inquired Lady 
Mary Langley. 
" Towards the stage." 

" I am not acquainted with her. But there was a remarkably 
pretty woman, on Tuesday night, in the box to which you 
allude." 

" Light brown hair and blue eyes }" inquired Lady Meliora, 
with interest. 

" I did not notice her in detail. She had a sweet countenance, 
and was, altogeth^, an elegant-looking person." 

" Lady Qransden is not easily to be mistaken,'* observed Mrs* 
Crouch, spiteftdly ; " crane-necked, with a sort of restless curio- 
sity that keeps her head in perpetual motion !" 

" I can't commend your prudence^ Lady Mary, in having taken 
a box so near her," observed the Dowager, hi the same tone. 
" I must say I never saw a more loquacious young woman ! 
I have no objection to liveliness in its proper place, but I hate 
giggling. Last simimer, at the close of the season, when one is 
60 glad to sit with one's windows open, Lady Gransden's noise 
obliged ine« day after day> to close up mine, and stide myself 
with the heat." 

"Impossible to attempt any rational pursuit!*' added Lady 
Meliora. ** You, my dear Mrs. Crouch, must recollect mamma's 
whist-parties being spoiled last Jidy, by the dreadlul noise that 
was always going on at Lady Gransden's." 

" What do people deserve who are capable of whist in July ?'* 

said Lord CMchester, in a low voice to his cousin Cecilia, his 

attention having been attracted by the name of his Mend, 

Gransden. 

" But let us do her ladyship the justice to remember," chimed 

D 2 
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in Mrs. Crouch, " that the tumult proceeded less from herselt 
than from the rattling, dissipated young men with whom, undet 
her hushand's sanction, she lives surrounded." 

" Oh ! to do her justice, Lord Qransden frilly countenances 
her proceedings. Probably because he is in need of indulgence 
in return !" observed Lady Meliora. 

'* And then he has such a horrid set of people living upon 
him !" cried Mrs. Crouch. "Lady Gransden's connexions, you 
know, were not such as to make it necessary to close the door 
upon the wild connexions of his bachelor days ; a pack of foolish 
boys, who *' 

" Boys f" interrupted Lady Meliora. " Why, that Mr. Green 
—Evergreen Green, — Verde Antico, as they call him, passed for 
an old man before I came out !" 

**-What on earth the Gransdens can see in such a person, to 
tolerate his society!" ejaculq;ted the Dowager. "From the 
city, I am told. Actually made his money in a counting-house, 
in Seething Lane." 

"Made his money!** reiterated Lady Meliora; "I never 
heard of his making anything, — except people laugh at his good 
stories." 

" Mr. Green's good stories rather incline me to cry," observed 
Mrs. Crouch. " But one is obliged to be civil to tiiem. There 
is no turning one's back on an old acquaintance." 

" Mr. Green has some excuse for taking care of them," added 
Lady Meliora. " They are keepsakes from his friends ! One 
came to him from Sir Joseph Copley, — another from Lord Alvan- 
ley, — a third from Lord Rokeby, and so forth." * 

" Who would all be somewhat surprised, by the way, to hear 
you style Verde Antico b. friend of theirs," cried Mrs. Crouch. 
" But clubs make a man acquainted with strange p/«y-fellows l" 

" Mr. Green and the late Lord Gransden had many transac- 
tions together, I believe," said the Dowager, gravely. " The 
estate was sadly dipped when this young man came of age. 
Johnny ! pray, was not your friend, General Maxwell, young 
Gransden* s guardian ? Did you ever hear him say whether the 
property was likely to come round ?" 

" Certainly, if they could down with the dust !** replied John 
Chichester, with his usual vacant expression of face. " They 
really ought to water the King's Road this hot weather ; there 
is no riding in that direction." 

** I asked you whether Lord Gransden 'a estates were still at 
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Aurse V* cried Lady Delmaine, raising: her voice so as to attract 
the attention of tlie other three elderlies, who were laying down 
projects of railroads. 

"The best Sonth-down I have eaten this year. Shall I 
have the pleasure of giving you another slice ?" 

"Poor fellow ! He gets worse and worse every day, said the 
Dowager, apologizingly, to Lord Belmaine. * " Johnny is so ob- 
stinate. Nothing will induce him to try any of these new in- 
ventions. I wanted him to let me buy him an Ecoaleobion. 
But he would not hear of it." 

" An Ecoaleobion for my uncle Johnny?" inquired Augustus 
Langley, imable to repress a laugh. 

" I mean one of those advertising things with a long name, 
which enables people to converse from opposite sides of the 
way," interrupted the Dowager, peevishly. " Really, in these 
times, a chair is no longer a chair, nor a lamp a lamp. Nothing 
will go down without Latin or Greek. One hears of nothing 
but 'Hippodromes,* * Arboretums,* 'Pantechnicons,' 'Polyoa- 
thedras,' 'Ellophons,' ' Colosseums,' ' Eidoramions,' 'Apollo- 
nicons,' ' Panharmonicons,' ' Pinetums,' ' Salicetums,' and the 
Lord knows what ! But, as I was saying, nothing will induce 
Johnny to try one of those what-d'ye-call-ums. He declares 
that Sir Jonas Makepeace, who had been leading a happy life 
for the last twenty years as deaf as a post, was made miserable 
by being suddenly enabled to hear the ill-natured retorts of his 
^e. Sir Jonas, he says, has some thoughts of bringing an 
action against the acoustician, for having destroyed the peace of 
his life." 

Lady Meliora and Mrs. Crouch, meanwhile, were still busy 
with the Gransdens. 

" I am assured by my friend. Lady Seldon, who is a Cheshire 
neighbour of Lady Gransden's sister, Mrs. Evelyn," observed 
the former, "that Lady Gransden's letters to her sister are 
something quite out of the common way ; and that if kept, 
they might be vastly entertaining a hundred years hence, with 
notes, biographical and historical, to let posterity into the 
secrets of fine ladies of the present generation." 

" That is the worst of the misalliances, which introduce into 
the great world people who know nothing of society," said Lady 
Meliora. " They are amazed at everything, shocked at every- 
thing, and fancy it incumbent on them to hold up to shame, for 
example sake, a thousand trifles better overlooked altogether." 
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"But is Lady Gransden a parvenuef* demanded Mfs. 

Crouch. 

"She was a Miss Oakham." 

"Oakh£^m?" repeated Lady Mary Langley, overhearing 
them. " The Oakhams of Hanhury Park ? " 

•' Exactly." 

"Mr. Langley," she continned, addressing her husband, 
" are not the Oakhams shire people ? " 

" The Oakhams of Hanbury ?" he replied, dropping all other 
conversation at an interrogatory from his wife. " Certainly. 
Highly respectable people. A very ancient family." 

"I was almost sure you were mistaken," obserred Lady 
Mary to her sister, in a reproachful tone. 

"Oakham has a pretty family estate of about a thousand 
acres," continued Mr. Langley, " held by a curious fine of the 
Warden of Corpus Christi. The Oakhams came into the 
county in James the First's time, but the charter is of two 
centuries earlier. The estate became theirs by marriage with 
one of the Somerset family, somewhere about the last years of 
Elizabeth. In forty-five, Oakham of Hanbury was High 
Sheriff, and had thanks from Gbvemment for his attention to 
the King's troops. The present Mr. Oakham is a most respect- 
able man, and a good agriculturist. He lives wholly in the 
country ; but as he is nearly fifty miles ixom ue, we do not see 
much of each other." 

" Are you answered f/etf" inquired Lord Chichester, with a 
smile, of the scandalous coterie. " An irreproachable pedigree, 
as times go." 

" All I can say, then, is that the manners and habits of Lady 
Gransden do little justice to her origin," observed Lady 
Meliora, suppressing her vexation ; and as the ladies at that 
moment rose to repair to the drawing-room. Lady Mary and 
her daughter trusted that some new topic of conversation 
would present itself. But Lady Gransden was, unluckily, 
uppermost in their thoughts ; and, instead of discussing the 
new fashions of the season, as Mrs. Knox was hoping, Lady 
Meliora recommenced the conversation by remarking aloud, 
" What a lamentable thing to see a man of Lord Chichester's 
age extinguish himself on the threshold of public life, by a 
passion for a married woman ! It is the fashion to say, that in 
such cases, the woman only suffers in public opinion. In my 
judgment} it is just as fatal to her partner in guilt." 
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**Bnt, my dear sister, sorely you axe presoimnir too far?'* 
remonstrated Lady Mary, little suspecting that half Lady 
Meliora's objeot, was to throw a dhill oil what she supposed to 
be the Langleys' projects for her niece. " Chichester was Lord 
Onnsden's Eton and college Inend. What more natural than 
that he should irequent his house } " 

"Just the pretext people find tor the intimacy between Lady 
Oiunsden with Sir Henry Windsor I " observed Mrs. Crouch, 
settling her bracelets, and nhairitig her lace into its place, as 
diessj ladies oi a certain age are apt to do after dinner. 

"And an excellent excuse, surely," observed Lady Mary. 
" Most persons prefer the society oi liieir oontemporaries. At 
your house, my dear Mrs. Crouch, in Hie admiral's time, I 
remember having the pleasure of meeting the most dis- 
tinguished men ot his profession. At ours, we see, of course, 
abundance of parliamentary men ; and nothing can be more 
natural than that the Qransdens should live surrounded by 
young men of lashion." 

Her efforts to rescue them from the attacks of the scandal- 
mongers were not crowned with success. When the gentlemen 
came up to coffee, the first name they heard pronounced by the 
Dowager and ner daughter was still that of poor Lady 
Gransden. 



CHAPTER VI. 

And io, ere aniwer knows what qaettion wonld. 
It draws tow«rd rapper in oondosion go, 
And tki8 is wonbipfUl soolety ! 

BaAXSPEABB. 

Tes dinner party was impartially discussed on the morrow. 
Mrs. Crouch, on dropping in for her customary morning visit to 
Lady Dearmouth, observed that ** it was not much duller than 
other family dinners ; ana tuat, considering dear Lady Belmaine 
had the most abominable coox in town, and that her new butler 
had evidently maae a marxet of her excellent old wine, things 
were really not so bad." 

"The Langleys, too, are slow coaches," replied Lady Dear- 
mouth. *' But when people pass their lives in struggling to 
make a great show on a small income, their diffioultits are apt 
to put them out of spirits. 
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"But are the Langleys in difficulties?" demanded Hrs. 
Crouch. 

" They have no house in town, they merely hire one for tho 
season." 

" A ruinous plan !" exclaimed Lady Dearmouth. No wonder 
the Langleys are emharrassed by throwing away their money 
in hiring ready furnished houses, season after season ; to put 
the thing into plain English, it is a proof that they are hard up, 
and have not money to invest in a house of their own." 

** Is not Morison Langley next heir to that curious old Lady 
Con3mgsby, who has the fine house in Berkeley Square }" in- 
quired Mrs. Crouch. 

''And what then? His rents of ready furnished houses for 
the last three-and-twenty seasons would have afforded a hand- 
some addition to Miss Langley's fortune !" 

" You are such a close calculator," said Mrs. Crouch. " Still, 
I can't say I ever saw any extravagance on the part of Lady 
Mary. I have known her venture on the same court dress witk 
new trimmings, three drawing-rooms running. The family 
diamonds, the only decent things she ever has on, cost her 
nothing. As to equipage, I am pretty nearly sure that their 
chariot is the same which Houlditch built for them on their 
marriage." 

" And ugly enough it always was," cried Lady Dearmouth. 
"However, I can infor^ you for certain, that Adams has a 
new coach in hand for them. Lady Mary's mania for dragging 
about her grown-up son, has obliged them to that piece of ex- 
pense. I was at Adams's yesterday, about new springs to my 
blinds (I like to look in there now and then when the drawing- 
rooms have begun, and see what he is bringing out), and I saw 
a remarkably handsome chocolate-coloured coach, just the thing 
for a high sheiiif, or a county member, which I took it into my 
head was for the marriage of that old goose, Sir WiKred Gas- 
coign, who is going to take a third wife by way of chaperon to 
his goslings. But the foreman said " No," it was not for a Sir 
Wilfred anybody, it was for a great parliament gentleman. 
And just then, I espied the Chichester quarterings, and guessed 
i.t once that it was for Morison Langley. It would have been 
a long time before a square-toes like old Langley thought of 
going to Adams. But the young man is beginning to have a 
voice in the family council, and the result of Eton and Christ- 
church is the throwing over of the old chariot." 
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"NotHteraDy, I frost?" cried Mrs. Croneh, a£keiing alarm, 
to which Lady Dearmoath replied by a negative shake of the 
head. " Bat all this need not cause a mortgage of the family 
estate. A new carriage, onoe in twenty years, is ^ot exactly 
what one can call extrayagance." 

" It is not the only instance in which they are lannching out. 
They hare a capital honse this year, in Eaton Square — a new 
carriage — an opera-hox. In short, from all I see and hear, I am 
convinced they mean to cut some sort of figure, and as I said 
before, when the ways and means are not equal to the ways 
and habits, papas are apt to^get cross, and mammas nerTOUs." 

"Does Lady Mary complain of nervousness?" cried Lady 
Dearmoath. " Commend me to a nervous woman five feet ten 
without her ahoes !" 

"The present Lady Delmaine is nervous enough for the 
whole Chichester fiEunily! She makes her footmen wait at 
table in carpet shoes, and has all the muffin-beUs in the pariah 
mufiied. By the way. Lord Delmaine mentioned to me yester- 
day that she is getting on wonderfully under the Somnambulist, 
who will allow her to eat nothing but fillets of smelts, and drink 
nothing but chickweed water." 

Lady Delmaine, meanwhile, was employed in inquiries of her 
husband and son oonoerning the Dowager's dinner. like many 
other fastidioas people, she was fond of sending excuses to invi- 
tations which she affected to despise; yet would afterwards 
evince inqoiaitive interest in all that had happened at the 

party. 

From her son* she could extract notiiing but a few vague com- 
mendations of Cecilia Langley's beauty and the good sense of 
Lady Mary, highly provoking to lus mother, who could not 
forgive the Langleys their sturdy independence, in refusing to 
pay court to the head of the house of Chichester. But Lord 
Dehnaiae was more communicative. Lord Delmaiae was ex- 
oeedingrly out of sorts with everything he had heard and seen at 
the hooae of his grandmother-in-law. 

In the first place, the robust health and temperate habits of 
Hha Dowager, whom not even the old East India Madeira, the 
especial beverage of Dowagers, ooidd bribe into excess, con* 
finoed him that the jointure was likely to prove as severe a 
burthen on his son's estate, as it had been upon his own. Nay, 
so perfect were the old Lady's powers of mastication and voci- 
feration, that there was every probability she might survive to 
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rival in the records of the world's wonders, IJiat Methnaelah in 
petticoats the Countess of Desmond ; who, at a hundred and 
fifty years of age, bullied Kingr James out of a pension; or, 
]>erhaps, if no oherry-tree stood in the way, attain a still more 
heinous long^evity. 

^' And does she keep a better table than she used?" demanded 
the Countess. '* I remember at the dinner the Dowager gaye us 
on our marriage, seven-and-twenty years ago, there was roast 
mutton on the table in the height of the venison season." 

*' You had not then shaken off your Glasgow habits !*' ob- 
served the Earl, who did not like her to take the same libertifib 
with the Chichester family he took with them himself. ** People 
notice those things less in London. A dinner-party is not so 
much of an affair. For my part, I think the DoWager lives in 
greater style than there is any occasion for. For a woman of 
her years to keep a good table, is only to attract about her a aet 
of toadies and hangers on ; and Johnny does not oare for a good 
dinner ; or if he did, might get it at his olub. I am confirmed 
in my opinion, that on an estate like ours four thousand a year 
jointure is a most superfluous provision." 

** Unless the wife happen to have increased it by a fine fortune 
of her own," retorted the Countess. 

" Certainly— certainly. You know, my dear, I made no op- 
position to five thousand for yourself. It is your right. You 
have a claim to it. But the Dowager Lady Delmaine, had a 
mere nobleman's daughter's fortune, of &yQ thousand pounds." 

"She did not consider five thousand poimds a nobleman's 
daughter's fortune, where lier own daughters were concerned !" 
said the Countess, languidly. " Remember the inoonvenienoe it 
cost you to raise the thirty thousand to pay off theirs and Mr. 
Chichester's fortune !" 

" She was always an artfdl, grasping woman !" ejaculated 
the Earl, with a sigh arising from his sense of ill-usage. '* Had 
it not pleased God to take my grandfather, the thirty thousand 
was likely enough to have become sixty !" 

'' And those Langleys. Pray how does Lady Mary wearf" 

'* A fine woman still. No change in her, that I can reooUeoty 
for the last twenty years." 

" An advantage peculiar to women* of cold hearts and in- 
different complexions," observed the Countess, whose pink and 
white had long progressed into a patchy red. 

** Lady Mary has just the same serene expressicm of oounte- 
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naaoe ske used to have. No crows* feet, no parentlieses about the 
mouth, or cap-ribbons to conceal the wrinkles under the chin." 
Seeing, or fancying: she saw, personality in this allusion. Lady 
Delmame spitefully retorted: — "How should Lady Mary have 
anything of the kind? A woman who has led an easy, healthy 
life; and who, if she had met with the same trials as other 
people, has not the sensibility to suffer under them ! Lady Mary 
has no more nerves than a ploughboy !" 

The Earl probably indulged in some mental rejoinder respect- 
ing nerves ; for the Countess's hAd cost him a younger brother's 
fortune in apothecaries' bills, and visits to all the watering- 
plaoes, new and old, of Great Britain and the Continent. But 
he said nothing ; and took himself off to a sulky ride round the 
Hegent's Park, for the cultivation of his ill-humour. 

Morison Langley was a man whom Lord Delmaine could not 
meet, without imbibing a fit of the sullens. Like all the rest of 
the world, the Earl had his sore place; and Langley, without 
intending it, was always " tickling the raw." 

Those who " do lack and suffer hunger"— those whose purple 
and fine linen are purchased at the rag-shop, and whose equipage 
consists in the old wheelbarrow that earns their daily bread, 
have little notion of the cares that jaundice the cheeks of the 
wealthy. No man so rich or great, but is susceptible of envy of 
a greater, or richer, unless sunshine be within. The duke would 
fain be a king, — ^the king an emperor,— the emperor immortal; 
and Lord Delmaine, with a princely fortune, a splendid fsimily 
seat, and a handsome, intelligent son to inherit it, was a martyr 
to discontent. Independent of the two hundred thousand pounds 
which the prolonged dowagerate of the old lady in Grosvenor 
Street had abstracted from his pocket, he laboured under the 
mortification of playing a subordhiate part in his county. 

By the improvidence of his ancestors, Chichester Court stood 
in a shire in which the family property was inconsiderable. 
Either through predilection for a beautiful site, or, perhaps, 
because the estates increased by prudent marriages, by personal 
thrift, and royal favour, were originally of small account, the 
domaia by which it was surrounded was scarcely worth speaking 
c^ and neither royal predilection, nor interested marriages 
coold avail to eject from the adjoining estates, such proprietom 
*B the Duke of Ancaster or the Earl of Grandison. 

Destined, therefore, to abide in insulated littieness, though 
poiaetaing tbousaui^ of acres in bog and mountain in Ireland, 
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rich farms in Devonshire, and a princely territory on the C3yde, 
it was enough to make a man forswear his ancestral Imlls, to be 
stared at in the face by the woods of a rival Earl, and unable to 
reach his hall-door unless by crossing the bridge and river of a 
Duke. 

His lordship's father, during his brief enjoyment of the title, 
and his lordship's grandfather during his long, had vainly 
attempted to buy out, beg out, barter out the enemy's powers. 
It was all in vain. Even when the present Earl, in the vexation 
of knowing that a fine wood clothing the opposite bank of the 
river, forming the chief embellishment of the landscape seen 
from the windows of his banqueting hall, was condemned to the 
axe, offered in exchange for Lord Grandison's estate, the 
choicest district of the Scottish inheritance of the Countess of 
Delmaine, with its water powers and other improvable facilities ; 
his sacrifices were unavailing. As if for malice sake, Lord 

Grandison chose to consider his title in the shire property 

inalienable. Though he had not a mansion nearer to it than. 
Chichester Court was to the Scottish farms, he would not hear 
of parting with property that strengthened his political interests. 

The feeling which, independent of his repugnance to Lady 
Mary as the offspring of the Dowager, had created a coolness on. 
the part of Lord Delmaine towards the Langleys, was the result 
of this false position. As the proprietor of the finest seat in the 
county, and in possession of a fortune that enabled him to grace 
it with extensive hospitality, Lord Delmaine felt entitled to 
aspire to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant. And yet he knew that 
this official dignity had been given away over the heads of his 
father and grandfather; and that there was consequently no 
evidence of ministerial slight towards himself, in the recent 
appointment to the Lieutenancy of the Duke of Ancaster ; whose 
family seat was in an adjoining shire, and who did not inhabit, 
six weeks in the year, the shooting box appended to his princely 
estates, extending over a fourth of the county. 

Lord Delmaine had^ however, flattered himself that an excep- 
tion would be made in his favour; that the smaUness of his 
stake in the county would be overlooked, in favour of the gran- 
deur of his position; and his disappointment was as great as it 
was unreasonable, when the "Gazette," among its manifold 
announcements of the risings and fallings of mankind, — ^the 
graces of royalty and d^i«graces of Basinghall Street, — ^proclaimed, 
with becoming pomp and circumstance, the elevation of the 
i^uke of Ancaster. 
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Kow, as it was well known that Morison Langley, though 
labouring under the stigma of being what is called an indepen- 
dent member (that is, a member of no value to either party, 
and consequently of small account in the eyes of ministers), did 
happen to enjoy, in a supreme degree, the confidence of Govem- 
inent; and as the jealous eyes of Lord Delmaine had noted that, 
on the very day succeeding the demise of the late yenerable Earl 
of Gandergoose (the deceased Lord Lieutenant), Morison Langley, 
^.t M.P., had an interview with the Right Honourable Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, albeit that interview related to 
the reprieve of a rogue under sentence of death for horse-stealing, 
cbose to surmise that it related to the disposal of the Lieu- 
tenancy. 

The parties had not met since, though many months had 
elapsed, till the dinner party given by their common relative, 
the Dowager; and though the straightforward manliness of 
Langley was such as must have won its way into any heart of 
which the ax>erture was less narrow than that of Lord Delmaine, 
the Earl rose from his claret with a conviction, that half the 
things said in the frankness of his heart by Morison Langley 
were arrows barbed against himself. 

The county member, who, on the contrary, was really anxious 
to live on a more friendly footing with the father of those who 
were cousins to his children, was unconscious of having given 
offence. It was so much a part of his character to think more 

reverentially of those who had ten acres of land in shire, 

than those who had a hundred elsewhere, that even his good 
will towards Lord Delmaine could not repress the demon- 
strations in which he was in the habit of indulging. He spoke, 
for instance, in the highest terms of the Duke of Ancaster, — ^his 
friend through boyhood and manhood,— in sickness and in 
health ; who supported in the Upper House the same line of 
pontics to which he devoted himself in the Lower ; and Lord 
Delmaine, who, at that moment, would scarcely have bidden 
his coachman turn aside had it been his grace's fate to fall 
imder his chariot wheels, grew pale with irritation as he 
listened. 

When Langley alluded to the satisfaction experienced by the 
whole county in the Duke's appointment to the Lieutenancy, 
Ix)rd Delmaine, though his own hopes had been shrouded in 
the reserve which enveloped both the greatest and least of his 
l>H)ce€dings, felt convinced that Langley was triumphing in hia 
Siortification I 
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"There are, of course, two opinions on all suoli points," said 
the Earl, perceiying that Langley paused for a reply. " Many 
people expected that Lord Grandison would have been nomi- 
nated." 

"Lord Grandison f— A man who has no residence in the 
oounty ?" — cried Mr. Langley. 

"He has very fine property there; and the appointment 
might have tempted him to buUd on the Grandison estates." 

** Scarcely, I fear," replied Langley, with a smile which Lord 
Delmaine found especially provoking. " Besides, between our- 
selves, had the appointment been offered to Lord Grandison, he 
would not have accepted it." 

"I cannot agree in your supposition," coldly replied the Earl. 

•* It is no supposition," persisted Langley. * * Grandison is one 
of the oldest Mends I have in the world. His opinions are as 
well, perhaps better, known to me than my own. I regret to 
Bay that his alienation from Government becomes every day 

more confirmed ; and should the Church question but we 

need not plunge into the bottomless pit of politics. Suffice it, 
that I have Lord Grandison' s own authority for what I have 
advanced." 

Lord Delmaine bowed stiffly. He was doubly and trebly 
vexed. In spite of his desire to propitiate the Earl of Grandison 
with a view to the eventual exchange of their properties, there 
existed between them a sort of incipient feud, which, in former 
times, would have exploded into a Capulet and Montagu anta- 
gonism. Though they rarely met, save in that glorious House, 
whose occupation is to keep the drag-chain steady on the vehicle 
of the state lest the velocity of its progress should become 
perilous, they hated each other with a detestation as great as 
good*breeding would allow. Their antipathy had its origin, 
however, only in the same pitiful spleens that originate the 
quarrels of so many country neighbours; the preservation of 
game and quickset hedges, — ^the adjustment of tithes, — the right 
of watercourses and pathways, and the precedence of their 
agents' wives. Lord Delmaine's land-steward thought him 
shamefully aggrieved by Lord Grandison; Lord Grandison's 
auditor had not words to express his disgust at the shabbiness 
of the Earl of Delmaine ; and between the tale-bearing and 
urging of both, nothing but chilliness of temperament on one 
part, and tenderness of conscience on the other, could have kept 
their principals, on more than one occasion, from a hostile 
encounter. 
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Still, Lord Dftlmarno eonld not oreroome his wish to be on 
better tennswith one on whose eapiioes depended the Tiew from 
bis dining-iooin windows; and* ever and anon, between the 
sldimishes caused by the apprehension of poachers, or the agita- 
tion of a bonndary question, he would sidle forward with 
attempts at reconciliation. If the grand transfer of property 
wMcli was to grace Chichester Court with a domain enabling its 
turrets to stretch their lazy evening shadows to the utmost on 
ground of their own, did not take place in their lifetime, it 
night, in that of their immediate descendants. A contingency 
noreoTer, had occasionally glanced into the mind of the Earl of 
Delinaine, touching the union of his only son with the eldest 
daughter of Lord Qrandison, that seemed to convey hopeful 
promise. But aa Lady Alice de Wendover was scarcely seven- 
teen, not presented, — ^not out, — he had not, even to the projected 
bridegroom, ventured a hint upqn the subject. 

His jealousy of Morison Langley's intimacy with the Duke 
of Ancaster was aggravated, accordingly, by the discovery of 
his close Mendship with the Earl of Grandison. Though it was 
scarcely likely that Langley should be desirous of exchanging 
any p(^on of his charming estate (an estate lying within a ring 
fence), ^gainst the coveted portion of Lord Grandison's, it was 
not impossible he might have views for his son similar to those 
of the Earl. 

Poor Lord Pelmaine went pricking along the outer circle of 
the Regent's Park, accordingly, with Ids horse's nose scenting 
the earth, and his own the sky, as if trusting to read thereon 
whether to make a Mend or an enemy of the honourable mem* 

ber for ahire. At length, having twice entangled himself 

among the file of carriages waiting at the Zoological Gardens, 
he directed his way homeward, resolved to court the friendship 
of the Langley s in the first instance; leaving it for that wide 
word "hereafter," to determine whether that intiinaoy, once 
formed, were worth preserriiig. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Do not smile at me that I boast her off; 

For thou Shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 

And make it halt.behind her. 

Shaespeare. 

The Earl of Grandison, though the bosom friend of bo sober a 
character as Langley, the county member, was what the world 
calls " a deuced odd fellow." His habits were strictly in ac- 
cordance with the dignity of his position ; but his words were 
wilder than his actions. After commencing life with the usual 
allotment of generous enthusiasm, the fatal dowry of youth, the 
disappointments which to some men bring despair, inspired 
Lord Grandison with a kind of reckless jocularity, — one of the 
many forms of mental desperation. He affected a mood of 
Epicurean philosophy ; as if resolved to enjoy to the utmost his 
share of the good things of this world; though the supreme 
spirit of excellence he had ascribed to them had been found 
wanting. • 

The disappointment which had brought him to this bitter 
view of human life, was of a nature, nevertheless, to inspire, 
more gentle repinings; of a nature, had Lord Grandison been a 
man of religious . conviction, to elevate his soul to a higher 
sphere, rather than to debase it to materialism. He had lost, in 
the prime of her youth and beauty, a beloyed wife ; a woman 
congenial with all his thoughts and associations : and in child- 
bed too, — ^that more distressing claim on conjugal regret. 
Startled, almost stunned, by the suddenness of the blow, Lord 
Grandison's heart hardened itself against the chastisements of 
God. He felt injured by the affliction that had befallen him. 
Instead of attempting to knit anew the broken chain of domestic 
happiness, he resolved to explore a field whose enjoyments are 
of a less casual nature. Instead of seeking consolation, he 
sought diversion. In the bitterness of his soul, he began to 
laugh and jest at the follies and hypocrisies of life ; sparing no- 
body, not even himself. But as his philosophy was far from of an 
ascetic nature ; as his tub consisted of one of the best houses in 
town, and his dish of herbs of the best dinner served by the best 
cook, his lordship's school became wonderfully popular. 
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While conducting himself in all the great relations of life 
with scrupulous propriety, Lord Grandison did not hesitate to 
indulge in the most indecorous allusions ; — ^laughing at King 
and Constitution, — ^Mitre and Woolsack, with complete un- 
reserve. Still there was one point on which lie observed such 
punctilious decency, as to justify the high opinion in wMcli he 
was held by Morrison Langley. As regarded the education of 
his daughters, the formalities of his house were exemplary. In 
all respects, the intentions of the late amiable Lady Grandison 
towards her children, were carried into effect. Nay, the poor 
indower, in the first outbreak of his wretchedness, had gone so 
far as to induce Lady Mary Langley to give up her claims upon 
the excellent person who was then superintending the education 
of Cecilia. 

" You are able to preside over your child's training, — ^to afibrd 
her an example !" was the plea of the earl. " Have pity upon 
my motherless girls !" 

And Lady Mary, aware that the late countess had, in truth, 
cited Mrs. Bennet as the model she was desirous to follow in 
seeking an instructress for Lady Alicia, benevolently made the 
sacrifice. Aiive to Lord Grandison' s distracted state of mind, 
she considered it a Christian duty to introduce into his house- 
hold a person capable, amid the general disorder, of afibrding a 
mother's counsels to the motherless. 

She had never repented the act of self-denial. Her own Cecilia, 
with a less accomplished preceptress, had been thrown more into 
her own hands ; while the conduct of Mrs. Bennet in the estab- 
lishment of the eccentric earl, proved such as to justify the 
general prejudice in her favour. Lady Alicia was expanding 
into womanhood, all that the doting affection of her father 
could desire. Her fair sisters presented progressive portraits of 
herself. And the Earl of Grandison had every excuse for the 
<K)nviction, that had their mother survived, she could not have 
directed with fonder care the formation of their minds and 
manners. 

Lady AHda, now in her seventeenth year, was truly, as her 
&ther sometimes gratified himself by asserting to his venerated 
friend Lady Mary, as pure and lovely as an angel. She had 
derived, indeed, some advantage from the bereavement so much 
^plored. Unspoiled by indulgence, uninjured by premature 
^counter with the flatteries of the world, unexcited by inti\>- 
(iiiotion icto jnyenile f^tes» Alicia had heard no commendations 

s 
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of her beauty, no enoomiums of her talents. Daring the London 
seasoni Lord Grandison allowed his girls and their governess to 
take possession of his old-fashioned family villa at Hanwell, so as 
to combine the advantages of London masters and country air ; 
and the moment Parliament was up» away they all went again 
to his seat in Cheshire, to inhale the sea-breezes, and expand 
into the full development of girlish loveliness. 

Not one of Lord Grandison's London associates had so much 
as beheld his daughters. The little recluses were visited three or 
four times every spring by the Langleys, who had given them 
such signal proofs of affection. But ike gay set with whom he 
lived, laughed, and jested, his oo-mates of the dub and opera. 
Black wall dinners, and potations of Hochheimer, had only a 
vague idea that the earl was a family man. 

There was something almost affecting in the celerity with 
which the sarcastic Lord Grandison was in a moment recalled 
from worldly discussions,by the remote stallusion to his daughters. 
His ** poor Mary" was stiU enshrined in the innermost sanctuary 
of his heart. Whatever weeds might spring round the hallowed 
image, theie it stUl abided, steadfast upon its altar. In the height 
of the orgie, in the wildest frenzy of excess, a mere whisper of 
the one loved name recalled him to himself. At sight of the 
girls, a spirit of regeneration seemed to possess him. In their 
presence he never uttered an unseemly jest, a reckless sentiment. 
They were her* — they were *' poor Mary's," and, as such, sacred 
in his sight. 

Of late, indeed, about the period when Lord Delmaine fancied 
him ambitious of becoming Lord Lieutenant and Custos Boiulo^ 

rum of the shire of , (an honour for which he cared no more 

th^^n to have become a compounder of the King's cheesecakes,) 
he had begun to entertain a new sense of parental inquietude, on 
noticing the developed loveliness of his eldest daughter. Suitors 
would soon present themselves for her hand. The eldest of his 
co-heiresses was a match for a prince, even without reference to 
Alicia's personal attractions ; and how was he, so little skilled 
in the mysteries of the female heart, so aUve to the worthless- 
ness of the male, to discriminate between merit and its semblance 
among the pretenders to her hand ? *' Poor Mary" would have 
decided in a minute 1 He fancied that a tender mother's in- 
stinct must, in such cases, be ini'alUble. But how was a widowed 
father to venture, unassisted, upon Lady Alicia's introduction 
into the worlds 
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Anzietiefi of this descriptioii often rendered bia pillow sleep- 
l^Bs. He had absolute relianoe upon the e^ellent wi£9 of bis 
Mend Langley — ** poor MaryV yenerated oompanion. But 
oouldhehope that her ladyship, with a grown-up daughter of 
her ovn, would derote muoh time or thought to the ix^troduo- 
tionofaaother? 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the apprehensLons of wbioh she was 
the ol^'eot, Alicia grew and grew, till even Mrs. Bennet thought it 
olmoii time she should exchange Mrs. Maroet's oonyersations for 
those of the fashionable world. Though tall and finely formed, 
there was something younger than her 9ge in the appearance of 
the new beauty. By constantly sharing the sports and avoca- 
tions of sisters oonsid^rably her juniors, Alicia retained the 
tastes and simplicity of childhood, even after attaining a woman's 
grace and intelligence. The transparency of her complexion, 
which caused its tintsto yary almost with eyery word, the charm 
of the long black lashes yeiling her dark grey eyes, the yivid 
redness of ber lips— all the toshness of extreme youth,— tended 
to enhance the natural graces of a deportment unshackled by 
the embarrassments of artificial U&. 

'' She is too pretty to remain with us long, my dear Mrs. Ben- 
net," cried the earl, aside to his representatiye, when, haying 
arriyed unexpectedly one morning at Hanwell, he found the 
girb amusiug themsdyes upon the lawn, and stood beside the 
goyemess watching their sports. *' Hush, hush V* she exclaimed, 
" I entreat you, my Iqrd, do not let such expressions escape 
your Ups in her hearing. I bave brought her up without allow** 
ing her thoughts to stray to the probability of any change in he? 
situation." 

Lord Grandison smiled indulgently at the good wcfnan's ear- 
nestness, as he proceeded to fold his children, one by one, to his 
bosom. But he smiled in other guise as he rode homewards to 
a formal dinner at the Buke of Ancaster's, and reflected within 
himself that Mrs. Bennet's reserves were, perhaps, a little inju- 
dicious. 

" No man can be more disposed than I am to maintain the 
purity of the female mind," mused the earl. ** But this good 
woman seems a trifle inclined to prudery ! — My girls are not to 
be Utopians. They must abide in the world as it is, and fulfil 
the duties incumbent on their sex. — ^Another month or two, and 
Alice will be wooed ; another year or two, and she will become a 
wife and mother. Yet, according to Mrs. Bennet's system^ thi» 

£ 2 
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possibility has been kept out of her view as something vnna^ 
tural and monstrons. The poor child has seen only her governess 
and masters, — read nothing but her lesson-books. Is this fitting 
preparation for the crowd into which, under goyemanoe so un- 
skilful as mine, she is about to be precipitated ? Oh ! my poor 
Mary ! — ^Had she lived to share with me this anxious moment, 
I should not experience these anxieties !" 

The result of these reflections was a determination, on the 
part of the earl, that his girls and their governess should 
take up their abode with him in Park Lane, in the course of a 
week or two. Hitherto, he had never steadily contemplated the 
marriage of his daughter. The sudden death of his wife had 
inspired him with so profound a conviction of the pre- 
cariousness of human life, that when serious, he considered it 
unlawful to project the future establishment of one who might 
be, at any moment, snatched from his arms. And in his ordinary 
mood, he treated as a jest those arrangements of parents for the 
fature alliances of their children, which are pretty sure to form 
the groundwork of mutual disgust. 

But now that Lady Alicia stood before him in the maturity of 
her maidenly beauty, a sudden apprehension struck him that he 
had, in some respects, neglected her interests. Since he thought 
her too rare a creature to be left to the hazards and courtships 
of a London season, it behoved him to be trebly select in the 
choice of those who were familiarly admitted to his house. 

On glancing round the circle of his male acquaintance of an 
age and condition to aspire to the hand of Lady Alicia, there 
was literally only one on whom his thoughts could rest with 
complacency, as a partner for her, even in the dance. Augustus 
Langley, who had grown up to manhood under his eyes, the idol 
of the family the earl most respected in the world, was just 
guch a son as he would have chosen for himself. In the country, 
in London, at College, Lord Grandison had watched his progress, 
as one upon whose well-doing in life depended in a great measure 
the happiness of his friend ; and he was forced to admit that the 
partiality of the Langleys for this hope of their house was well 
founded, and the conduct of Augustus unexceptionable. 

** It would be the joy of my life to call that spirited lad my 
son-in-law," was his ultimate reflection. "With Augustus 
Langley I should have no reserves, no anxieties, no inbreak 
into my domestic comfort. But such a project, I am convinced, 
would never present itself to his father ; whose fortune acarcely 
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jnstafies a proposal to the heiress of ten thousand a year, and 

should Alice make a matoh that suits me, of as much more. 

Totmg Langley, too, may have other inclinations. He is moying 

in the world. He has had plenty of leisure to look about him. 

He may be in love, even engaged. On the whole, it would be 

as well perhaps to lose no further time in making the young 

people acquainted, and giving them, at least, a chance of 

leaLizing my wishes. In a fortnight, Alicia will be seventeen ; 

and from that day, she shall take the head of my table, and be 

presented at the next drawing-room. ITiat favour I am sure 

of obtaining from Lady Mary. I must feel my way afterwards ; 

and above all, not appear desirous to force my girl upon her as 

a daughter-in-law." 

With regard to any other family than the Langleys, such a 
supposition could have hardly presented itself. Eor Lady 
Alicia was one of the most brilliant matches of the day ; and it 
was only the strict seclusion of her education, that prevented 
her having been already invested by the newspapers with 
offensive publicity. 

But it was not alone the gentle immortality of the Morning 
Post from which her name was withheld. Even those who 
called themselves Lord Grandison's friends, even those who for 
years had been laughing at his jokes, eating his good dinners, 
and giving him bad ones in return, knew nothing definitive 
concerning his daughters. The peerage informed them that 
he was a widower, and said nothing of the demise of the 
children announced as the rapid result of his wedded life. 
But there was so little of the family-man about him, that 
these tender pledges might have evaporated firom the face of the 
earth, or were possibly not of a nature to gratify the cravings 
of parental vanity. 

A few of those whose visits to Ghrandison House had extended 
beyond the day's hatttte to which twice or thrice, in the shooting 
season. Lord Grandison's Mends and neighbours were invited, 
recalled to mind having occasionally crossed in the grounds 
three slips of girls in white frocks and straw bonnets, escorted 
by a dowdy woman, either nurse or governess, all four of whom 
curtsied on their approach ; and one or two had even caught a 
glimpse of Mrs. Bennet or Alicia, emerging at an early hour 
from the library, where they had been to consult some map or 
chart too large for transportation to the school-room. But no 
one felt sufficiently interested to make further inquiries. 
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Even Lord Delmaine, whose chimera of appropriating the 
Wilamere woodlands, by means of a marriage between his son 
and the daughter of the earl, had nerer taken the trouble to 
ask more than his memory and the peerage suggested^ namely* 
tliat Lady Alicia had nearly attained her eighteenth year ; and 
to the gossiping coterie in Qrosrenor Street her Tery existence 
was nnknown. The Dowager sometimes discussed Lord Gran- 
diton as "that horrid man in Park Lane, who gires such 
famous dinners, and says such infamous things;" but of hi« 
progeny she knew nothing. 

" Pray who was with your mother last night at the Opera V 
she inquired one day of her grandson Augustus, stopping him 
in the park for the purpose, though the pace at which he was 
proceeding ought to hare warned her that he was in haste* 
Last night at the Opera ! — My sister, I suppose." 
Cecilia, of dourse. But another lady was of the party. 
Ifrs. Grouch tells me Ihat a stranger sat at the back of the 
box." 

" Indeed !— Shamefully rude of them !--I will scold Cissy for 
it. Good morning." 

" Don't go yet. I hare a message for yotr mother. I want 
to know where she gets — ^surely^ you must haye heard her 
mention whom she was going to take to the Opera? — Three 
women squeezed into a pit-box I — I never heard of such a 
thing r 

** Nor 1 1— You fiaid you wanted to know where my mother 
procured— what? — ^Pray tell me, for I am in haste." 

" Weren't you at the Opera, yourself, then !" 

« Not last night." 

"You were wrong* A young man, who respects himself, 
should always be seen there on Tuesdays, during the first act 
1^ the ballet." 

** Thanks fo^ the hint. Zasi night I was at the House, to 
hear my father speak on Ihe Irish question ; and, as the debate 
was adjourned, I am hastening thither again." 

"The House, always the House!" angrily mumbled the 
Dowager. "Treading in your father's steps, I see. Thirty 
years han he made a slare of himself; and for what, pray? 
What honours has he obtained ? What has the nation dome for 
him ? The House, indeed I " 

"Has yoor ladyship any further commands?" demanded 
Augustus, uncertain what sort of litany his grandmother might 
be reciting in the corner of her family coach. 
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"None, if yon are on yonr way to the Honse of Commons," 
cried she, in a pet. ** I have no interest in any such * black- 
guard bear-garden,* as your father's friend, Lord Grandison, 
called it the other night." 

"Did he? Just like him! Ah! by the way, if my mother 
had any one besides Cecilia with her last night at the Opera, 
it was probably Lord Grandison's daughter." 

"Lord Grandison? His girls are children. He has no 
daughter out." 
" She is to be presented at the next drawing-room." . 
"Indeed! Are you quite sure? Very extraordinary that I 
should have heard nothing of it ! What sort of girl is she ?" 
"Like other sorts of girls, I conclude." 
"Pretty?" 

" I have never seen her." 
" Never seen her ? and prefer stewing yourself to rags in the 

bad air of the gallery, to " 

" With the intimacy that subsists between the femilies, I am 
not likely to want opportunities of seeing her. Besides, I am 
not partial to young ladies in pinafores," cried Augustus, 
growing impatient. " And now I must really wish you good 
morning, for I am an hour after my time." 

It was in truth Lady Alicia, who, on the occasion in question, 
had been inaugurated, under Lady Mary Langley's protection, 
into the pleasures of an Italian Opera ; and who had returned 
home so excited by the joy of hearing her favourite music 
executed with a degree of perfection, such as her utmost 
imagination had never ascribed to the art, that Mrs. Bennet was 
terrified at her enthusiasm. 

On the Saturday following. Lady Mary, sympathi«ing with 
her innocent joy, petitioned Lord Grandison that Lady Alicia 
might again accompany her. But, even this second time, 
Augustus saw nothing more than that the young lady he 
jumped from the carriage to hand in by the light of the lamps 
in Park-lane, was tall, and dressed in white. After hurriedly 
escorting his mother's party to her box, he withdrew to his 
stall, or, if the truth must be told, to Lady Gransdeii's box, the 
centre of attraction to all the young men of his set. Not that 
he was an especial admirer of the viscountess; Augustus's 
thoughts were far too much engrossed by the question of the 
preceding' night, and debating it over again with every public 
man he could coax into an argument, to agitate his mind 
concerning either black, brown, or fair. His incentive to oulti- 
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Tate Lady Graasden's smiles was a sort of restless jealousy of 
those she was said by the Dowager and Lady Meliora to bestow 
upon his cousin. 

Almost every young man, on first entering into society, 
selects some other, rathei older and of higher condition than 
himself, as an object of peevish rivalship. Lord Chichester 
was at once the glass of fashion and the antipathy of Augustus 
Langley. It was all the Dowager's doing. From the time her 
grandson reached his Horace and Homer, she had taken delight 
in twitting him with the superior scholarship of her great 
grandson, his predecessor at Eton ; and, though there was just 
the difference of age between the two that otight to have 
rendered rivalship impossible, young Langley, instead of 
applauding in his cousin the acquirements to which he would 
have done enthusiastic justice in any other man, had scarcely 
patience to hear, every vacation in Grosvenor-street, "At 
fifteen. Lord Chichester had accomplished so and so. At 
nineteen, Chichester took his degree. Few young men of the 
day are likely to distinguish themselves like Lord Chichester ! " 

Still more was he provoked, when the same partiality pursued 
him to Langley Park. During the single winter passed by his 

cousin in shire, previous to setting off on the grand tour, 

he had become intimately acquainted with the Langley family ; 
and both Lady Mary and Cecilia were now almost as fond as 
the Dowager of repeating, " Chichester dqes this," or " Chi- 
chester says that." Chichester was their admirable Crichton ; 
and Augustus grew more jealous of him than before. It was a 
weakness, he was conscious of it, he was ashamed of it, even 
before it had been pointed out to him by his sister. Still, he 
continued to make Lord Delmaine's son the object, not of his 
imitation, but his emulation. If Chichester wore a brown coat, 
he tried to look better in a blue. If Chichester sported a new 
cab, Augustus persuaded his father into a phaeton. They were 
excellent Mends. They walked arm in arm into the same 
club. Yet Augustus Langley was miserable whenever his cousin 
excelled him in so much as a game of billiards. He was 
beginning to wear his life out at tennis, simply because he had 
heard Lord Chichester quoted at Oxford as the best racket in 
the university. 

Such was the origin of his present attendance upon Lady 
Gransden; and as the viscountess was really an agreeable 
unaffected woman, it was no great sacrifice to sit Saturday 
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after Tuesday, and Tuesday after Saturday in her Opera box, 
till his attendance upon his mother and sister summoned him 
away. His duties indeed interfered a little with his pleasures ; 
for while escorting Lady Mary to her carriage, Lord Chichester 
was receiving the thajiks of Lady Gransden for similar atten- 
tions. He was vexed, therefore, on hearing that Lord Grandi- 
son's young daughter was frequently to accompany his family, 
lest it should entail the necessity of an earlier departure, 
and abridge his attendance on the lady of Lord Chichester's 
thoughts. 

"Did you ever see any one so lovely?" was Cecilia's obser- 
vation to her brother, as they stood together a moment in the 
drawing-room in Eaton-square, after returning from the 
Opera. 

" She is pretty, certainly. Those velvet dahHas in her hair 
were remarkably becoming." 

" Dahlias ! you are dreaming. She had nothing in her hair," 
said Miss Langley, taking up her candlestick. 

"You want to ascertain whether I am as unobservant as 
ever of women's dress? But catechize me as strictly as you 
will, she wore crimson velvet dahlias with diamond centres." 
" I was not talking of Lady Ghransden." 
"Of whom, then?" 

"Of Alicia — of Lord Grandison's daughter. Don't you 
thing her the most beautiful girl you ever saw ?" 

"To say the truth, I never even looked at her," cried 
Augustus. " One had never heard her spoken of as a beauty ; 
and I, therefore—" 

"Mamma always said she would turn out handsome," ob- 
served Cecilia, proceeding to the door. " But who could fore- 
see such perfection." 

"Miss Cecilia Langley was afraid of being eclipsed, then, 
that she kept her Mend all the evening in the back ground ?" 

"Lord Grandison requested it might be so. Alicia is not 
yet presented, — and he does not wish her to attract too much 
attention." 

"One would imaginR be thought hb daughter a second 
Helen !" 
"And so she is!" 

** You little damsels are so apt to make miracles of each other V* 
continued he, checking a yawn, and accompanying his good 
night to Mb sister with an affectionate kiss on the forehead. 
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" However, I have so mucli faitli in my mother's good taste, 
that I promise to sit out a whole act with you in honour of 
Lady A]icia de Wendover, the first night she accompanies you 
to the Opera." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tell me, daughter 
How stands your disposition to be married? 
t/tf. It is an honour that I dream not of. 

Shakspeabe. 

PooE Mrs. Bennet ! It was a trying moment for her when the 
lovely girl, whose thoughts, for fifteen years past, she had been 
striving to divert from the perception of her own loveliness, 
was carried oS to be exposed to the admiring gaze of thousands 
of spectators ! Governesses are seldom endowed with a com- 
prehensive spirit ; if they were, few of them would remain 
governesses. Their school-room philosophy contents itself with 
exacting the daily performance of an incalculable number of 
tasks. Few of them look to the expansion of the mind under 
their charge ; still fewer, to the ultimate object of its expansion. 
Knowledge is made the end, and not the means of wisdom ; and 
grammar, geography, history, and Grossman's catechism, duly 
learned and Well recollected, suffice as the groundwork of every 
social virtue. 

Mrs. Bennet, in assuring Lord Qrandison that his daughter 
was remarkably well infbrmed for her years, meant only that her 
memory was stored with historical events, and that she played 
and painted better than most girls of her age : — ^while the earl, 
on the contrary, understood her to express that Lady Alicia 
was qualified to take a part in general conversation, to exercise 
a sufficient judgment in the little emergencies of society, — ^to 
act, in short, the part of one whom a few months might invest 
with the responsibilities of a wife. 

In point of fact, no demoiselle issuing from the gates of her 
convent could be morelgnorant of the minor morals of society, 
than Lady Alicia. In the case of the foreign damsel, indeed, 
the deficiency would be comparatively unimportant, nothing 
being required of her beyond a silent simper. But the freedom 
of speech and action allowed to English girls, assigns them a 
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placeasmemBers of society, and exacts something of them in 
return. 

All, howerer, that Mrs. Bennet sngg^ested to her pnpU in 

deference to the usages of the world, was to be careful to answer 

when spoken to, and to phrase her reply according to the exact 

rank of the interlooutor ; to offer seato to her female visitants ; 

and to dance her retj best when so fortunate as to be f avonred 

irith a partner. All else would foUow as a matter of course. 

As «^ was to remain on the spot, for the care of Lady Helen 

and Lady Mary, aU future dilemmas might be referred to her 

jodgment. The good woman evidently fancied her authority 

was to be undiminished ; nay, that on the morning following 

ker first ball. Lady Alicia was to re-enter the school-room and 

finish the chapters they had still to go through for the comple* 

tion of their course of umrersal history. 

Mrs. Bennet- could scarcely indeed forgive Lord Grandison 
ike suddenness with which he had determined upon introducing 
Lady Alicia a year earlier than had been decided between them. 
She was of opinion that her ladyship's education was far from 
complete. There were several departments in ancient history 
with which her younger sister, Lady &elen, was more con* 
Tersant. She only trusted the poor deal* girl might not dis- 
grace herself. But it was an anxiou^s moment. She had 
bespoken the indulgence of Lady Mary Langley. She had 
apprized Cecilia of Lady Alicia's weak point, concerning the 
Ptolemies, and trusted her friends would refrain from question- 
ing her on the Egryptian chapter,— bearing in mind that it still 
wanted eight months of the period originally assigned by Lord 
Grandison to perfect his daughter's education. 

During Lady Alicia's absence, that first night of the Opera, 
Mrs. Bennet sat fidgeting, with cold hands and fiushed cheeks, 
lest her dear Alicia should be pronounced unpardonably igno* 
tant, and disgraoefully awkward. She remained up till her 
Mum, trembling lest the poor girl should make her appear- 
ance discouraged and dispirited ; perhaps weeping from the 
neglects or contempts she had undergone. 

What, therefore, was her consternation, when, about mid- 
sight, her beautiful pupil bounded into the school-room ; her 
cheeks flushed with smiles of delight, — ^her eyes irradiated with 
^wonted brilliancy, her air, her movements, as much excited 
ky the pleasures of the evening, as if an enchanter's wand had 
Ti^ified tthe automaton ! For some time, Lady AJida could not 
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speak articulately, for the eagerness of her desire to communi- 
cate to her friend some notion of tho pleasures she had been 
enjoying. It was in yain that the governess, by precipitate 
remonstrances, strove to recall her to reason. All was delirium 
in the bewildered brain of the startled recluse. 

** Take off your shawl, my love, and sit down like a reasonable 
being, while I prepare you a cup of tea,'* said Mrs. Bennet, 
putting a mark in Guvier's Theory of the Earth, which she had 
been endeavouring to peruse, nothing doubting that the young 
girl's excited state of mind arose from gratified vanity,— from 
the admiration drawn forth by beauty, which, till that moment, 
the governess had never appreciated. 

"Oh! my dearest Mrs. Bennet!" — cried Lady Alicia, unim- 
pressed by her grave looks, and throwing down her mantle on 
the floor, with little regard to the maxims of Teresa Tidy, one 
of the favourite authorities of the school-room. " If you could 
but have heard that divine quartette! — I, who had always 
fancied one could understand music by force of study !— I, who 
thought I knew Bellini— and understood the Puritani, yet had 
never heard Lablache — Rubini — Grisi! — Oh! that duet! I 
assure you, the tears, in spite of all I could do to restrain them, 
would force their way. You never told me what an enchanting 
creature I should find the Grisi?" 

" I never heard her, my dear. The papers say, she sings 
charmingly." 

** Sings I It is more than singing— more than actings— more 
than anything I ever imagined ! How strange that papa should 
not like the Opera. Never mind. He must have a box. I will 
never let him rest till he has taken a box, that we may all enjoy 
it together." 

" And {he dancing, my dear. I think I understood, there was 
to be dancing after the Opera?" 

"Yes, charming^—Taglioni— the Elslers— I ^ever conceived 
that dancing could be so enchanting ! Why did you not prepare 
me for the wonderful display of taste and talent I should find at 
the Opera?" 

" It was rather my duty, my dear child, to repress your undue 
value for such frivolous diversions !" 

" And then the brilliant lights— the fine jewels— the beautiful 
faces!" cried Lady Alicia, not listening to a syllable. "And 
Lady Mary and Cecilia Langley so kind, in pointing out every- 
thing worthy of notice. How glad I am that papa has decided 
to bring me out this season !' 
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" And was Mr. Langley of your party ?" inquired Mrs. Bennet, 

conjectmiiig: some latent motLye for the exuberant spirits of 

Lady Alicia, wMcli it wa^ the duty of her calling to ferret out. 
"Mr. Langley! — ^Dearest Mrs. Bennet! — ^As if so grave a 

man went to places of pnbHc amnsement !*' 
"I aDaded to Lady Mary's tan, my dear," resumed the 

goTerness, satisfied from what she conceiyed an eyaaion, that 

she had now reached the heart of the matter. 
"Angnstus? Do yon mean Cecilia's brother? Yes— he was 

there; that is, he took care of ns to the box, and on going away, 

from the box to the carriage. But we saw no more of him. It 

was no great loss. He does not seem so agreeable as the rest of 

the family." 
Recalling to mind all she had oyer heard or read of the 

artifices of young ladies of seyenteen, instead of relying upon 
the noble nature with which she had to deal, Mrs. Bennet settled 
that Augustus was at the bottom of alL And, haying attended 
Lady Alicia to her room, and seen her head laid upon a pillow 
likely to be rendered sleepless by glowing yisions of distressed 
princesses, contra-basso coyenanters, tender sorrows in E minor, 
and triumphal entries in four sharps, sylphs and figurantes, 
Bengal lights, and garlands of cut paper, £Jie retired to her own, 
convinced that Cupid was the artist by whose skill her pupil's 
eyes had been so instantaneously tinged with fire, and her 
cheeks tinted with roses. 

Next morning she requested an audience of the earl, to com- 
mnnicate her chimera; entreating him, after a preamble as long 
as that of a bill in chancery, to consider maturely, before he 
threw Lady Alicia into the arms of the Langley family, that 
one of its members was a handsome young gentleman, two-and- 
twenty years of age. 

*'And what then?" inquired Lord Grandison, whose dread of 
goyemess pragmaticality had been one of his motiyes for keeping 
the girls at Hanwell. 

"Merely that my pupil's affections are likely to become 
engaged before your lordship is aware of it," was the anxious 
hidy's reply. 

'* I win not do you the injustice to suppose that your lessons 
have been so tlirown away," said Lord Orandison, with a smile. 
"Nor is my daughter, I flatter myself, of quite so inflammatory 
a nature." 

*' Neyertheless, if your lordship — " 

" My dear ^;ood Mrs. Bennet," interrupted the earl, " I haye 
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great confldencd in your good intentloiis, but equal couMence 
in the good sense of Lady Mary Langley and the good feeling of 
Alicia. I will not burthen your time and responsibility so far 
as to expeot that, while presiding oyer the education of Helen 
and Mary, you can also have an eye to Alicia's proceedings at 
balls and operas. For the future, therefore, beyond paying you 
the grateful respect she owes to so valuable a Mend, she will be 
no further incumbrance on the school-room." 

Poor Mrs. Bennet thoroughly understood the decree. Her 
authority was at an end,— her wand broken, — ^her child become 
a woman. Her first impulse was to be affronted ; her second, 
to regret having harassed Lord Grandison with the declaratioa 
of her fears ; her third, to retire quietly to the fulfilment of her 
duties ; retaining, at least, more influence over Lady Alicia as 
a resident under the same roof, than by a peevish resignation 
of ofi^e. Though no longer her governess, sho might remain 
her Mend, 

She was, however, still unprepared for the worst. She had 
understood that Alicia's was to be a partial introduction— a 
peeping out, rather than a coming out. Li spite of her polyglot- 
erudition, t}ie governess coidd not conceive all that is included 
in the word ** presented." She did not know that the Alicia, a 
child at sixteen years eleven months and twenty-nine days, 
became a woman when a day more rendered hei seventeen ; or 
that she who was a nonentity on the third of May, could be a 
person of importance on the fourth— and ever afterwards. 

There was a person in the establishment who understood all 
this far better. Mrs. Wallis, the confidential maid of the late 
countess, still remained in the house as attendant on her 
daughters. Twelve years had Lady Grandison been in the 
grave, and poor "Wallis' s calling a blank. But the moment 
Lady Alicia's muslin &ook was exchanged for a court train, 
the instincts of her vocation reappeared. Her first decree pur* 
ported that the daughter of the Earl of Grandison must conform 
to the fashions of the day, and be elegantly dressed ; and Wallis 
having carte blanche from the earli took care that all should be 
as it ought. 

Neither did it astonish her to see her young lady's pretty 
face expand into smiles when preparing for her first baU, or 
flushed with delight when she returned. Nothing could b6 
more natural. The late countess had been a great dancer in 
her time ; and what could Lady Alicia do better than follow in 
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tlie path of so good a woman ;— first, as an ornament to the 
gay circles of her sphere of life, and afterwards, as a wife and 
mother?— While Mrs. Bennet, on passing her young charge in 
review ere she proceeded to some royal fete, opuld scarcely 
distinguish the elegant outline of her figure for the tears that 
dimmed her eyes, Wallis looked on exulting, as if triumphing 
in the success of her labours. 

" Only seventeen ! Yet scarcely a day allowed her for serious 
reflection!" ijai^sed the mortified goyemess. "Poor Alicia has 
J^ot yet had leisure to finish those chapters of Eussell, nor a 
moment to look over her last numbers of the Naturalist's Library. 
Always halls — always entertainments — always folly and fri- 
volity. Dresses to be ordered, dresses to be tried on, and drosses 
to be worn. The poor child no longer looks i^pon a bonnet as a 
mere covering for the head. It must be becoming — ^it must be 
fashionable — ^it must match some favourite x)elisse ! And Lady 
Mary to be the instigator of all this dissipation.— Many of the 
invitations are actually procured by her ; and, half the time, 
she officiates as Alicia's chaperon. Perhaps she has ulterior 
views. But the earl will never consent to see Lady Alicia the 
wife of a conamoner." 

Thus much of Mrs. Bonnet's aspirations were cordially echoed 
by the waiting-maid. Wallis would not hear of anything less 
than a coronet for her young lady. Lady Alicia, ^ beauty and 
an heiress, had an indisputable right to strawberry-leayes ; bi^t 
if not fated to be a duchess, must positively accept nothing 
under an earl. 

" Just please to see, ma'am, the nupiber of cards left for my 
lady in the course of the week," said she, having intruded into 
Mrs. Bonnet's sanctum early one morning, some weeks after- 
wards. ** All these, besides four pages of entries i|i the porter's 
book." 

"Ah! Wallis I" replied the governess, with a mournful 
shake of the head, still, howeye^, casting a glance upon the 
cards. 

''All the great ladies in Lqndon, you pee, ma'am, as well 
there onght to be." 

'* Lord Grandison's high connexions entitle his daughters to 
move in the best circles," replied the governess, trying to speak 
with composure. 

'* To be sure, ma'am ; and my young lady's beauty entitles 
Her, full Qs much, to be the first in them. Did you observe. 
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ma'am, what was said the other day in. the paper about my lady 
and—" 

" I have no time for any such nonsense," interrupted Mrs. 
Bennet, ashamed to find herself on the brink of gossiping with 
the waiting-maid. " Lady Alicia is out of the school-room, 
WalHs. Lord Grandison does not seem to wish her to remember 
that she ever was in it; which at seventeen— but no matter. 
His lordship knows best." 

" Why, in course, my lady hasn't no time for her studies 
now," replied Wallis. " Between riding with my lord, morning- 
visiting, dinner-parties, plays, operas, balls, to say nothing of 
the day shinnys which is just going to begin (and for which I 
must be looking out, for a breakfast coshtume), she has scarcely 
time, poor dear, to know her right hand from her left. Well, 
bless her, 'tis just her time for it ! Another season, maybe, and 
she'll be married, and grown as grave as a judge." 

"Is there any talk, then, of a marriage for Lady Alicia?" 
demanded Mrs. Bennet, in a tremulous voice, apprehensive that 
a secret, so much her due, had transpired first to the waiting- 
maid. 

" Goodness forbid, ma'am," replied the good-natured Wallis. 
" My young lady would be sure to consult you, ma'am, on such 
u pint, before it came to be talked about in the steward's room. 
I have heard say among the men-servants, there was always a 
crowd of young men pressing after her ladyship to hand her to 
her carriage, and join my lord's riding- party in the park ; and 
these cards tell pretty much the same story," she continued, 
placing under the eye of the governess half-a-dozen names, 
half-a-dozen times repeated, of bachelor lords and young men 
about town. 

"Alicia has mentioned all these to me as her partners," 
resumed the governess. " But I am persuaded she has no wish 
for a nearer acquaintance with any one of them." 

" Perhaps not, ma'am. Only, with your leave, it w whispered 
in the steward's room, that a match — ^but I beg pardon, Mrs. 
Bennet. Zeal for my young lady makes me forget myself so far 
as to come plaguing you with such things, forgetting that you 
have business more serious to attend to." 

And Mrs. Wallis began to gather the cards into her apron, 
and was preparing to leave the room. 

" Pray speak out, Wallis !" — cried the governess, detaining 
her, and stiiving to unbend her solenmity so as to thaw the 
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reyerence of the waiting-maid. " I am Bore we feel alike, in 
reg:aTd to the young ladies. Ko person more than yourself can 
appreciate my affection for dear Lady Alicia." 

'*You are very good, Mrs. Bennet. You'll forgive me, 
ma'am, if I make bold to hint that they do say (that is, one of 
my lord's chief tenants in Cheshire, who was up the other day 
for business with the steward, did certainly say), that stranger 
things had happened in the world than a match between Lady 
Alicia and the only son of Lord and Lady Delmaine." 

"Lady Delmaine ? Not that worldly old lady, who lives in 
Upper Grosvenor-street, and has Sunday evening conversa- 
zioni r" cried Mrs. Bennet, in consternation. 

" Lord bless you, no, ma'am, — that's the Dowager ! All the 
son she's got in the world, is that good-natured gamesome, 
dunny, old Mr. Chichester, (Johnny, my lord used to call him,) 
what was so often down at Grandison House, and the only gen- 
tleman ever admitted into the school-room to the young ladies." 
"Lady Mary Langley's brother," exclaimed Mrs. Bennet, 
with a smile. " But who, then, is this son of Lord Delmaine ?" 
" A fine spirity young gentleman, they say, ma'am ; who is 
often after Lady Alicia, at the Opera and Almack's, and where 
not. Perhaps, ma'am, you've heard my young lady speak of 
Lord Chichester r" 

Mrs. Bennet strove to recal all she iould remember of Lady 
Alicia's panegyrics of her partners. But on such points, the 
good woman's mind was a chaos, in which dukes and lords were 
intermingled with Aloibiades, Diomed, the Gracchi, Scipio 
Africanus, and Edward the Black Prince. She could recollect 
nothing specific of Lord Chichester. 

"The men do say," resumed Wallis, perceiving that the 
governess's reminiscences amounted to nothing, " that of all the 
young lords which fetches Lady Alicia's shawls, and rides with 
her of mornings, Lord Chichester is the most personable. Only, 
ma'am, I have heard mentioned—but in course I've no business 
to be troubling you with such nonsense." * 

" Go on — Wallis, pray go on !" cried Mrs. Bennet, in breath- 
less anxiety. 

" Well, ma'am, since you're so indulgent, I may venture to 
admit that a gentleman which frequents the steward's room, 
(Mr. Vaux, the Dowager Lady Delmaine' s out-of-livery), assures 
me as Lord Chichester is a foolish, gallanting, married-ladies' 
yoirngf man. There was 9, t^ of his paying his addresses to Lady 
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Mary Lang-ley's dangliter. But the family luckily discovered 
in time as he was carrying on an affair with a wife of a young 
■viscount, as lives opposite the Dowager.** 

An allusion such as this brought a blush to the chaste cheeks 
of the governess ; and recalled her to the impropriety of the 
colloquy in which she was indulging. 

** I have no doubt the report is a fabrication," said she, rising 
grandly from her chair, in token «f dismissal to the lady's maid. 
And "Wallis, accepting the hint, immediately pretended to hear 
the sound of Lady Alicia's bell. 

Mrs. Bennet had already resolved to abstain from interference 
in the Chichester chapter. She had not yet forgotten the rebuff 
which her hint concerning Augustus Langley had called forth 
from the earll It was impossible, moreover, for her to suppose 
that any attention paid to his daughter, either by Lord Chiches- 
ter or others, should escape his notice ; for Lord Grandison was 
scarcely ever absent ii^)m Lady Alicia's side. He who had so 
thoroughly entrusted to others the care of her education, seemed 
unwilling to abandon, even to a Lady Mary Langley, her guid- 
ance in the world. Dearly as he had ever loved her, the 
triumphs she commanded in society seemed to enhance his 
affection. He had not prepared himself to see his timid recluse 
become, in a moment, the wonder and admiration of London. 
He had not prepared hftnself to find her a companion for hi'm ; 
lively and intelligent, — ^full of enthusiasm, full of freshness of 
mind, — and above all, fall of womanly, tenderness of heart and 
submission to his will. 

From the moment all this became apparent to him, every habit 
of his life was reversed. Clubs were forgotten, and jovial parties 
renounced ; and the ball-rooms of May Fair, where for the last 
twelve years he ha4 never shown his face, boasted no chaperon 
more assiduous than the Earl of Grandison. He loved to trace 
tbe flying steps of his beautiful daughter ; to watch the varying 
tenour of her sm|les, and ascertain from observation whether 
Augustus Langley advanced in her favour. There was something 
in his love amounting to idolatry. But who could wonder that 
he should idolize so endearing a creature as the beautifal and 
affectionate girl who hung over his ohair as he sat at break- 
fast; or exercised her influence over him, to obtain some 
indulgence for Mary or Helen?— Even the servants of the house 
worshipped their young mistress ; not alone the governess and 
poor WaHis, who had wfttched over her from her birth, but 
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even the less confidential menials, to whom she only ooca- 
sionally addressed a word— a gentle conciliating word,— such as 
fell like pearls from tho lips of Lady Alicia de Wendover. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

An' her hair were not Bomewhat darl:er than Helen's, there were no more 
comparison between the women ! But, for my part, she is my kinswoman i 
I would not, as they term it, praise her. But I would somebody had 
heard her tallc yesterday as I did. — Shakspeabe. 

It was about a month after Lady Alicia's presentation at oonrt, 
that the coterie which assembled every Monday night at the 
house of the Dowager Lady Delmaine, for the enjoyment of 
a rubber ere they proceeded to gayer parties, begap, while wait- 
ing for the opening of the card-tables, to pass in review the in- 
cidents of the preceding week. 

" It is getting impossible to obtain a glimpse of Lady Mary 
Langley," observed Mrs. Crouch to the Dowager. " The tip of 
her aigrette is the most one ever catches sight of in a ball-room, 
since she has taken upon herself the introduction of the heiress." 

" What heiress ?" interrupted Lady Delmaine. 

" Lady Alicia de Wendover." 

" No more an heiress than I am !" replied the Dowager. 
" Not an acre of Lord Grandison's estates is entailed. He may 
leave them to you, if he choose." 

" Well, the introduction of the new beauty, (that, at least, is 
a title no one will refuse to Lady Alicia.) Ever since. Lady 
Mary has been so surrounded with beaux, tliat it is impossible 
to approach the footsteps of her throne." 

*• Yes, the young men of the day know pretty well from 
what quarter the trade wind blows !" retorted Lady Delmaine. 
** Long enough before they would be found elbowing each other 
to obtain the hand of some portionless girl, if as fair as Hebe." 

" But you said just now^at Lady Alicia was wo^ an heiress?" 

" At all events, I am certain that my daughter is most im- 
prudent in encumbering her hands with a beauty, such as Lady 
Alioia» while her own girl remains to be provided for. Cecilia 
is far fix)m bandsome,'-«carcely even pretty ; and by the side of 
- • • or 2 
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a brilliant creatiiTe like this daughter of Lord Grandison, slie 
sinks into insignifioanoe. It matters not a rush to his lordship 
to marry Lady Alicia. Lord Grandison is all he ever wants to 
be. Any change in his establishment is for the worse, fiut a 
match for Cecilia Langley is of consequence to her family, 
though my son-in-law has seen fit to refuse a peerage, his son 
will, I trust, be wiser in his generation. Augustus has not his 
fatiier's pretence of inadequacy of fortune. When old Lady 
Conyngsby drops—" 

" She is but sixty-eight, and may live these fifteen years," 
interrupted the spiteful Lady Dearmouth, who was sitting near 
them. 

" Well, Fbe can't last for ever; and at her death, Augustus 
inherits twelve thousand a year, in addition to his father's 
estates." 

" But consider Mr. Langley's principles," cried Mrs. Crouch. 
" How could the son of such a man possibly accept a peerage ? 
It would be indecent, — ^would it not, my dear Mr. Chichester ?" 
she continued, addressing Johnny, who was stealing off quietly 
to his club. 

" I hope no one has been guilty of any indecency in this 
house?" said Johnny, gravely, raising his hand to his ear. 

" I was observing," shouted the lady, " that with the heredi- 
tary principles of the Langley family, it would be scandalous for 
your nephew to accept a peerage." 

" I never consider it scandalous to accept anything," replied 
Johnny, ** except an afi'ront ; and even that, it is better to take 
cooUy,-retuming an equivalent." 

" Mrs. Crouch was talking of the Langleys' hereditary prin- 
ciples, as a bar to the peerage," shouted his mother. 

" I fancied that hereditary principles were abolished by act 
of parliament," observed Johnny, with an uncomprehending 
face. '* The peers of France voted the aboHtion of an hereditary 
peerage." 

" But the question is not hereditary peerage ; but hereditary 
principles,'* persisted Lady Deftrmouth. 

"The worst heirloom in the world, in my opinion !" replied 
Mr. Chichester, finding that he must "speak or die,"~that is, 
answer or be stunned. "The boy is father to the man, but the 
man does not inherit the opinions of the boy ; why, therefore, 
should he inherit those of his forefathers ? Now that steam is 
up, all over the world, public opinion progresses so fast| that 1% 
is much if to-day inherit the opinions ot yesterday «*" 
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" Opixdoncfi Jolixmy, are not principles/' said the Dowager, 

faacying herself guilty of an aphorism. 
" They are root and hranch, or flower and fniit, if you like it 

hettex," argued Johnny. 
** I like nothing of the kind. All we asked you was, in plain 

English, whether you thought Augustus Langley ought to he 

made a peer?** 
" I leaye such decisions to the wisdom of parliament," replied 

Joliimy, intent only on making his escape. " My nephew stands 

six feet one in his hoots. I can conceiye no ohstacle to his 

elevation." 
And away he went, on tiptoes, to escape further discussion of 

the children of his sister, pr of Lord Grandison, — ^the ohjects 

dearest to him on earth. 

There was something, indeed, more romantic than comported 
with hia physiognomy, his nick-name, or his homely good hu- 
mour, in the feelings lavished hy poor Chichester on Lady Alicia 
de Wendover. On the threshold of life, ere that nick-name was 
bestowed, and while that physiognomy, hrightened hy anima- 
tion, was still the type of youthful beauty, John Chichester had 
formed an attachment to the hosom friend of his sister. Lord 
Grandison's " poor Mary" was the idol of Chichester's boyhood ; 
and from the hour of her marriage with another, his life had 
been a blank. On learning from her own Ups the hopelessness 
of his suit, he had not, indeed, indulged in the frantic exclama- 
tions with which some men signalize their despair, and then 
hurry off in search of another object of adoration. But he had 
ceased to care for himself, — ceased to push his fortunes in life. 
Since Mary did not think him worthy her affection, he seemed 
to consider himself unworthy his own exertions. 

In Tain did his two chosen Mends, Morison Langley and 
Lord Grandison, labour to stimulate him into the reassumption 
of his public career. John Chichester felt that they were no 
judges of his position in life. Langley, as the happy husband 
of his sister, Grandison, as the happy husband of one whom he 
could no longer trust himself to name, were alike unable to 
appreciate the absurdity of toiling for the acquirement of for- 
tune and distinction, which there was none to share. " I am 
ricE enough for my limited desires," argued Johnny, smiling 
avay, with his usual prompt benevolence, the anxiety of his 
friends. *' Don't trouble your heads to make me greater or 
more opulent than I am. Happy in your happiness, let that 
'office me. My clubs,— a little friendly circle,— or, in autunm. 
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country yisiting among my kinsfolk and acquaintance,— and 
my year is filled up. Why toil for the acquisition of affluence, 
which, when it came, I should not know what to do with?" 

Thenceforward he resigned himself to utter stagnation. He 
scarcely seemed even to grow old, so complete was his inerlion. 
Tet, in spite of the round, good-humoured face he wore to the 
world, and his apparent indifference to ereiythin^ passing in 
it, those who knew him hest were aware tiiat not the most 
heart-broken man alive was more thoroughly the victim of an 
unfortunate attachment. He had sacrificed the whole amount 
of his existence to the shadow of a shade. 

During the five years which Lady Ghrandison survived her 
marriage, Johnny had never entered the house of his friend, or 
the circles where he was likely to meet her. Yet her death fell 
upon him as heavily as if she had been still single, and still an 
object of hope. The Langleys, his sole confidants, kept him 
with them in the country, till the first excess of his misery was 
tranquillized. From that i>eriod, his friendship with Lord 
Grandison became more firmly knit than ever. He spent weeks 
and weeks with him, at Grandison House ; and even in London, 
scarcely a day passed that they did not meet. Johnny was the 
only person whom the earl ever admitted to a sight of the 
girls ; and his good-natured, inoffensive mirth, was the delight 
of the school-room, and of Mrs. Bennet. He was like a relation 
—like more than a relation. His praises stimulated the chil- 
dren ; his interest in their progress seemed greater than even 
that of Lord Grandison ; and from the time this new tie to life 
began to draw itseK closer round his heart, Johnny grew a new 
man ; cheerful as ever, and, if possible, more benevolent. 

At the moment of Lady Alicia's introduction into society, the 
tenderest mother could scarcely have betrayed greater anxiety. 
He loved his niece Cecilia. But there was no comparison be- 
tween his regard for the quiet, well-trained giirl, introduced 
into the world under the charge of* the most Judicioas of 
mothers, and his feelings towards the lovely recluse, snatched 
from obscurity into the full radiance of fashionable life. He 
actually trembled when he Bt\w her moving through the mazes 
of the gaudy crowd. How indeed could it be otherwise ? The 
lovely girl, on whom every eye was riveted, presented a mira- 
culous resemblance to the being whose every look and feature 
was registered in his heart,— to "poor Mary,"— to the Countess 
of Grandison,— to the being whom he had a4ored uao(»&plAin- 
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ingly -widle livingr, and wept nnsesn when removed to a happier 
world. 

The Dowager, who knew no more of her son's pectiliar feel- 
ings towards the family than that, in his youth, he had heen 
somewhat an admirer of his sister's friend Mary Wihnot, men- 
tioned in Johnny's presence, on reading in the newspapers an 
annoancement of Lady Alicia's presentation at court, her inten- 
tion of leaying cards in Park Lane. 

« "I hare not been there these dozen years," said she, quietly 
peeling an orange at dessert. " Since Lady Grandison's death, 
I have felt no inclinatioh to keep up my acquaintance with the 
earl, who is grown such a brusque, disagreeable sort of person, 
there is no knowing what to make of him. But now this girl is 
come out, X suppose he will £11 his house, and give things like 
other people. Eemind me, Meliora my dear, to send my 
cards." 

Johnny longed to interfere, and assure his mother and sister, 
that Lord Grandison would give nothing ; and that in the circle 
of that artless child, there was nothing to attract persons of 
their tastes and pursuits. For he actually dreaded to see poor 
Mary's girl Exposed to the animadyersions of the Dowager. His 
clearer judgment had discerned, from the instant of Alicia's 
appearance in the world, though it escaped the doting eyes of 
her father, that she was totally unversed in conventional 
usages ; that the same simplicity which rendered her so charm- 
ing, would entangle her in a thousand perplexities, and expose 
her to a thousand malicious remarks. Lady Alicia was there- 
fore the last person to be allowed to stray within the circle of 
Lady Delmaine's cabal. What mischief might not Lady Me- 
liora wring out of her innocent words and actions I How surely 
would the Widow Crouch assign motives, base as her own, to 
poor Alicia's thoughtless gaiety ! How maliciously would Lady 
Dearmouth enlarge upon her gay self-possession, the result of 
perfect gnilelessness of heart ! 

It was useless, however, to oppose the Dowager's projects. 
Disparity of years and pursuits, would prevent the acquaintance 
from ripening into intimacy; and the utmost Johnny could 
venture, in defence of his prot6g§e, was a hint to his sist^, Lady 
Mary. 

** Don't bring Grandison's girl to Qrosvenor-street, if you can 
help it," said Johnny. "We have nothing there likely to 
aauiBB her ; and I should be sorry to see her feathers lying on 
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the Ki'ound, as I do those of other thoaghtless little birds pecked • 
to pieces by the beaks of the scandalous coterie." 

But while Mr. Chichester was thus watchful oyer the well- 
being of Lady Alicia, his foresight was defeated by the incani- 
tiousness of her father ; who, anxious to afford her as many 
opportunities as possible of becoming known to Augustas Lang- 
ley, rejoiced at the idea of her presentation to his relations. 

**Be careful, my dear," was one of his charges to Lady 
Alicia, *' to omit no opportunity of showing respect to old Lady . 
Delmaine. You will iind her a tiresome gossiping old lady. 
But as the mother of Lady Mary Langley, she is entitled to the 
utmost attention. Call upon her, when you have an opportn* 
nity ; and let her be invited with Johnny and his sister, Lady 
MeHora, to our first dinner party." , 

" Certainly, dear papa," was Alicia's reply. "But how can 
you suppose I shall find dear Johnny Chichester's mother tire- 
some ? If Lady Delmaine be only a hundredth part so good 
and so considerate as he is !" 

** She is not a millionth part," interrupted Lord Grandieon. 
" But no matter! She is an old acquaintance. Lady Delmaine 
has unwittingly exercised the greatest influence over my des- 
tinies. It was at ?ier house, my dear, that I first met your poor 
mother." 

"I will call on Lady Delmaine this very morning, if yoa 
please, papa," cried Lady Alicia. And she went. 

Johnny, on hearing at dinner time, in anguish of spirit, the 
alighting remarks of his sister and mother upon the unformed 
manners of Lady Alicia, could scarcely restrain the expression 
of his indignation when they proceeded to tax her with want of 
delicacy and decorum. 

" A vast deal too knowing for her age !" was the verdict o£ 
the Dowager. " Lady Gransden happened to look in, while she 
was with me, (high time, you will say— having only contrived 
to call twice since her arrival in town !) And when, out of c^noL- 
pliment doubtless to me, she desired an introduction to Lord' 
Grandison's daughter, her little ladyship, instead of waiting for 
the married woman to commence the conversation, immediately 
began expressing her pleasure in the acquaintance, — ^beoause 
forsooth— I will leave you the next two hours to guess I" 

John Giichester went on silently eating his fish, till his 
mother grew out of patience. 

" Have you so ouriosity to learn why your young paragot^ 
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vas totHfied to be introdnced to the Viscountess?* 'cried she, 
at last. 

'* You gave me two hours to guess in," replied Johnny, coolly ; 

"and you attack me for an answer in ten minutes. I throw 

myself on the indulgence of the house." 
]*8iMillItellyou,then?" 
"Thank you — ^I fancy I am in the secret." 
"Well, what was her reason, pray?" ' 
"Because the sultan has decreed a cessation of hostilities with 

Mahomet AH," replied Johnny, in the same bantering tone. 

"Because" — cried the powager, bursting with the magnitude 
of the scandal, '* because, she had heard so much of Lady Gransden 
from Lord Chichester ! And she actually fixed her eyes upon 
Lady Gransden' s face, to watch whether a blush were raised by 
the allusion. Well ?"~resumed her ladyship, after a pause. 

" Well !" reiterated Johnny, in the same tone of interrogation. 

" I only ask you what you think of such audacity, at seventeen 
years of age?" 

" I am waiting to know whether Lady Ghransden blushed at 
hearing her own praises, as you seem to have expected." 

"Nonsense ! You know very well that everybody is talking 
of the attachment between Lord Chichester and Lady Gransden. ' ' 

"I know that your ladyship and my sister have coupled 
together the names of Lord Gransden' s wife and Lord Delmaine's 
son," replied Johnny, a little excited. ** But when you come to 
remember the distance at which Lady Alicia's tender years place 
her from your society, you are bound to admit that my friend's 
daughter may have heard a charming woman, like Lady Grans- 
den, named in complimentary terms by one of her favourite 
partners, without being aware that malice had laid its finger 
upon them." 

" Oh ! oh ! — Lord Chichester is the favourite, then?" cried the 
Dowager, unobservant of her son's unwonted spirit. "Lady 
Belmaine's woman, who was drinking tea with Wilson and 
Otley the other afternoon, said that wagers were laid in their 
steward's room, the Gbrandison and Delmaine estates would come 
together before they were many months older. But I told 
Wilson at once not to risk her money ; for that the Delmaines 
might whistle for it, if that was their line of policy." 

*' I shotdd have thought Lady Delmaine too fine a lady to 
whistle for anything," was all the answer to be extracted out of 
Johnny. But it wounded him deeply to find Lord Grandison's 
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affiiirs under the disonssiozi of waiting-maidB, and stewtidB' 
rooms. Without haying interchanged a syllable on the subject 
with his Mend, he had a shrewd guess at the earl's inclinations 
in the choice of a son-in-law. Partial, however, as he was to 
his nephew, he did not allow himself to set his heart upon the 
marriage ; so painfully had his own disappointments prepared 
him for the uncertainty of woman's affections. 

His regard for Augustus Langley induced him, nerertheless, 
to mention a word on the subject to Lord Grandison, as they 
sauntered along Pall Mall together, the following day. 

" So the gossips haye been at work to find a husband for Lady 
Alicia," said he, with assumed sang-froid. 

" Who told you so ?" demanded the earl, hastily. 

" I would say my own ears, but that you know them to be 
treacherous informants,*' replied Johnny. 

" They have not played you false thu time at all eyents," said 
Lord Grandison. "I haye had two formal proposals for her 
within this week. My dear Johnny, what old fellows all this 
makes us ! Doesn't it seem yesterday that you were holding 
Alice in her little white &ock, in the swiag in th^ Hanwell 
shrubbery, both of us encouraging her to be bratre ; and both of us 
trembling lest the child should tumble out and break her neck?" 

Johnny answered by a smile. He recollected toeU, Those 
visits to Hanwell had afforded his first happy moments* alter 
years of tribulation. 

** And now, to see her followed and worshipped as she is !" 

** A few months ago, and the possibility that she might form 
an unsatisfactory connexion never presented itself to my 
mind!" continued the earl, secure of the sympathy of his com- 
panion. *' Her childhood, her girlhood, passed so smoothly, her 
education was so judiciously managed by Mrs. Bennet, and, let 
me do her justice, the girl's temper and disposition were so 
towardly, that beyond the little indispositions of childhood, I 
never experienced a care on Alicia's acooimt. Like her mother, 
she. is an angel. I sometimes fanoy I see poor Mary Wilmot 
revived before me in that girl." 

John Chichester's heart was too full to admit of reply. 

" But now," resiuned Lord Grandison, ** I am almost begin- 
ning to understand the nature of a father's cares, l^oi of Alicia's 
inspiring, thank heaven I for a more dutiful child never existed. 
But I tremble when I see these youngsters thronging round her, 
trying to reoomiaend themselves ; a few» no doubt, attraoted by 
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her penxmai merits, but the greater number, by her brilliant 
prospects. Prince AlTescalohi, for instance, frankly told me, 
when he made his proposaLs, Uiat his inducement to marry an 
English heiress and overlook her being a heretic, was that he 
might repair and re-famish his palace at Genoa." 

" The fellow's candonr is his apology," observed Johnny. 
'* Did he assign any inducement the English heretio might have 
to expatriate herself for his sake } " 

"Ancestors who are heading the Crusades, and hanging and 
heading their vassals at home, when mine were living upon 
hips, haws, and acorns, tattooed Like a New Zealand chief! 
Then there was young Lapwing of the Guards, whose grand- 
&ther made half a Aozen millions in order that his posterity 
might be ashamed of, and disown him. If you could but have 
heard him equivocate concerning his pedigree, when as I did 
not think it necessary to explain the real motives of my 
refusal, he chose to fancy himseK rejected for want of a 
grandfather!" 

. " The Lapwings have every right to set a high value on 
genealogy,** observed Johnny, gravely. 

" And why, pray ?** 

'* Theirs cost them four thousand pounds. The late Mrs. 
Lapwing's name, I am told, was omitted by particular desire, 
from the family-tree; but Alicia would probably have been 
honoured with a golden jappin." 

** She will never accept one from such a Paris as Captain 
Lapwing ! Ko sooner had I got rid of him, than there comes a 
fiery Lish lord, whom I shall certainly have to fight when 
Alicia refuses him. I bespeak you, my dear Johnny, for my 
second. I suspect his lordship will hazard an attempt to-night 
at the Opera." 

" And is my sister so poor a chaperon as to aUow the citadel 
to be assaulted imder her eyes ? " 

** Alicia does not go with Lady Mary. Fancying herself in 
the way, she has plagued me into taking half a box with Lady 
Gransden." 

"Indeed!" said Chichester, somewhat vexed. "How long 
has this breach existed ? Are the girls rivals ? or is my sister 
jealous of Lady Alicia's superior attractioniS }" 

"Q,uit6 the reverse. The girls are fast friends, and the 
mother still, as ever, the best, kiadest, and most considerate of 
kuniui beings. But some little bird or other whispered to 
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Alicia that she was the means of keeping Ang^ostas Langley 
out of his mother's box ; he haying been heard to swear at the 
dubs that he would renounce Lady Mary's society, so long as 
she remained my daughter's chaperon, sooner than submit to be 
included in the catalogue of meaks who were making up to 
Lord Grandison's heiress. The poor girl's pride took the alann. 
And, by Jove, I think she was right." 

" By Jove, I think she was wrong ! " cried Johnny, in his 
turn. " Girls have no business to listen to little birds ; more 
especially, when they affect to sing or say what has been said 
or sung in a dub-room, which can only have escaped thi-ough 
traitor's gate." 

" I suspect the tale-bearer, on this occasion, to have been 
Mrs. Crouch. I met her descending my stairs ten minutes 
before Alicia made her petition to me concerning Lady Grans- 
den's box. The widow has a grudge against me, you know, 
for not choosing to make her Alicia's mother-in-law. A pretty 
successor, to be sure, for my poor Mary I " 

** But are you gutie certain," inquired Johnny, with peculiar 
emphasis, " that Alicia assigns the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, as the motive of her restlessness ?" 

"If any man but yourseK, my dear Qiichester, were to ask 
mo such a question — " 

" Tou would call him out, of course ; and serve him right. 
But I, whom you know to be actuated towards your daughter 
by an affection secondary only to your own, may be forgiven 
for surmising that common fame speaks truth." 

" And what has common fame fabricated, pray, with regard 
toAUoia?" 

" That Lord Chichester is in love with her, and with every 
prospect of return." 

"That is indeed news I was not prepared for!" cried tlie 
earl, greatly annoyed. " The Delmaines, father, mother, and 
daughter, are my bitter aversion." 

"I have little to urge in their favour," replied Johnny. 
" Saving their cousinship, I know no people whom I like less. 
But Chichester is a fine young man, and promises better 
things." 

" He is good-looking ; I know no more of him, nor do I wisk 
it," replied Lord Grandison, in a tone of vexation. " As I am 
willing that my girl should marry young, it behoves me to"be 
doubly careful in the choice of the family with whom she is to 
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a^isociate. Over such a cliild, tiiey vnil exercise fhe utmost 
inflaence ; and I coold almost as soon see Alicia's head oS, as 
haTe her spjring at me through her glass, after the £ishion of 
that lackadaisical damsel. Lady Charlotte Chichester; or 
\7astmg her Hfe in the atmosphere of a druggist's shop, like 
the countess, her mother. I shall give orders, the moment 
I go home, that none of the trihe are to he again admitted into 
.my house." 

"Are you bent upon seeing Alicia figure in the newspapers 
among the elopers to Gretna Green?" inquired Johnny, cahnly. 
" Because I turn my hack on the Delmaines? " 
" Because you would fiin stir her up into insubordination. 
No, no ! don't make your high-mettled filly rear by too savage 
a use of the curb! Lady Alicia probably fancies Lord Chi- 
chester, as being the young gentleman wil^ the blackest eyes 
and chin tuft, and the greatest quantity of Latin and Greek in 
his speeches of any of her acquaintance. Proscribe Mm, and 
you make a hero of him at once. Proscribe him, and she will 
be Lady Chichester before the season is up." 

" You have no high opinion, I see, of the principles instilled 
into my daughters by Lady Mary's protegee, Mrs. Bennet !" 

" I beg your pardon. She is as good a governess as ever was 
invented. I .have no doubt she has taught your girls every- 
thing that is right) in the wrong way. I dare say, she used to 
scold herself boarse to the last moment, about a blot in Lady 
Alicia's copy-book and the confusion of her colons and semi- 
colons, without so mu6h as discovering a generous sentiment 
or strong opinion disfigored by the young lady's misuse of the 
subjunctive mood. Eely upon it, Grandison, the governess's 
task ends, and the parents' begins sooner than we care to own. 
As far as my experience teaches, an accomplished, highly 
educated young lady, means a girl that has everything on earth 
to learn which it is essential for her to know." 
*' You are of opinion, then, that Alicia has everything to 

learn?" 

** Everything that regards her conduct in the world. What 
had she ever heard or seen of life, till, like an African 
magician, you lifted her out of her solitude, and plunged her 
down in the midst of the fashionable world?" 

"My system was, perhaps, a bad one. What man knows 
bow to mana^ t^e educaUon of ^Is? Sad poQ^ Mary str^ 
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" Even then," sigrhed Jolin CMoliester, " Alioia might have 
taken a fancy to Lord Belmaine's son !" 

"But are yon certain, my dear Chichester, that she has taken 
what you oaJl a fancy to this young man V* 

" Only certain that I have heard so." 

** After all I had hoped, all I had promised myself, to find my 
domestic privacy opened to the familiarity of such a sneaking 
OSS as that fellow, Delmainel" cried Lord Grandison. "All, 
however, may not he lost. A whim, not a passion, may prove 
the extent of the evil. At all events, now my attention is colled 
to the suhject, I will exercise my ohservation, at the balls of the 
next fortnight, 

"Not a word more," cried Johnny Chichester;." for here 
oomes Delmaine, as small as life, bowing and smiling, from a 
quarter of a mile distance, like a court dancing-master, or a 
candidate for the common coxmcil." 



CHAPTER X. 

Plainness and Bolidlty unadorned, wiU do nothing in the world. Man- 
kind has long heen ont of a state of nature, and the golden age of simplicity 
^11 nerer return. Whether for the better or the worse, no matter-^hut 
'we are refined! Plain manners, plain dress, and plaki diction, are as 
mnch out of place in societf, as aeoms, herbage, and the water of the 
neighbouring spring, at table. — CHEsrsaFiELD. 

LoED and Lady Gfransden, in spite of the Dowager's animad- 
versions, were pleasant people, at the head of what is called in 
London a very pleasant house ; that is, they were not so over- 
burthened with grandeur, wealth, or wisdom, as to find any 
difficulty in entertaining themselves and their friends. Some 
one said of Voltaire, " qu'il avaitplus que personne f esprit qvkH 
tout le monde .'" — and it might be said of Lord and Lady Grans- 
den, that they enjoyed themselves uncommonly, in a common 
way. 

Their houses, furniture, establishment, eqiiipage, were just 
such as never to excite a remark among their equals, either lau- 
datory or disparaging. The parson's wife of their parish, or the 
lady of Lord Gransden's London attorney, of course, decided 
Lady Gransden's boudoir to be " the most tasty little thing 
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ihey ever beheld." Bntpeople of good taste saw ihattiieGiaiur 
dens had no Tiilgar preteiudon to Inzniy, bat made a good 
inoome sabservient to fbeir own comfort and conyenienoe. 

The Tiscountess, moreover, was a fiiyoiirite. She had just 
the air and deportment which conciliate more, and create 
fewer liyalships, than poaitiye beauty. She was neyer pro- 
minent in society^ neyer cited for the colour of her dress, or 
shape of her bonnet. If she called forth no enthusiasm, she 
offended no prejudices, and proyoked no mockery. She was 
popular in short, and welcome whereyer she went. 

Unencumbered, by the cares of a family, or peremptory pur- 
snitB, or connexions of any kind, the youAg yisoountess was 
easy of access. 'She was fond of reoeiying yisitors. Lord Grans- 
den liked to see his house the rendezyous for the society of the 
young and fashionable. Musical mornings prepared the way for 
rides in the park, or the enyirons of town ; and their way of 
Hying in Grosyenor-street was nearly that of an agreeable 
country house. 

Ko wonder that a liyely, warm-hearted girl like Lady Alicia, 
should find pleasure in such society. She had the greatest 
legard for the Langleys. But there was something in the graye 
composure of Lady Mary, — something eyen in the formal set of 
her cap, — calculated to inspire awe in so young a person; and 
as she neyer saw Cecilia except in presence of her mother, a 
certain degree of reserye necessarily subsisted between them. 

With the yisoountess, on the contrary, she had been, from the 
first moment, on the easiest terms. There was eyerything to 
inyite intimacy in the sweet countenance and frank manners of 
Lady Gransden ; and Lady Alicia rejoiced in haying so good an 
authority to consult in those little matters of dress and etiquette, 
in "lyhich Mrs. Bennet and Wallis were at fault, and with which 
papa must not be troubled. Her good-natured Mend neyer de- 
rided her simplicity, never wondeied at her ignorance. It was 
not 80 long since poor Laura herself was yainly looking round 
for advice in that flurry of London life which leaves no leisure 
to render service to our feUowrcreatnres, to admit of her de- 
spising the perplexities of Alicia. 

Sixch an acquaintance was sure to ripen into Mendship. At 
the close of a week or two. Lady Alicia did not feel her day well 
begron till she had written a little note to Lady Gransden, or 
received one in her turn, communicating the plan of the. day's 
pleasures ; and though Mrs. Bennet, who after LordGrandison's 
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hint, judiciously restrained her jurisdiction to the school-room, 
and contented herself with inilioting the chronology of the 
Julian era upon Lady Helen and Lady Mary, had never ob • 
tained a peep into these volatile missives, they contained nothing 
that might not have met her scrutiny. Their little corre- 
spondence was as innocent and unmeaning as the letters usually 
transmitted upon government stationery, between the under 

secretary for the department, and the under secretary for 

affairs. 

It was not so estimated, however, by the Dowager. Lady 
Delmaine, who had a hawk's eye, if hawks ever wore spectacles, 
took due note of the number of times that Lord Grandis^n's 
Lish giant in green and gold rang familiarly at the bell of the 
nscountess; or worse still— worse, as a direct aflfront to her 
advice on the subject, — worse, as an exapiple to the neighbour- 
hood, — slid down the area steps, with a little billet in his hand. 

It was clear that the said giant waited for answers to all the 
notes he carried. For whatever might be the attractions of 
Lord Grandison's ale or house-maids, he would otherwise have 
slipped them into a letter-box, which the original proprietor of 
the mansion, an Irish Bishop, had left appended to the door. 
And what could be the motive of such a waste of time^ paper, 
and footman } The two ladies ^ere sure to meet once or twice 
a day. Lady Alicia and her father escorted Lady Gransden on 
horse-back as far as her own door, almost every day, when the 
Dowager was beginning her soup ; and at night how often was 
the old lady roused from her slumbers by the rattling knock of 
that horrible Thomas ! 

'* Have you the least idea, my dear ma'am," inquired the 
Dowager of Mrs. Knox, to whom she slipped over one morning, 
** have you the least idea what brings Lady Alicia de Wendover, 
day after day, to Lady Gransden' s?" 

*' They are very intimate, I suppose," replied the matter of 
fact Mrs. Knox, whose thoughts were just then absorbed in the 
fit of a new dress. 

** Of course. But what makes th^em so intimate — ^that's the 
question?" 

" The families have been long acquainted, I presume." 

** But what can a man of Lord Gbandison's age and habits 
have in common with a young scape-grace like LordGrahsden?" 

'*Is Lord Gransden a scape-grace ?— -He seems an amiable 
young man ! At the Doncaster races last je9X, Lady G^auad^n. 
wore two new droBsea every d«ty." 
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*' So used the Duchess of Campion, whose husband shut her 
hand into the door of her carriage, and was divorced for cruelty. 
But rely upon it, the Ghrandisons and Gransdens, or rather Lady 
Gransden and Lady Alicia, haye jiot known each other two 
month. You have it £rom the best authority ; for I presented 
them to each other. The men have probably kept up a sort of 
House of Lords' acquaintance, which wont l^st long, I take it, 
for the Tories have got fast hold of young Gransden, and Lord 
Grandison is half radical,— half worse. But as to the ladies — ' ' 
"It must be pleasant enough," said Mrs. Knox, "for a young 
person like Lady Alicia to have an agreeable, well-dressed 
woman of Lady Gransden*s age to take the arm of. It does not 
look well for a girl to have no chapei^n but her father. Every- 
body knows that a man of Lord Grandison's age creeps off to 
his whist or his politics, and does not catch sight of his daughter 
three hours in the course of an evening.'' 

"Whereas, a woman of Lady Gransden's age, creeps off to 
her flirtations, and does not catch sight of the little lady en« 
trusted to her charge, above once ; a consideration which pro- 
bably determined Lady Alicia to throw over my daughter, Lady 
Mary Langley." 

** Has she thrown over Lady Mary Langley ? That was very 
ungrateful !" sold Mrs. Enox. " Lady Mary has such a re- 
spectable air. In a grey satin or white figured silk, with a white 
crape turban, I know no one who cuts a better £gur^ among the 
chaperons." . 

" Lady Alicia must be gone now, I fancy," said the Dowager, 
rising in haste, and stumbling towards the window, '* for Lady 
Gransden has taken to her eternal piano. I would as soon live 
opposite to Broadwood's or Tomkinson's, and listen all day to 
the tuning of instruments. "No ! Lord Grandison's chariot is 
still at the door ! Poor old coachman ! — He knows, by this time, 
what it is to have a young lady out. A very different affair to 
take his master to his club — or his dinners, and twice, in the 
season, perhaps, to the levee. Elderly gentlemen of Lord Gran- 
dison's habits are not fond of taking out their carriage on all 
occasions, and having their haunts spied out by their servants. 
But just look at the change ! Just look at the off-horse ! The 
whole veterinary college would not bring it round to what it 
was! — ^I'm surprified though, that Lady Gransden can find 
nothing better to amuse her young friend with, than the rattling 
df the piano." 
" But don't you hear the harp ?" inqxured Mrs. Knox. " I havo 

o 
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always wondered who it was that played duets so charmingly 
with Lady Grausden." 

**IhietSf did you say^" cried the Dowager, lending a. m(»'e 
attentive ear. "Why, tl^re is a flute, my dear ma'am!-- 
They are playing a trio !— Now, who in the world can be play- 
ing that flute ?" 

" Lord Grandison, perhaps." 

** Did you never hear him attempt the key bugle, ma'am, in 
Sir Henry Windsor's eoaching-parties } The man don't know 
one note from another !" 

** Sir Henry Windsor, then, perhaps. Sir Henry is often with 
the Gransdens." 

" Often, indeed,— too often, perhaps. But not lately. Of all 
Lady Gransden's admirers. Lord Chichester is the favourite 
against the fleld. Lord Chichester is, — ^But I am wrong, perhaps, 
in running on this !" said the Dowager, pretending to check 
herself. " However, take my word for it, Sir Henry Windsor 
is not of the practising party. Sir Henry is down at Dorking, 
with his unde, who has another flt of the gout. I inquired of 
his own man yesterday where he was gone, as I had seen post- 
horses at his door late the evening before; and he told me that 
his master l^id been sent for down to old Mr. Windsor's, who 
was very bad." 

** I hope Sir Henry wiU oome into a good fortune," said Mrs* 
Knox, good-naturedly, " and then, perhaps, he will marry. It 
is a thousand pities he should remain single, on Recount of the 
family diamonds* I have heard mamma say, that the late Lady 
Windsor's diamonds were the finest of any woman's .under a 
peeress." 

"jlfarry f—Sir Henry Windsor marry?" retorted the Dowager, 
with a look intending to convey a whole green bag of accusations. 

"Apropos to marriages," observed Mrs. Knox. "I wonder 
for whom fhey were making sketches of diamond tiaras, yester- 
day, at EundeU and Bridge's ? — ^Who is going to be married ?" 

"No one that I have heard of," replied the Dowager. "I 
was at Lady Dearmouth's last night, who mentioned nothing of 
the kind ; and I sometimes accuse her of bribing Gxmter's derk 
for the earliest intelligence of orders for wedding-cake." 

'* The pattern selected," resumed Mrs. Enox, in a confidential 
tone, " was a couronne d la cMtelaxne, like what most of the 
foreigners wore at the coronation." 

'* J was not at the three last coronations," said the Donrager 
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sharply. ** But I fuicy a wedding order is not indispensable 
for a diamond tiara. There are other modes besides marriage, 
of rising in the -world. The wives of new ministers, for instance, 
and new peers, — ay, and sometimes mare than their wives, 
fuicy it neoessaiy to make themselTes £ne, preyiousto presen- 
tation. Bat it is an unaoooimtable thing about that flute !" 

"A oharming performer, certainly !" said Mrs. Knox, mis- 
taking ber meaning, and suppressing a sigh at the thought 
that no promotion in Hfe to he aehieved by the general, was 
likely to necessitate the re-setting of her diamond necklace. 

'* If Jf were Lord Grandison," cried the Dowager again, "I 
oertainly would not — but who knows— perhaps it may be Lord 
Chichester ? Lady Charlotte is yery musical ; but I am not 
sure about her brother. It oertainly is Lord Chichester ; and 
Lady Gxansden is good-natured enough to proyide two strings 
Ibr her beau. At all eyents. Lady Alicia has succeeded ! GK)od 
morning, my dear madam. My compliments to the generaL 
Fray thank him lor exerting his interest the other day at the 
United Service in favour of our £iend Jubb ; and tell him that, 
after all. Lady Dearmouth's nephew is likely to get the eometey . 
Good morning." 

Satisfied not only that Lord Ghiohester was in the habit of 
iofunging away his morning beside Lady Qransden's music- 
desk, with his flute in his hand by way of pretext for his assi- 
duity, and that Lady Alicia, aware of his weakness, was exert- 
ing herself to the utmost with a view of supplanting her Mend, 
the Dowageip hurried off to Lady Dehnarne with the intelli- 
genoe. 

But the countess happened to be undergoing one of the fits of 
indisposition with which she fEUioied herself afflicted every time 
opposition or neglect had put her out of sorts with the world. 
** My lady was confined to her dressing-room f' she was not to 
be seen ; she was attended by two physicians and an apothe- 
cary; she was announced by the morning papers to be in a 
very serious way ; and all because her son had chosen to ride 
down to the Dulwioh Gkdlery with a party, in which the Lang* 
leys were included, instead of remaining in town to mount 
guard over Lady Charlotte while doing the piquant behind the 
counter of a Charity Bazaar, which had pincushions to sell 
'* under the immediate patronage" of all the royal and iioble 
personages in Great Britain. 

At flight of the muffled knocker, the Dowager drove off * 

Q 2 
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Jbaste. She knew the countess of old. Long years ago, the 
Glasgow heiress, whose thousands a year had run the gauntlet 
of courtship for several successiye seasons, from all the Irish 
baronets and insolvent peers that Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Harrowgate, or Brighton could produce, had become so accus- 
tomed to be wooed, that she could not bear to feel her power 
departed, when at length an English earl became proprietor of 
herself, her bank-stock, and Ayrshire estates. It was provoking 
enough to sink into a mere woman, after being so long an 
angel. 

The only chance of commanding attention, thenceforward, 
she fancied, was by threatening every now and then to die ; a 
menace which, as a large portion of her fortune depended upon 
life rents, was a matter of considerable importance to her hus- 
band. For seven and twenty years, therefore, had the Earl of 
Delmaine been kept in agonized expectation, by the impending 
loss of his spouse. 

The Dowager, in the course''dP her various coolnesses withthe 
family of her late lord, had been frequently perplexed by these 
attacks of her grand-daughter in law. It was a species of 
defence against which no weapon was available. In such 
cases, the sympathies of the world are always enlisted on the 
side of the invalid ; and to unmask the impostor, it is necessary 
to become a monster. 

In this, as in every other instance, therefore, the Dowager 
was obliged to submit; and to drive from the muffled door* 
provoked beyond measure at losing an opportunity of hinting 
to Lady Delmaine, that her son " had lost his chance with one 
of the greatest heiresses of the day, thanks to a fooHsh entangle- 
ment with the wife of his bosom friend." 

The fates, indeed, seemed thoroughly against her. Por when 
driving through Berkeley-square, on her return homewards, she 
caught sight of Lord Delmaine leisurely walking round the 
angle by Thomas's Hotel, she had the mortification to find, that 
the friend on whose arm he was leaning, was no other than her 
fion. To relate a piece of scandal in Johnny's presence, which 
involved the name of Lady Alicia, was out of the question. She 
was, therefore, compelled to have recourse to some other mode 
of stirring up the parental ire of Lord Delmaine. 

"How d'ye do— how d'ye do !" cried she, having caused her 
coachman to draw up, so as to leave no possibility of escape to 
file two gentlemen. *'I am just come from your house,— 
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giieyed to find Lady Delmaine so ill. Bat it is all her own. 
fault, consulting homoeopathists, animal magnetizers, and th& 
Lord knows what, instead of sticking, like a reasonable being, 
to poor dear Sir Lucius Flimsy, who, to do him justice, never 
injured a fly !" 

"My wife is getting mnch better. I have little doubt she 
will be well enough in a day or two, to receive your ladyship's 
visit," replied the earl, bowing himself off. 

" By the way,^' screamed her ladyship, in a key thdt brought 
him back to the carriage door, ** I no longer wonder, my dear 
Lord Delmaine, at your iU-luck with ministers !" 

"What ill-luck with ministers?" said his lordship, turning 
pale at the idea that one of his hundred and ten dirty schemes 
for entrapping the patronage of government might have been 
discovered and exposed. 

" I mean about the lieutenancy," replied the Dowager, closing 
up her right eye, and peering cunningly into his face with the 
left. " It isquite clear noyr why it was given to the Duke of 
Ancaster." 

*' Simply because he had the best title to it," replied the earl» 
assuming a tone of candour ; ** from the first, the motives of the 
appointment were sufficiently apparent." 

** Well, you'will never get anything else out of government," 
said the dowager, bitterly, " so long as your son is seen, morn- 
ing, noon, and night in public, and is known to be morning, 
noon, and night in private, the bosom Mend and associate of the 
Tories." 

"Do you call me a Tory?"--interposed Johnny Chichester, 
who, pitying the plight of his companion, had sauntered back 
from the pavement to his defence. " Half a dozen days in the 
seven, Lord Chichester associates with me," 

"I call you nothing!" cried the dowager, peevishly; — "for 
nothing you have always chosen to be. But I call the Duke of 
East Looe a Tory. I call Lord Dulwich a Tory ; I call Lord 
Gateshead a Tory; I call the whole Hilsby feimily, Tories. 
Above all, I call Lord Gransden a Tory, — Lord Gransden, with 
whom he passes his life." 

" I trust your ladyship may be as much mistaken in every 
case as the last," replied Lord Delmaine, drily. " My young 
Mend and country neighbour, the viscount, is a oonservativ& 
Whig ; but on the whole, inclines towards liberalism. But I 
must wish you good morning. That is the postman's second 
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bell, and Lady Delmaine's delicacy of health compels me to he 
pniictiial." 

The earl touched his hat, and eouffled off. But knowing: that 
Lord Chichester waS) indeed,, in the habit of firequenting the 
Gransdens' house, he determined to institute an examination 
into the motives of his visits, and the politioal pnnciplcB of 
Lord and Lady Gransden and Ck)mpany. 



.CHAPTER XI. 

The town, as lumal, met him in full cry. 

The town, as usual, knew no reason why ; 

But fashion so directs, and modems raise 

On fiuhion's monldertng base their transient praise. 

CutTscinXiij. 

Isr that honourable house, where the Babylonian confusion of 
tongues seems extended into a oonfosion of intellects, few 
appear to watch the progress of the session. They are acquainted 
with the debate of the preceding night, — and prognosticate that 
of the night to come ; or shake their heads and look wise, while 
pronouncing of some far off motion, that it is to decide the fate 
of ministers. But unless enlightened by the harassing attacks 
of some factious newspaper, they seldom discoyer that weeks 
and months have elapsed without fulfilling a promise to their 
constituents, or redeeming a pledge to the nation. 

Augustus Langley was precisely of an age and in a position 
to discover this ; and inconsiderate enough to comment upon it 
in times and places exceedingly inconvenient. His father, 
though proud of his talents and his honesty, did not fail to re- 
mind him that no good cause is served by these outbreaks of 
petulance ; that, as yet unfamiliar with the springs of the horo- 
loge, it became him not to pronounce too contemptuously upon 
the errors of the dial-plate; and that, above all, he should 
abstain from playing the critic on a party which included la its 
majority the name of Morison Langley. 

Augustus blushed at the rebuke ; in spiteof his better reason, 
the liveliness of his temper prevailed, and every now 8Jid then 
broke out some bitter jest on the banyan-tree-like nature of the 
administratLon, whose branches, instead of bearing their fruit 
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Upwards, were evermore dropping and enrooting^ themselyes 
more firmly to their places. Not a measure escaped his oensnre s 
^— not a speecli, his mockery ;— not a debate, his critical analysis* 
iProm Ms detached vantage ground, he could espy defects of 
outHse which nearer inspection might have oonverted into 
beauties of detail ; aad as his father had no reason to surmise 
that all this petulance arose from boyish jealousy of the advan* 
tages enjoyed in public life by his cousin, he had little patience 
to hear his son renew at his table, the attacks lavished upon his 
party by the opposition journals. 

There was a person, however, to whom the vivacity of Augus- 
tus reeommended him, almost as much as it disturbed the solemn 

gravity of the honourable member for shire. Lord Ghrandi* 

son delighted in his enthusiasm, and was amused by his sallies. 
To his partial eye, there was much of the good faiUi of Johnny 
Chichester in his nephew, enhanced by the sound patriotism and 
practical excellence of old Langley. The earl foresaw the 
making of a great and good man in the petulant boy ; and never 
fuled to applaud his rash irregularities of speech. 

Since Lady Alicia's introduction into the world, the earl had 
put a watch upon his words, lest some unguarded remark 
might provoke enmities against his child. But this self-re- 
straint anno3red him. He longed to talk and jest as of old ; and 
rejoiced in those biting sarcasms against states and statesmen, 
which he little suspected to be the safety-valve of poor Angus- - 
tus's animosities. 

** Go it, my boy !"— was the cry of Lord Grandison, when 
young Langley pretended to work John Chichester into a pas- 
sion by declaring ministers, though, like Fluellen, they '* uttered 
as brave 'ords at the bridge as you shall see on a summer's day. 

Yet he that trasts them, 
Where he should find them lions, finds them hares ; 
Where foxes, geese ! " 

" The lad is full of mettle— fall of promise," was evermore the ^ 
remark of the earl to Johnny, when dining at Morison Langley's, * 
or lunching together at the club. 

" Don't put him too much into favour with himself !" was the 
uncle's wiser reply. "Augustus is clever, certainly, and more 
amiable than his pertness seems to imply. But he will not be 
worth a farthing, either as a man or politician, till the conceit 
Iiaa been taken out of him by heavy punishment" 
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" You make no allowance for his age. You expect bis beard 
to sprout white. And for my part, I abhor a Solon in swaddling: 
clothes. A boy who thinks, feels, and talks like a man, is to 
me, a moral deformity ; ugly as a dwarf; unnatnral as the little 
knotty abortive oaks with which the Chinese decorate theis 
flower-stands. Give me a tree that is a sapling when it ought 
to be a sapling, and matures when it ought to mature." 

** But it never mil mature, if you force the sapling into arti- 
ficial growth !" cried Johnny. 

'* He who is not a coxcomb at two-and<»twenty, will be a bore 
at fifty," argued the earl. 

'* But you wiU make him both bore and coxcomb, if you en- 
courage him to fancy himself neither." 

" As you please," cried Lord Grandison, never out of humour 
with Chichester's remonstrances. " I like him as he is, and I dare 
say shall like him as he is to be ; more particularly, if he continue 
to play so successful a fire into the enemy's camp as he did last 
night. Bid you hear his argument with old Gateshead?" 

*' I heard some schoolboy squibbing, which I suppose 
you call irony. But I am sorry to see you admire Augustus 
Langley as the Indians worship their idols, precisely for his 
deformities." 

" Drolleries, my dear fellow, you mean drolleries. The boy 
amuses me ; which, in this dullest of worlds, is a serious obli- 
gation. By the way, do I meet you all to-morrow at the Del- 
maine's ?" 

" You dine with them, then ? "What a discovery for my poor 
mother; who has been racking her brains this week past, to 
find out Delmaine's motive for inviting me, as a bachelor, after 
the family clan had been regularly fed off for the season ; more 
particularly, as Lady Delmaine is in one of her last agonies." 

** And what is the motive ?" 

** They can't ask you to meet a dozen strangers ; and you and 
Delmaine don't live in the same set." 

" In that case, they would have invited the Langleys ; which, 
I am sorry to find from Lady Mary, is not the case." 

" Lady Mary has a pretty daughter." 

"But what better could Chichester do than marry his 
cousin ?" 

** Marry Lady Alicia, if you have no particular objection." 

" I have a verf/ particular objection." 

"They would never believe it, imless from your own 
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Hps. And what would be to the Delmaines fifty times more 
incredible is, that Langley is of your way of thinking with re- 
spect to his girl. Lady Delmaine would not rest without exer- 
cising the utmost influence oyer her daughter-in-law ; and is 
the last woman in the world to exercise it with discretion." 

''We shall see Alicia in company with young Chichester, to- 
morrow," observed Lord Ghrandison. " After which, you will 
admit yourself wrong in at least half your supposition." 

That^ the dinner -party was given with the view of conciliating 
Lord Grandison, was strictly true. But to accomplish this 
object, puzzled both the Delmaines. They wished their ptprty 
to be select ; but the earl cared only for great wealth or great 
rank ; while the countess appreciated more rightly the stamp 
of fashion. She would have given worlds to be admitted on 
any terms as a member of what was just then considered the 
" fashionable set," a little knot of sayers and doers of nothings, — 
the latest to arrive in town, and last to leave it ; — ^renowned for 
their taste in equipage, and experience on the turf. 

Without either sympathy in their pursuits, or claim to be 
included in their circle. Lady Delmaine was incited /by the 
difficulty of the undertaking, to pretend to the honour ; and 
though her valetudinarian habits formed the antipodes of their 
brilliant activity ; — though a daughter to marry was an incum- 
brance rarely admitted into their clique ;— though Lord Del- 
maine was a Whig, and they affected Conservatism ; — ^though a 
quizzical coach, and a three-year-old britzka, with two pair of 
the worst bred iron greys in town, bounded her stable ambitions, 
by dint of humble perseverance, the countess had actually 
worked her way to toleration among them. Her pains-taking 
zeal in opening her house at a time of year when most others 
were shut, in marshalling her little parties according to their 
loves and likings, in seeing through their eyes and hearing 
through their ears, and, above all, hearing nothing when it 
suited them she should become deaf, pleaded so strongly in her 
favour, that, after eight years' hard labour in the hulks of 
fashionable subserviency, she attained the point of getting them 
at rare intervals to her parties ; and still more rarely, /ar more 
rarely, of getting them to invite her in their turn. 

This was a great concession, for it is one of the essentialities 
of such a coterie, that the union should be dose and perpetual : 
a fashionable clique being, perhaps, the only real form of re- 
publican government still extant. 
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Now in Lady Delmaine's zeal to offer to Lord Gtandison, 
with hifl venison and pine-apple» the exclnsive circle of ton, 
unattainable to a country gentleman^ though he happen to be' 
an earl, she had persuaded half-a-dozen exclusive fashionables 
to honour her table with their presence. Lady Sophia Asbford 
and her husband; Lord and Lady Medwyn ; the coaching Sir 
Henry Windsor, and Claude Hartington, the lady-killer. Now 
it happened that the society thus selected, was one of the butts 
upon which Lord Grandison had long been in the habit of 
exercising his severity. Having formed his model of female 
merit after the gentle Mary Wilmot^ sporting ladies, with their 
phaetons, betting-books, and incomprehensible shibboleth, were 
his utter aversion. He could not admire even their beauty. 
He could not admire even their liveliness ; so disfigured were 
both, in his estimation, by their unfeminine habits. Within a 
few days, moreover, his dislike had been refreshed, by leamisg 
from his daughter their animosity to Lady Gransden. 

It was difficult, therefore, for him to put on a civil countenance 
when, in the course of the evening, Lady Delmaine whispered 
to him, how happy she felt in being able to present her young 
friBnd, Lady Alicia, to two such charming women as Lady 
Sophia Ashford and Lady Medwyn. 

" The fact is," said Lady Delmaine, in a confidential tone, 
"we do not exactly content ourselves with the humdrum 
Booiety that suits the Langleys, and others of our country 
neighbours. The time is past for visiting-lists in eight and 
forty pages, comprising half the Court Guide, and all the red 
book. London has so outgrown itself, that the great, huge, 
old-fashioned thing, formerly called society, has, in com- 
passion to its coach-horses, broken itself up into sets and 
coteries. The time for grand fetes is exploded. Everything 
now-a-days must be chosen and select. On that point, we enjoy 
peculiar advantages." 

Lord Grandison wanting to get off, muttered something about 
the eligibility of Lady Delmaine's position in society. 

** Oh I as regards rank, interrupted the countess, " that counts 
for nothing. Look at the Duchess of Dowdy, look at the Mar- 
chioness of Gateshead, look at Lady Dulwich, and half-a-dozen 
others of the same distinction. Who cares to visit them^ 
Who goes to their parties except their country neighbours and 
the baronets* wives, who go anywhere, to have it said they go 
everywhere. No ! Rank will not do-rriches will not do — ^that 
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IB, they will not do alone— they will not do without fashion :— 
or, rather, without some of the extrinsio adyantages that serve 
to bring people into fashion." 

'' Your ladyship talks too learnedly on these abstruse matters 
for my poor comprehension," observed the earl, drily. 

" No one," resumed Lady Delmaine, " can decide beforehand 
what is likely to bring them into fashion. A feather,— or less, — 
will sometimes turn the scale. Now the means of bringing 
U8 within the cabalistio oirde, has been my son, — ^Lord Chi- 
chester." Chichester, so handsome, so agreeable, so clever, sa 
looked up to in the House as the future leader of a party, 
happens to be a person of the utmost consequence in the eyss 
of the beau monde. An only son, with such prospects, is a 
prize worth securing. Lady Medwyn and Lady Sophia are 
moving heaven and earth to get hold of Chichester and Lord 
Gransden." 

" Is your ladyship certain that it is onfy heaven and earth 
ihey are moving^" gravely demanded the earl. " I had been 
assured their interest lay in a contrary direction. But may I 
inquire what they propose doing with the young gentlemen 
when they have caught them ? Is the design on their votes, or 
estates ? — ^their purses or persons ? — You really make me tremble I 
Uncertain at what age, or after what consistency, the business 
of conversion is considered hopeless, I am beginning to irepent 
having ventured within beau shot of these designing ladies.'* 

"Hush, my dear Lord Grandiscm! I would not for the 
world that Cldchester overheard you !" exclaimed Lady Del- 
maine. " My son is very refractory on certain points. I can't 
get him to assume the place that belongs to him in society. I 
can't get him to profit by the advantages courting him on all 
sides. He detests the Medwyns and Mr. Ashford; and only 
puts up with Lady Sophia because, on some occasion or other,, 
she acted a Mendly part by Lady Gransden. You will scarcely 
credit it, but my eon finds more amusement with those cotmtry 
oousins of ours, those stupid Langleys, than in the most brilliant 
circle." 

'* Does he f— rl honour him 1" said Lord Qrandison. 

"But I don't consider the case hopeless," continued Lady 
Delmaine, not hearing the ejaculation. *' In time, I dare say,, 
we shall bring him round. In timc) he will be everything the 
fondest mother's heart can wish I I assure you it is a great 
comfort to a poor invalid like my self » to feel that, while confined 
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to a sick sofa, my family is represented in society by a younff 
man so looked up to as Chichester." 

" In my time," observed Lord Grandison, drily, " a family 
was supposed to be represented by tbe father, rather l^an the 
son. It almost reconciles me to having only girls, to discoYer 
that a Lord Wendover would have sent me to Coventry.' 

" May it be many years before a Lord Wendover is m 
existence !" cried the countess. " Your barony is, I under- 
stand, entailed on the female line. Lady Alicia *' 

" Will never be Lady Wendover. The barony is in abey- 
ance at my death; a circumstance which, I trust, makes no 
great difference in your appreciation of my daughter's merits. 
Perhaps these ladies might not have consented to meet her had 
they been aware that she was never to be a peeress in her own 
right?" 

" My dear Lord Grandison— what strange ideas you have 1— 
Believe me that no accession of rank would in the slightest 
degree influence my feelings, or my son's feelings, towards Lady 
Alicia de Wendover." 

Lord Grandison smiled at the lady's inadvertent exposure of 
her game. But at that moment, her tediousness was interrupted 
by a sudden announcement of "Prince Massimo Mazzioi*'' 

** It must be a mistake. I know no such person !" cried Lady 
Delmaine." 

" /asked him here, dear Lady Delmaine," said Lady Medwyn, 
leaning over from the sofa. ** Knowing you were to be at home 
this evening, I took the opportunity of presenting ^im to you. 
The prince is the head of one of the greatest families in Europe ; 
Neapolitan — Sicilian, — ^I forget what ; — ^but a man with excellent 
introductions, whom everybody is to know. JBon soir, Prince : 
Que je V0U8 pr€$ente d man amie, Madame la Comtesse de Del- 
maine, Vou8 arrivez tard: Voild deux heures que je vous 
retiens une place pres de mot," 

Lady Charlotte Chichester was now summoned from listening 
to the praises of Augustus Langley and Cecilia, with which her 
brother was delighting the ears and heart of Lady Alicia, in 
order to make acquaintance with the showy-looking young man 
who bore so fine a name ; and Lady Delmaine was supremely 
bappy ; half-a-dozen exclusives dining at her house ; — a Keapo- 
litan prince undergoing polite martyrdom by listening to her 
daughter's bad Italian ;— and her son smiHng familiarly in a 
comer with the great heiress* Lady Alicia de Wendover ! A 
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agnificant nod passed between the Delmaines, implying that 
the prospect from the dining-room windows of Chichester Court 

was safe. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Slander is fruitful in expedients, l)Oth to disguise and satiate itself. Bat 
if these smoother weapons cut so sore, what shall we say of open un- 
bliuhag scandal, subjected to no caution, tied down by no restraints ? 

"So you did not dine at the Delmaines* the other day?" said 
tie Dowager to Lady Mary Langley, who, on paying a morning 
^t in Grosvenor Sizeet, had the yexation to find the scandalous 
coterie assemble^. 
, " We were not invited." 

"Of course not. They are sending you to Coventry; just as 
that flippant little girl, Lord Grandison's country hoyden, did 
about the opera-box. I must say, you take very little pains to 
get poor Cecilia on." 

"^yget on, I suppose you mean get off,'' interposed Lady 
Dearmouth, with a sneer. 

"A pretty amiable girl, well-bom, and with a good fortune,* 
18 not likely to prove an incumbrance to her family ;*' replied 
Lady Mary. ** Had we been inclined to part with her, Cecilia 
^ had more than one occasion to settle advantageously. For- 
lately, she is in no haste to leave us." 

"^0 haste to accept some country squire, perhaps," cried the 
Dowager, indignant at not having been consulted concerning 
^6 proposals addressed to her grand-daughter, and hoping to 
pique Lady Mary into further avowals. ** But we should not 
see her so difdcult were anything worth having to fall in her 
iray." 

"My daughter is not ambitious," said Lady Mary* calmly. 

"I am sorry to hear it. Nothing I Hke less in a girl tiban 
poorness of spirit." 

" Nor I," replied Lady Mary. " Yon know, my dear mother^ 
W often you have accused me of spoiling poor Cis, by encou- 
raging her love of independence." 

** Let ua hope that Miss Langley's envy may not be excited, 
when she finds that Lady Charlotte Chichester has seciir«d A 
prince ;** retorted the Dowager. 
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" Of the bloods" inquired Lady Mary, with a smile. 

** You know very well what I mean : a foreign prince, of high 
extraction." 

** But surely there is not a foreign prince just now in society, 
except Esterhazy?" inquired Lady Dearmouth. 

" Lady Charlotte Chichester's man is just arriyed— jias ijot 
yet been presented," said the Dowager. 
. * * And, ten to one, never will," cried Lady Dearmouth. * ' Half 
the adventurers who come over to sell Eau de Cologne, or 
Asphalte shares, call themselves princes now-a-days! There 
was a man called on Lord Dearmouth the other day, with 
smuggled cigars, who announced himself as a marquis !" 

" Perhaps he was one," replied Lady Mary. "The countries 
recently revolutionized have emigrants and refugees in distress." 

** You want to infer, tl^en, that Lady Charlotte Chichester's 
prince is an emigrant in distress? It is the sort of distress, 
however, that arrives at Mivart's in a carriage and four," cried 
Lady Delmaine, angrily. 

'*The Medwyns and Ashfords, and all that set, would 
scarcely undertake the introduction of a penniless adventurer." 

"The Medwyns— the Ashfords?" cried Mrs. Crouch, sub- 
mitting without a struggle to the fiat of fashion. Why, who 
can this prince ^ssibly be ? If they have anything to do with 
him, it must be some one whose name ought to be on one's 
visiting list. I should like to get him for Lady Rushington's 
ball. I have the inviting of the men, and she is wild to' secure 
e few good names. The thing don't look right in the Morning 
Post without foreign titles. That attach^ with the long name, 
the man who unduked himself when he was made secretary, is 
worth his weight in gold for a ball paragraph ; in a list he 
seems to count for ten. You don't happen to remember the 
name>of Lady Charlotte ChichesW's prince?" she continued, 
addressing the Dowager. 

" Johnny called him ' Smashimo* something or other. But 
Johnny's hearing is to be so little depended upon. However 
you need not be long in uncertainty," resumed the old lady. 
** A foreign prince, patroniaied by Lady Medwyn, will be every- 
%«rhere, and f^ted by everybody. Lady Bushington must speak 
in time, if she means to engage him." 

*' But are you sure, my dear mother^ inquired Lady Mary* 
^'that there is anything serious between this foreigner and 
Lady Charlotte?" 

** 1 don't know about serious. Bhe was twanging her guitar 
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at him, after the dinner party yesterday, till everybody's head 
ached." ^ 

** I have always understood, from Lord Chichester, that hia 
father had a particular objection to foreigners." 

** To foreign servants, perhaps, not to a foreign son-in-law. 
Besides, who on earth wonld ever think of consulting Lord 
Delmaine about anything." 

" His wife and daughter, I should imagine." 

** At least they would not acquaint that prig. Lord Chichesterj 
with the result of their consultations." 

**Lord Chichester is out of favour this morning," said Lady 
Mary, with a smile. " I heard you vaunting him the other day 
to Augustus, as the first young man of the day." 

" For Latin and Greek, no doubt, he is ; but who cares for 
Latin and Greeks Lord Chichester took a high degree, and 
came from college a pedant instead of a roue — of two bad 
things, the best. But ever since he began to make such a fool 
of himself about Lady Gransden, and ever since he grew such 
a Tory, I have given him up.'* 

"Tory? Lord Chichester a Tory? Liquire of my brother 
whether Chichester's vote was even heard of against Ministers." 

"If it hasn't been it will be soon. Lord Gransden has 
already gone over to the Opposition ; and the Gransdens boast 
that they can do precisely what they like with Chichester." 

"When I hear that he votes with the Tories, I shall know 
that his politics are altered," said Lady Mary, calmly, rising 
to take leave. "Till then I can scarcely believe that the 
influence of a young woman Uke Lady Gransden, would suffice 
to detaoh him from his party." < 

"Kothing so iacurable as wilftd blindness," was the 
Dowager's remark after her daughter had quitted the room. 
•*The Langleys evidently look forward to Lord Chichester's 
proposing for their daughter; and no doubt it would be a 
vastly agreeable thing to net the best match in the county. 
But between Chichester Court and Langley Park stands a 
certain mansion called Gransden Hall, which wiU prove an 
insuperable obstacle." 

** You think, then, there is really something between Lord 
Chichester and the little viscountess?" inquired Mrs. Crouch. 

" I am sure of it." 

" Because," resumed the widow, " Your grandson, Augustus, 
was by her side all last night, at the Duchess of East Looe'0 
liwOL" 
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** The Gransdens, then, vsere at the house of the head of the 
Tories," cried the Dowager. " I guessed as much. As to my 
grandson, that intimacy confirms my suspicions conoemkig 
Lord Chichester, of whom Augustus ici so enyious, that if 
Chichester were to catch the plague, Augustus Langley would 
choose to have it also." 

" Let him haye a care of trying to supersede his cousin with 
Lady Gransden," ohserved Lady Dearmouth, solemnly. *' It 
is never the first admirer that provokes a husband's jealousy. 
The first serves to open his eyes to his wife's conduct ; but he 
has no mercy on the second." 

" Lady Gransden has no thoughts at present of a successor to 
Lord Chichester," said the Dowager, " who comes day after day 
to accompany her on the flute." 

"But what says Lord Gransden to these duets ^" inquired 
Mrs. Crouch. '* It is true he passes for the most good-natured 
fellow in London. But it is carrying his good-nature rather 
far, to spend all his time in billiards, in order to make way for 
Lord Chichester and his music-book." 

" I did not exactly say duet" observed the Dowager. " On 
the contrary, when calling the other day on Mrs. Enox, I 
overheard " 
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Overheard f* inquired the two gossips, drawing their chairs 
nearer the Dowager's. 

" What I have already related to you— Lord Chichester ac- 
companying Lady Gransden on the flute I" 

** And what is that but a duet ^" exclaimed Mrs. Crouch. 

" Pardon me. They have hooked in Lord Grandison's foolish 
little daughter to make up a trio, and chaperon the reputation 
of the viscountess." 

''Well, it certainly is extraordinary the face that some people 
put upon their conduct!" cried Mrs. Crouch. " There was Lady 
Gransden looking as pretty, smiling, and innocent, last night, as 
if there was nothing on her conscience ! And then to see the 
duchess, and the Hilsbys, and the Marchioness of Gateshead, 
who is propriety itself, making up to her merely because they 
want to bring Lord Gransden roimd to the Tories." 

" The Langleys were there, of course V inquired Lady Meliora 

" "No ! Lady Mary affects the country gentleman's wife, and 
pretends to nothing beyond her own humdrum set and the 
ministerial houses." 

" But Augustus r* 

^*Mr. Langley was there as the attendant of Lady Gransden.*' 
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That unfortunate yoimg woman is beoomingr too notorious I" 
aighed Lady Meliora. "It would be a charity if her relations^ 
or some one possessing influence over her mind, were apprized 
of her danger." 

* * I think I could get at her eldest sister/* observed Mrs. Crouch, 
• Then pray lose no time," responded the Dowager ; on which 
hint Mrs. Crouch forthwith transmitted to her friend Lady 
Seldon, for the benefit of her neighbour Mrs. Evelyn, such an 
account of Lady Gransden's transgressions, as tended to induce 
them to suppose the young viscountess lost for ever ; name and 
fame, credit and honour ; a ready self-sacrifice to the levities of 
fashion. 

The viotim of the mischievous epistle, meanwhile, was enjoy- 
ing, with the high spirits produced by prosperity, good health, 
and an ea^y conscience, all the best blessings of life. Lady 
Gransden had returned to town &om an Easter visit to her 
parents at Hambury Park, delighted to find her presence a 
source of pride and pleasure to her adoring mother. By the 
Oakhams, whom she had not seen since her return from the con-> 
tinent early in the spring, she had been welcomed with all the 
admiration due to her developed beauty, her softened manners, 
her more refined accomplishments ; and their exclamations of 
delight at her singing, her dress, her gaiety, her elegance, had 
not subsided, when they were called upon for their parting em- 
braces on her return to town. Lady Gransden knew, when she 
hade them adieu, that, till she saw them again, their conversa- 
tion by the fireside would be chiefiy of their darling Laura ; 
that their letters to her two brothers, the one at Cambridge, the 
other with his regiment in Canada, would relate chiefiy to her ; 
and that the prospect of visiting her at Gransden in the autumn, 
was to afibrd the charm of their summer. 
' This happy interlude to her season in town, prepared her 
agreeably for the renewal of her London pleasures. Lord 
Gransden, really attached to her father and mother, was grati- 
fied by their evident appreciation of her happy marriage. His 
visits to Hambury, unlike those of most young men to their 
fathers-in-law, were anything but a bore to him; and so 
thoroughly did he sympathize in the April tears let fall by 
Laura on quitting her family, that, on returning home, he 
fieemed to think it necessary a double share of diversions should 
be provided for her consolation. 

b; 
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On all ooeanoBs he Btndied her comfort end hltppineM. Bat 
BOW, her very whims must he considered. 6he had expressed 
a dislike to the colour of her horse ; a new one» the handsomest 
that money ootdd procure, was purchased for her as an agreeable 
surprise. The Opera-box, so often adverted to by Lord Qrandi- 
son, had been hired without her knowledge. The yery piand, 
the fatal origin of so much scandal, was a new one on an im- 
proyed principle, which made its appearance unannounced in 
her drawing-room one morning before breakf ast-*a present from 
her husband. He insisted that she should purchase a suit of 
beautiful pcmit for the birth-day. He would not hear of her 
missing a single ffite, a single pastime. Satisfied, from his 
knowledge of her character and conduct, that her deportment 
in all times and places was consistent, not only with his honour 
but with perfsct self-respect, he was delighted to see his wife 
reoeiye the homage of society, exgoyiog life with all the hilarity 
of a joyous temper. 

Lord Gransden loyed his dear Laura, if the truth must be 
told, far better than at the epoch of his marriage. In the 
alliances formed by persons of his degree and turn of mind, 
there is always, to Ihe last moment, so much uncertainty, so 
much chance that the lawyers or grasping relations will throw 
obstacles in the way ; nay, to be quite candid, so much yacillc^ 
tion of choice, that in the earliest period of married life the 
parties are still harassed by the doubts preyiously suggested by 
officious friends : and should any little misunderstanding arise 
from the difficulty of bringing two tempers not wholly known 
to each other into instantaneous agreement, it is difficult not to 
reyert to the possibility that, with another, all might haye been 
harmony i or to the evil prophecies hinted by the malicious con-* 
ceming the results of the match. 

But these little douds, inseparable from the brightest mar- 
riage, had blown oyer for the Gransdens. They now thoroughly 
tmderstood and yalued each others' good qualities ; and could 
ayoid such trivial causes of offence, as are easily found when 
people are disposed to quarrel, and easily shunned when desir* 
ous of mutual happiness. Their joy, in short, was in each other, 
without disparagement to their share in the pleasures and duties 
joi society. 

One source of this mutual satisfaction was their predilection 
for each others' Mends. Lord Gransden retained, as a man, the 
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firifioadsldp formed at Eton and Oxford with Ms two ckums, 
" Harry Windsor" and " Chicliester.** The former had induced 
him to beoome his neighbour in town ; and seldom did a day 
pass without his having been in Lord Chichester's society. 
Lady Giansden liked them both ; Hked them as she would have 
done her husband's brothers, had he been blest with such in- 
convenient appendages. She preferred Sir Henry, as a lively, 
rattling, kind-hearted young man, who would take any trouble 
to render service to his friend. She valued Lord Chichester as 
a higher order of person, whose advice in any emergency was of 
importance to Lord Gransden. But the society of both was 
agreeable to her, and absolutely at her command, whenever the 
coarse of her husband's engagements prevented his ofi^ciating 
as her escort and protector. 

Nor was L«ord Gransden less kindly disposed towards the two 
associates of his wife. After their avoidance, by common con- 
sent, of the set to which he had thoughtlessly introduced her, 
she had beoome intimate with Mrs. Vere, the clever lively sister 
of Sir Henry Windsor, — ^a charming addition to their society ; 
and the yisGount was soaroely less Ifeisoinated than his wife by 
the frank, unworldly character of Lord Grandison's daughter. 
He did not wonder tiiat Laura was so fond of the enthusiastic, 
affectionate Lady Alicia. He never found her in the way; was 
never cross, after the fashion of husbands in general, when his 
carriage or servants were occupied in her behalf. Not possess- 
ing the susceptible nature that cannot brook the interposition of 
a third person in its domestio felicity, he found his home only 
the more agreeable when Lady Alicia was in Grosvenor-streeti 
laughing and chatting with hknself and his wife. 

But if thus unanimous in their affections, their dislikes wero 
equally in common. Both of them detested the Dowager and 
all her clan. Both of them regarded the square brick house 
opposite, with its five narrow prying drawing-room windows, as 
the greatest nuisance in the neighbotirhood. Both of them 
returned the bows of Lady Dearmouth and Mrs. Crouch as 
stifOly, and their cards as rarely, as was compatible with the 
forms of society. Both of them regretted that so good a 
creature as Johnny Chichester should be comprehended in such 
a circle ; and both scrupulously withheld their belief of an aneo-* 
dote cited as emanating from its precincts. 
Xhey regarded the scandalous eoterie, indeed, with less con* 

H 2 
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sidcratioii than was altogrctlier prudent ; and langhecL liepLrlUy 
when instances were reported to them of the sort of inqmsition 
exercised by the Dowager into their domestic arraogemenls and 
the affair of the groom with the broken arm. But they laughed, 
because still aware of the pestilential vapours emitted by the 
breath of slander. — ^They laughed because ignorant how easily 
the trailing serpent finds its way into the bowers of Eden I 



CHAPTER XIII. 

An indiscreet person is more hurtful than an ill-natnred one ; for f lie 
latter attacks only fais enemies, while the former injures indiscrlminatel/ 
both Mend and foe.— Addison. 

"Invited again to the Delmaines? — Oh, yes! — Go, by all 
means !" was Lady Medwyn's reply to the inquiries of Prince 
Massimo Mazzini. " They are stupid sort of people, not worth 
knowing— not in our set ; that is, only in our set at oertain 
times, on certain terms* But you are likely to meet the hwess 
there, so it may be as well not to send an excuse." 

Prince Massimo bowed and went ; — ^went and dined ; — dined 
again and again. The dinner was so far better than his daily 
fare at Mivart's or the Travellers*, that it was gratuitous; and 
the prince's eye was not yet sufficiently familiar with the shades 
and varieties of London society, to be aware that the showy- 
looking men and women whom he met at the table of the Earl 
of Delmaine, were not of the £rst magnitude. There was 
nothing in them ostensibly different from those with whom he 
dined at the Duke of East Looe's, the Marquis of Gateshead's* 
and others, whom his oracle, Lady Medwyn, pronounced to be 
unexceptionable. Their talk, like the talk of the fashionables, 
was of whigs, tories^ and race-horses ; and it was impossible for 
him to distinguish whether they talked of horses like asses, or 
of political parties like common-councilmen. 

The Delmaines occupied a handsome house in Belgrave^ 
square, aboundid^ in luxurious display. Lad^ Delmaine, who 
was fond of expense, and of asserting her right to its indul- 
gence, finding it impossible to reconcile her love of finery with 
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her pretensions to elegant valetudinarianism, had taken, early 
' iA het marriage, to purchasing fine furniture in lieu of fine 
clothes. It was under the gaudy reign of George the Fourth 
that she had achieved greatness ; and the tastes then ascendant 
had been eagerly adopted. But her chief delight was to have 
her belongings admired and wondered at ; and she was never 
happier tlian when she had excited the envy of some guest as 
trifling and narrow-minded as herself. 

She resided in a quarter of the town peculiarly favourable ta 
such displays ; a quarter where, more than in others, the toe of 
the parvenu " comes so near the heel of the courtier that he 
galls his kibe." But in such a neighbourhood, it requires more 
tact than the countess possessed, to steer unharmed between 
her love of astonishing the low, and her love of consorting with 
the high ; and Johnny Chichester and other observers noted 
with a smile that, after entertaining the House of Peers, she 
had no objection to entertain the India House, or other monied 
houses ; and that Lombard-street succeeded, by swift transition^ 
to Park-lane and Berkeley-square. 

Among the parties stigmatized by Lady Medwyn to Massimo 
Mazzini as "not in our set," there were accordingly persons 
whose signature influenced the exchange of any nation in 
Europe ; in whose strong boxes were deposited half the title- 
deeds of half the peerage ; and who, in tiiith, constitute the 
dry-nurses of the British constitution, now that, weaned, un« 
swaddled, and estranged from childish things, it has begun to 
stand alone. 

Had Prince Mazzini been aware of their financial potentiality, 
he would have treated them with a degree of deference calcu- 
lated to amaze the high caste of his grander friends ; for so low is 
the estimation of foreigners of the purity of Ehglish nobility, 
that, like the Genoese suitor dismissed by Lady Alicia, the 
l^eapolitan prince saw little difference between English lords 
and English bankers. He reckoned them all new people, 
tog^ether ; much as we confound the classes and distinctions of 
the United States. Having seen English merchants and bank- 
ers admitted on the continent into the best society ; losing their 
thousands at whist with a sang-froid that Talleyrand might 
have envied, Mazzini entertained due deference for the well- 
bred, well-bom money-dealers of a city where money-making 
is classed among the fine arts, or practical sciences ; men whose 
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cooks and piottire-galleries often excel those of the pOTerty- 
Btricken, or yice-impoTerished barons of Magna Charta. 

Massimo Mazzud was a younger son of one of those ancient 
Italian princedomff, which know better where to look for a 
Guido or a Titian, than for a dinner. Like others of his country- 
men, he had been glad to flit round the glaring torch of English 
ostentation, flaming every winter in the higher circles of Rome 
and Naples ; and had eaten, drunk, and danced, at the expense 
of the Great British, till he almost began to fancy their purse 
his own. The only mode to make it so, permanently, he 
fancied, was by marrying an English heiress. It was an 
approved system. All the cities of the continent boast their 
duchesses and princesses, whose gold has purchased their way 
to Catholic toleration ; and on hinting his views to the Hilsbys, 
a family of high-flying English, who dash to the Chiaja and 
back again, almost every winter of their lives, they had pro- 
mised to launch him in the London world, and redeemed their 
promise by a presentation to Lady Medwyn, a woman, of h^h 
fashion, whom nobody had ever loved and everybody liked ; 
one of those who say everything and listen to nothing. 

" And so, like the lord in Knowles* play, you * come here to 
be married?'" was her flrst salutation to Prince Massimo. 
** But heiresses are not so plentiful as they used to be, or are 
more on their guard. However, there is a charming creature 
lately come out. Do you care about charming creatures ?" 

" I was in hopes my eyes had rendered that question super- 
fluous," was Mazzini's gallant reply. 

" But unluckily," continued Lady Medwyn, " her heiress-ahip 
is conditional. Her father's estates are unentailed." 

**0f course he would be content to settle them finr an equiva** 
lent ; for a high alliance, for instance." 

'* He is himself one of the first noblemen in the kingdom." 

" The flrst nobleman in this kingdom, perhaps," added Prince 
Massimo, with a smile. *' But the heralds of the empire will 
assure you that not a family of Great Britain can prove its 
sixteen quarterings. Luckily, however, the days of chivalry 
are past ; and it matters little now-a-days whether, in the 
twelfth degree, one has the luck to inscribe a king or a cob- 
bler." 

"Then why suppose Lord Grandison Ukely to barter his 
daughter and estates iqt an ancient title ?" 
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'^BoofLTUe, tLoQgli a man so highly defloended as myself sets 
small account upon antiquity of nobility, roturiera, like your 
English lords, axe apt to think more highly of it. I haye, there- 
fore, a right to conclude that a man like myself, whose ancestors 
headed the first orusade — " 

" The crusades I My dear prince, all that sort of thing is 
mth us accounted melodrama," cried Lady Medwyn» laughing 
heartily. " Such genealogies class, in our estimation, with chil- 
dren's story-books. We have scarcely faith in anything anterior 
to the Keformation." 

" You will not, at least, deny your national predilection for 
high birth?" 

** For rank, for titlee, but we neyer pause to inquire where 
they come from. I, for instance, am an earl's daughter,-~a 
viscountess's wife. If you were to kill me, I could not date 
the creation of either.— I can tell you after whom I walked at 
.the coronation, because I shall never forget the effeot produced 
on my risible faculties by old Lady Eavenswell's overgrown 
coronet, perched on her bay- wig. But whether Lord Medwyn 
springs f^om a warrior, a statesman, or a retired lutberdasher, I 
never was at the pains to inquire." 

**!£ the latter, Mil^di would have been more thaii once 
unpleasantly reminded of the fact," replied Prince Massimo 
Moszini, with a smile. 

'* Why, if Lord Medwyn were a nobody, I suppose we should 
have him always declaring himself the most aristocratio of the 
aristocratic. On the continent, people of fiamily attach im- 
portance to such things ; in England, parvenuee. Look at the 
prodigious armorial bearings on the cits' carriages, — at the 
seals sported by tradespeople,— above all, listen to tiie holdings 
forth of the nobodies. Toung Lapwing of the Quards, who 
talked to you so learnedly last night about rouge-dragon and 
toison d'or, is the grandson of a shjp's-chandler." 

" Ton think, then, that I have no chance of bartering my old 
pardiments for a rent-roll?" inquired the prince. '* Well, I 
shall go back disappointed in my errand ; but with the grati- 
fyukg recollection of having been most hospitably weloomed." 

"Kay, the heiress is not utterly hopeless. But to own the 
truth, we have had some shocking specimens of foreign princes 
here ; and John Bull, not very discriminating, and recollecting 
that he has beeu half-a-dozen times taken in by titled swindlers. 
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is beginning to be snspicious in the wrong: plftce. If you'wimt 
to be well received, and looked upon as a safe man/ 1 teoom- 
mend you, in tbe first plaoe, to shave off your whiskers und 
mustaohios." 

Prince Massimo, already indignant at the cavalier tone 
assumed towards him by Lady Medwyn, reddened at this 
insinuation. He was a remarkably handsome man, vain of 
his personal appearance, and as tenacious of his beard as a 
Persian. 

"I don't mean to assert that it is absolutely necessary,** 
Tesumed Lady Medwyn, amused to see a flush gradually over- 
spread his colourless cheek. " But with your present appear-^ 
ance, monied people will take you for an adventurer. We have 
had a dozen such among us, trading on their good looks, and 
with eminent success." 

It was, while still smarting under this lecture, that Prince 
Massimo was presented to the Delmaines, and received by the 
countess and Lady Charlotte with the most flattering deference. 
There was something in his title that tickled the ear of the 
former ; something in his fine person, that fascinated the eye of 
the latter. A prince, and a handsome prince, had every chance 
among such people. To be called " Princess !" — there was no 
resisting the sound! — To look down on Lady Medwyn, and 
have the entries at court. Lady Charlotte flew to Godfrey's 
to secure a new bottle of salts, so languidly fine did she grow on 
the mere anticipation ; and lifted up her glass contemptuously 
at her brother, the first time she passed him in the street. 

Again and again was the prince invited to dine in BelgraYe->. 
square. Lord Chichester liked the young foreigner. The Nea- 
politan Minister avouched him to be of unblemished descent ; 
and there was everything in his good manners and ingenuous 
curiosity concerning the country he was visiting, to recommend 
him to the young member. Chichester was consdous that 
when at Naples, some years before, he had evinced a far less 
laudable interest in the characteristics of the land; that he 
had lived EngHshwise among his own country-people ; and that 
beyond Vesuvius, Pompeii, and Virgil's tomb, San Carlos and 
the carnival, he had seen nothing of the capital of the Two 
Sicilies. It was a gratification to him, therefore, when tiie 
anxious attention and polite intcTJections with which weli-bred 
foreigners listen to the prosiest of stories, led him to believe 
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that MassTmo Mazzino was profoundly interested in the con- 
istitiitional questions with which the young member was unso- 
piiistioated enough to bother his comprehension. 

In the height, however, of Massimo's popularity in the family, 
just as Lady Medwyn was beginning to threaten him with 
forfeiture of caste if seen so often with the humdrum set in 
Edgmve-square, the earl suddenly issued a decree that the 
Italian prince should be invited no more. Lady Delmaine 
naturally insisted upon knowing why; and on receiving a 
vague answer, which conveyed, and intended to convey no 
information, she retired to her chamber for another severe fit of 
indisposition ; and this time. Lady Charlotte was almost as well 
inclined to take to fillets of smelts and chickweed water, as 
herself. 

Even to his son. Lord Delmaine did not deign to expound the 
motives of Massimo's exclusion. It was in vain that Lord 
Chichester wearied himself with asserting that the prince was 
a man of family — ^a man of character. His father did not deny 
it. His father, before he was invited to Belgrave-square at all, 
had ascertained from the Foreign Office all that poor Chichester 
was at such pains to render apparent. But to his son's repre- 
sentations he simply replied, " I don't choose to have my house 
infested by foreigners." 

Such happened to be the phrase and tone in which Lord 
Delmaine had heard the Earl of Grandison decline, some nights 
before at a charity ball, the acquaintance of an Ionian count, 
with a pair of mustachios long enough to have made a sash- 
line, who had been pestering Lady Alicia with his attentions ; 
and, being a poor discriminator, he was of opinion that what 
was good for Peter was good for Paul; and that Massimo 
Mazzini was quite as ineligible as Count Aldrocantaro Metra- 
podoros. Eemembering with regret, that, on the very day of 
Lady Alicia's dining in Belgrave-square with her father, the 
foreigner had made his first appearance within his gates, he 
attributed to the unsatisfactory circumstance the coldness with 
which his overtures were received by Lord Grandison. But it 
was not too late. The porter had his orders, and the countess 
and his daughter theirs ; and Prince Massimo Mazzini was never 
again to be admitted in Belgrave-square. 

J^ow, incivility resulting firom caprice, is a thing so incom- 
prebeosible to a foreigner of any condition of life, that there 
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was little dan^r the prince sHotild suspect the "not at home," 
with which he was daily accosted by Lord Delmaine's servants, 
to be the result of ill-will. He saw the knocker tied up. He 
understood that the countess was seriously indisposed. He saw 
no Lady Charlotte Chichester at his nightly balls. And his 
object in frequenting the house being simply a lounge, (the 
matrimonial designs imputed to him by the young lady with 
the salt's bottle, never having entered his head,) he resigned 
himself to lose sight of the family, till the family' chose to 
recover its health, and resume its parties. 

One of the many happy results of the strict classification of 
society in the old countries of the continent, is that the system 
of taking up and letting down acquaintance, so common in 
England, is a rudeness undreamed of. Every person's place in 
society is so definite, the circle is comparatively so limited, and 
formed upon such fixed principles, that, except in cases of some 
enormous breach of propriety, no person, once established, oan 
ever be expelled. Unless for cogent reasons, he would not have 
been there at aU ; and so often as the lady of the house receives 
visitors, he has a right to return there uninvited. There is no 
talk of "cutting." Such an outrage would refiect on the 
perpetrator rather than on the person "out." All the vulgar 
caprices consequent upon a shifting state of society are 
unknown in those capitals where people meet, and eat ices, and 
play cards in the same apartments to-day where their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers met, ate ices, and played cards, two 
or three centuries ago. 

Lady Medwyn, meanwhile, who understood the ways of 
Belgravia better than the prince, looked on, and was amused. 
8he saw that the Delmaines had "sent him to Coventry." 
Why, she could not conceive: unless he had been fooHsh 
enough to propose to Lady Charlotte, though she had explained 
to him, from the first, that Lady Charlotte was not a person to 
be proposed to. If, therefore, in spite of her warning, 
Massimo had committed himself he deserved his fate and she 
did not pity him. 

She was careful, however, not to enlighten him, or draw 
forth the remarks of others ; as the report of his having been 
refused might be a serious obstacle to his success with Lady 
Alicia ; and had already contrived to make her peace with the 
Gransdens, as the surest passport to the acquaintance of the 
beautiful heiress. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

■ 

There are a set ol malicious, prating, prudish gosrips, both male and 
female, who murder eharacters to kill time ; and will rob a young fellow 
of his good name before he has years to Imow the value of it. 

Bhebidan. 

" I can't make out/' said the Dowager, one morning, as she 
sat occupying her favourite post of obserration, ** I can't make 
out, MeHora, who the foreigner can be who has been coming so 
pften of l^te to the Gbransdens." 

" How do you know that it is a foreigner ? " 

" By the cut of his mustachios and coat." 

"I dare say it is Mrs. Vere's courier. Though she has been 
in England ^ese six months, she affects to retain her foreign 
servants." 

" No, it is not a courier." 

" How can you tell, ma'am? There is no difference, now-^a 
days, between the dress of gentlemen and their servants; 
except that, contrary to old custom, the gentlemen seem to wear 
their valet's cast-off clothes." 

'* I don't judge by personal appearance, Lady Meliora, lest, 
as I am not fond of finery, I should be judged by it myself. 
But if this man were a menial. Lord Gransden's butler would 
address him less deferentially." 

'* Then I dare say it is some Opera singer. Lady Gfransden, 
you know, is a melomaniad ; and this man may come to her 
house so often to convert the trio into a quartette." 

" By no means, I assure you. There is never a note of 
musio going on while he remains in the house. The drawing- 
room windows have been regularly opened every morning, 
since the beginning of May. I can answer for the fsict." 

** Perhaps it is one of the corps diplomatique." 

** I think not. One knows ihem by sight. The corps diplo- 
matique are inevitable at all the parties of the season. No, it 
is certainly not one of the corps diplomatique." 

"Mrs. Wilson desired me to inquire of your ladyship, on 
what morning it would be convenient for your ladyship's 
-dressing-room chimney to be swept, my Lady?" inquired 
Yaux, who had entered the room on tip-toes to deliyer a note 
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to Lady Meliora, witli the intention of pickinfi: up anything 
that fell in his way of the Dowager's private conversation. 

" On Friday or Saturday ;— or, let me see—tell Wilson I "will 
speak to her ahout it. Walk this way, Yaux, and teU ma 
whether you know the name of the gentleman who is knocking 
at Lord Gransden's door?" 

** The gentleman in the dust-coloured gaiters, my lady?" 

" There is but one." 

** No, my lady, I can't say I do. It is no one as visits here ; 
and I'm not in the.habit of asking questions out of your lady- 
ship's establishment. But I dare say, my lady, Mary th^ 
housemaid may know ; because, as I once mentioned to your 
ladyship, her brother lives groom with Lord Gransden. Shall 
I send her up, my lady ?** 

" No. It is no manner of consequence ; I thought the gentle- 
man bowed to me, and that it was an acquaintance." 

And just as Mr. Yaux expected, scarcely had he reached the 
housekeeper's room, to enjoy a laugh with Mrs. Wilson over 
the incorrigible prying of tiie Dowager, when the drawing-room 
bell rung twice, and the housemaid, imused to appear in those 
hallowed precincts at that hour of the day, except once a-yean, 
or to receive a reprimand for a duster left forgotten in a comer 
or the dust on a marble console, trembled as she tied on a dean 
apron to confront the countess.. 

"It is a very extraordinary thing, Mary," the Dowager 
began, the moment she made her appearance, " that you never 
obey my orders about apprising me when you have accidentally 
broken any of the little ornaments about ^e room !" 

** Indeed, my lady, whenever I have been unlucky, I always 
make it a pint to mention it to Mrs. Wilson." 

" That crackled dragon, for instance. Did you ever inform 
me that it had lost an ear ?" 

" Oh ! dear, my lady ! Surely your ladyship must remember 
that the white dragon had but one ear when I came into your 
ladyship's service ? When I was going over the rooms the first 
morning with the housekeeper, says I, * Mrs. Wilson, I hope 
ma'am you'll be pleased to remark that there is sun stains in 
the crimson silk curtains, that the muslin curtains is darned in 
more places nor one, that the hallublaster warses is as yellow 
as a guinea, and that the chayney dragon have had its rigbir 
ear cimentcd on and wont be like to last whole, no time." 
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I don't want to be troubled with these foolish particulars ; 
yoa must come to an understanding about it with Mrs. Wilson. 
You ore often at Lord Gransden's, I iindr'* 

" Oh dear ! no, my lady. They belied me to your ladyship as 
said so." 

" But your brother, I understand, is in his lordship's estab- 
lishment; and though it is a rule in my house to admit no 
followers, yet in the case of such near relationship — " 

** I'm sure I'm humbly obliged to your ladyship," replied 
Mary, curtseying. "So fiar as asking my brother now and 
then to step in of an evening." 

•• I dare say, Mrs. Wilson will make no objection," interrupted 
the Dowager. " But I want to know whether you ever heard 
your brother mention the name of a gentleman who — ^your 
brother attends Lady Gransden, I fancy, in her rides?" 

" Lady GransdeUf my lady ?" 

" Yes — Lord Gransden's wife— the lady who lives opposite," 
explained the Dowager. 

*'John hav'n't been in his lordship's service these Hve 
weeks, my lady. John had a few words with Mr. Smith, my 
lord's head groom, about the accident, 'cause some mischievous 
person had put it into Mr. Smith's head as my brother must 
have been misusing the horse, which wasn't by no means ac- 
customed to rear ; only it happened that day when brother was 
jiding it, that as ill-luck would have it. Punch—" 

" In short, your brother does not live any longer with Lord 
and Lady Gransden ?" 

" Oh ! dear no, my lady. He's got an excellent place with 
Sir Jonathan Bell, the great councillor, in Bloomsbury Square." 

" I'm glad to hear he has a good situation. But if you've 
any regard for your brother, Mary, don't tempt him to come 
idling his time to the west end of the town, which only leads to 
drinking and low company." 

The astonished housemaid was about to remonstrate. But 
her vocation was gone. Her brother lived in Bloomsbury 
Square. She had no longer anything to tell about Lady Grans*- 
den : and her ladyship instantly and ignominiously dismissed 
her to the lower regions. It was provoking to the Dowager that 
she should have had recourse to the broken ear of the white 
dragon, byway of extorting information, which she might as 
well have attempted to extract out of the door-knocker. 
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Ere she had recovered her vexatioiii Johnny Chichester 
looked in, with his hat on his head. 

" I am goinjc to meet Grandison at Chalon's, and beg yon will 
not wait dinner for me to-day/' said he. '*! dine with the 
Langleys." 

'* You might just as well have told me so last night. Poor 
Wilson sent np twice to know whether you dined at home. 
Something abont some red mullets." 

" I dare say she intended to serve yon some red mullets, in 
ease I dined out. My compliments to Wilson, and two will do 
•to-day." 

** Bnt what has Lord Grandison to do at Chalon's ? Is Lady 
Alicia sitting for her picture ? For whom, pray ? Going to bo 
married, I snppose ? — ^No. Then I'U lay my life she is to be in 
the Book of Beauty— the Young Lady's Yearly Advertiser. 
How is she to be drawn ?" 

'* She is neither to be drawn nor quartered. We are going to 
Chalon's to see Lady Qransden's picture, a birthday present for 
her mother, and — " 

"Come this way a moment," cried the Dowager, interrupting 
him. ** Can you tell me the name of the gentleman, coming out 
of Lord Gransden's house ?" 

"The man in the green coat, whose white face and black 
mustachios look like the ebony and ivory of a draught board i 
Yes! I believe I can inform you," replied Johnny, unabteto 
resist his desire to baffle the inquisitive propensities of his 
mother. " But it is a profound secret," he continued, lowering 
his voice to a more confidential tone; — " a secret which, should 
it transpire, might be productive of serious evils to Church and 
State, in this and other nations." 

"God bless my soul!" cried the Dowager, sorting out a 
better pair of glasses fbr the examination of the mysterious 
stranger ; while Lady Meliora crept round to the window, and 
peeped from behind the crimson silk curtains, the plight of 
which had been so strenuously pointed out by poor Mary. 
" There certainly is something peculiar about him," murmured 
the old lady, after a minute investigation. 

" You may well say so !" answered Johnny, in the same tone. 
** Quiet and inoffensive as he appears, that man is supposed to 
have massacred more victims with his single hand, than any 
other indiyidual attached to the army of Don Carlos !" 
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"A Spaniajrd^ We might have guessed as xnuch from his 
complexion/' observed Lady Meliora. 

'* The unayowed plenipotentiarj of the Carlists in this country, 
supposed to be charged with a secret mission to the Carlton 
Club," replied Johnny, "with earnest solenmity. "The Conser- 
yatives know more of this Don Sanchez Gaspardo di Torres 
Yedras, than they care to own. He has xmlimited credit upon 
two of the leading city bankers ; and when seen coming out of 
Apsley House, the Stock Exchange confesses the influence of the 
yisit." 

"And is he seen coming out of Apsley House }" inquired the 
Dowager, quitting the window, now that Mazzini was out of 
sight. 

" Have you not yourself seen him quit Lord Gransden s— who, 
you informed me yesterday, was thoroughly in the hands of the 
Tories ?" 

"It is altogether a mysterious affair," mused the Dowager; 
when Johnny, rejoicing in the success of his mystification, had 
stolen off to rejoin Lord Grandison. " I was sure there was 
mischief on foot, when I heard of Lady Medwyn and her set 
laying such close siege to Lord Gransden and Lord Chichester. 
If they should get hold of Chichester, and induce him to volun- 
teer in the cause of Don Carlos ! — ^An only son, and with such 
expectations! After all the care and anxieties of Lord and 
Lady Delmaine, to have it come to that !" 

" But it is not come to that f/et,'* rejoined Lady Meliora. 

"A secret emissary of Don Carlos!" again' ejaculated the 
Dowager, unable to recover the shock. " This might be very 
important intelligence at the Foreign Office ! But I don't know 
why I should trouble myself to render a service to government, 
which would see me hanged before it showed the smallest civility 
to me" 

"Besides," observed Lady Meliora, "the thing was confided 
to us by my brother ; and we are by no means certain to what 
extent he might be compromised, should the secret transpire." 

"Nonsense, nonsense! — Johnny could never suffer by any 
oatastrophe occurring to the Tories. My son's politics are 
heinously liberal. Howfver, nothing material can take place 
without our knowledge. I have my eye constantly on Lady 
Gransden. Not a soul goes into her house or comes out of it, 
withoati my knowledge ; and should I see anything unusual 
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carried in, (anything, for instance, resembling con<!ealed sttiik 
to be exported to the army in Spain), no silly promise -to my son 
shall prevent my placing the discovery in the hands of tlie go- 
vernment. But where shall we drive this morning i" 

" Supposing we go and see my sister. I want to tell her that 
her candidate for admission into the Blind School was the last 
on the list,'* said Lady Meliora, as they were stepping into the 
carriage. " The father is a constituent of Mr. Langley's ; and 
I know they were anxious the girl should succeed.*' 

"I am aware that Sarah Smith failed this time," was Lady 
Mary Langley's reply, on receiving her sister's Mendly intelli- 
gence. " A candidate seldom succeeds tUl the third attempt. 
But my poor protegee has friends who are determined not to 
give up the point." And Lady Meliora perceived her sister look 
60 significantly at a heavy-looking woman with two thick 
daughters, who were sitting in Eaton Square when they arrived, 
that, for their edification, as interested in the matter, she cotild 
not help adding — 

" Well, I'm sure I hope poor Sarah Smith has those sufficiently 
anxious in her favour to take some trouble. You know I 
repeatedly warned you and Cecilia, that unless you wrote sepa- 
rate solicitations to all the governors— you had no chance of 
getting the poor girl in." 

The heavy woman and her two thick daughters having taken 
their departure, 'Lady Mary explained to her sister that she was 
.wife to the mayor of the county town of the shire represented 
by Mr. Langley ; and that Saxah Smith was unluckily a pro- 
tegee of the mayor. 

"I fear she will make mischief out of your remarks, on her 
return to the country," said Lady Mary, mildly. 

** How could I surmise that she had the smallest interest in 
the case?" retorted her sister. "It all arises from your bad 
habit of not introducing people. In our circle, the whole 
society is acquainted. But how is it possible for any one to 
know all the quizzes admitted into the house of a county 
member ?" 

** It was for that reason I did not introduce Mrs. Thrclkeld 
to you. When staying at Langley Park, you have often com- 
plained of the promiscuous society we are compelled to receive." 

" In a country-house, where one sees people all day long, it 
would have been a great nuisance to know your Mjfs. Threlkeld^ 
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Bat as I am never likely to see her face again here, it would 
not have signified a straw. But where is Cecilia ?" 

" Suffering from a had head-ache this morning, and lyiug 
down." 

"At Almaok's last night, I suppose ?" interrupted the Dowager, 
throwing down some specimens of work she had taken from the 
tahle to examine. '* You should not let the poor girl stay so 
late at halls. It is most ohjeotionahle, particularly during her 
first season, to he seen drinking the dregs of every cotillon." 

" We never stay anywhere after supper, that she may be in 
time for her father's breakfast at ten. And last night, we were 
at home ; for Cecilia was poorly all the morning." 

*'I dare say she laces too tight. Girls with small waists are 
always snjQTering from head-aches!" observed Lady Meliora, 
good-naturedly. 

" But Cecilia does not lace at all. Don't you remember how 
angry you used to be about it, last year, at Langley-park, and 
how my mother insisted on sendiag to London for a corset for 
her?" 

" That very corset may be the cause of the mischief !" said 
Lady Delmaine. 

" But she never wore it. Her father has always interdicted 
stays. Mr. Langley considers exercise and riding a more im- 
portant assistance to the shape." 

"Mr. Langley would do better to attend to his public 
business, than interfere with his daughter's toilet," observed 
the Dowager. 

"I dare say she will be better to-morrow," replied Lady 
Marf, evasively ; " and as well as ever when we get down to 
Langley-park." 

"For that you will have to wait," retorted the Dowager. 
** Johnny assures me it will be the longest session ever known.'* 

" If she were to get worse, I would take her down for a week 
to Brighton," said Lady Mary, not to be terrified by all these 
evil prognostications. 

" I see how it is, and I have suspected it for some time !" 
cried Lady Meliora. ** Cecilia is in love !" 

" I hope not ; for that malady is not always curable by a cool 
quiet room," replied Lady Mary Langley, with a smile. " But 
what makes you imagine such a thing }" 

" In the first place, her age makes it exceedingly likely," 

I 
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added Lady Meliora. ''In tlie next, haw do you know that 
she had not taken a fancy to one or ol^er of the men whom you 
were boasting the other day you bad refused for her V 

** If that be the ground of your supposition, I am satisfied," 
iBiied Lady Mary, cheerfully, ** Both were rdject^d by Cecilia's 
particular desire." 

"And Lord Ohichester 9 Have you r^jeote^ him at Cecilia's 
particular desire ^" retorted Lady Meliora. 

" He has not proposed," replied Lady Mary, coolly. 

** Nor ever will, though I am convinced you have been ex- 
pecting nothing else for the last three months." 

" I will not a^swer for others $ but I can i^ssure you that J 
am guiltless of any such expectation, replied Lady Mary. ** The 
Pelmaines have other yiews for their son." 

" Then why not check it at once ? Why allow your daughter 
to be lying down and complaining of head-aches, when she 
ought to be riding in the Park } Can't you understand the 
disadyantage it would be if it came to be said about London, 
' What's the matter with Cissy Langley, that one never sees 
her now ^ ' Oh ! don't you know ^ She is desperately in love 
with her cousin, Lord Chichester, and he has throwii- her 
over!'" 

" But he has not thrown her over. Chichester never paid her 
more than the common attentions of a cousin ; and you ha?e 
no right, my dear sister, to say that she is in love !" 

'' It is not what I say. It is what other people will surmise.'* 

" At all events, dear sister, be not offended if I i^itrpat you tQ 
abstain &om making to others the remarks which I am bound 
to believe you are instigated by kind zpotives in making to 
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Lady Meliora reddened. For she had already conned to 
Lady Dearmouth, and Mrs. Crouch, her oonvictioQ that her 
niece waa desperately in love with her flirting^ dissipated 
ttynsiiL 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Grreat God of loye, that with tby crnel darts 

Dost conquer greatest conquerors on ground, 
And set'st thy kingdom in the captive hearts 
Of longs and Caesars to thy service bound ; 
What glory or what guerdon hast thou found 

In feeble ladies tyrannizing sore ? 
And adding anguish to the bitter wound 
With whictf their lives thou tamedst long afore. 
By heaping storms of trouble on them, daily more. 

Sfenses* 

Ladt Mary Langley, lUiQally so oheerfol, sat down dispirited 
and fqrbm on the departure of her visitors. The Dowager's 
remarks seemed to have suddenly enlightened her mind. She 
was beginning to see matters around her in a new point of yiew. 
8he was beginning to reflect that she was ^lother to a daughter 
of eighteen, and to tremble at the reflection. 

If, after all, the Dowager and Lady Meliora should be right. 
If her dar'ing ohild should be sufieiing from the pangs of* 
wounded affection, of hopeless passion, of unrequited love. 
What a prospect for her on whose young heart not a sorrow had 
ever yet shed its withering influence ; for whom life had been a 
garden of flowers, a dream of holy and gratifled attachment I 
Father, mother, brother, all doated upon her. Other girls 
might shine in a ball-room, and adorn the festivals of a court. 
But it was at hqme that Cecilia was appreciated. It was at 
Langley she was worshipped. It was in the bosom of her 
family she dwelt a ministering angel. 

And if all this should be in vain. If she should be fated to a 
life of disappointment ! Lady Mary could i^)preciate the effects 
of disappointment on a kind and tender heart. Under similar 
drcqmstances, her brother had undergone a moral wreck, by 
which his whole nature was metamorphosed. But Cecilia's 
dispositions were of a still softer nature ; and a blow, such as 
had tortured poor John Chichester, would, perhaps, seal the 
fate of his niece. 

Lady Mary cast her eyes ronnd ttie zoom, and shuddered. A 

12 
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thousand secrets seemed revealed to her in that single glance. 
There stood Cecilia's favourite instrument, — which she now 
recollected had been, for weeks, suffered to remain untouched. 
There lay her portfolio, with dust gathering on the edges. 
There, lier work-box, of late made a pretext of occupatioui 
perhaps only to conceal her anxious looks and tearful eyes. 
How, how could all this have so long escaped the notice of the 
tenderest of mothers ? 

For a moment, Lady Mary hesitated what system to pursue ; 
whether, still pretending ignorance, to follow the Dowager's 
advice, rally Cecilia into cheerfulness, and insist upon her par- 
ticipating in the pleasures of society ; ojr whether to seek her 
child, and, as on all previous occasions, appeal to her principles 
and feelings. Nature decided the dilemma. Lady Mary feehng 
that it would be impossible to dissemble with one to whom her 
whole soul was open, the first moment they were alone together, 
her mind woidd escape her lips, etxai she chose the present 
moment for the inevitable explanation. She accordingly hurried 
up to the chamber of her daughter, but, for the first time in her 
life, she paused as she approached it. Cecilia was so frank by 
nature that no management had hitherto been required in 
dealing with her. All had been unreserve betwixt her and her 
parents. But nov^. Lady Mary understood the possibility that 
concealments might arise. With this feeling, she scarcely liked 
to go in. She felt as if she had lost her child. Ceoilia was no 
longer in her eyes the light-hearted young girl, whom she was 
sure to surprise singing as she sat at work ; or silent only because 
reading some favourite book, one of those golden treasures of 
the library on which the young eye lingers earliest and latest, 
seeking it the oftener, and loving it the more> that every line is 
known by heart. 

Lady Mary felt persuaded that she should notnow be greeted by 
a smiling face, a murmured song. And she was right. On cross- 
ing the threshold, the air struck heavy and close. The Venetian 
blinds were down, the windows closed. Neither song nor sound 
was stirring ; and though the fond mother had intentionally ex- 
aggerated in order to prevent Lady Meliora's purposed visits by 
saying that she was lying down, Cecilia was not the less a suf- 
ferer, because she had found courage to dress herself as usual* 
and sat working at her favourite table, on the vain pretext of 
amusing herself by embpoi4ering a note^book for her ]^tlier* 
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She was about to rise, according to her custom, on her mother's 
entrance into the room. But Lady Mary was by her side ere 
she could moye, and drew a chair to the table with the intention 
of speaking, in her usual tone, on ordinary subjects. But no 
i^ner did Cissy Langley raise her eyes from her work, the. 
better to listen to the least word uttered by her mother, than 
Lady Mary, on reading in her heavy eye-lids confirmation of 
her worst fi^ars, threw her arms suddenly round h^ neck and 
burst into tears. It was the mother, not the daughter, wlio, 
wept ; because the affliction which moved those broken sobs, 
was that of her child. 

Cecilia's first impulse was to clasp her mother caressingly 
round the neck, and inquire the cause of her distress. But this 
was impossible. She could not feign ignorance. Enowing4hat 
ahe was herself in trouble — deep heartfelt trouble, — she could 
not a moment doubt that Lady Mary had discovered the origin 
of her illness, and was offering her the solace of her tears. 

There was no need of explanation, " Why did you not confide 
in me }*' was Lady Mary's first exclamation ; and Cissy as frankly 
replied, "I tnew not that I had anything to tell, tiU these 
reports about him made me aware that I had suffered my feelings 
to be engaged, without knowing how or wherefore." 

"At all events, my dear child, for your father's sake, for 
mine, for your own, do not wantonly indulge in feelings of dis- 
appointment, of which I cannot but blame myself as the origin. 
I ought to have anticipated this. I ought not to have allowed 
this young man to become so intimately domesticated among us, 
I might have known — ^I did know— that his family intended 
him to form a more brillianf connexion." 

••Mother!" interrupted Cissy Langley, laying her burning 
hand on Lady Mary's; "you know I have no reserves from 
you. I cannot recollect that in my life I concealed a thought or 
feeling from your knowledge. You will believe me, therefore, 
when I assure ypu, that you exaggerate the degree to which my 
feelings are affected. I have seldom thought much about love, 
never in reference to myself. When Sir George Vavasor and 
Lord Mthsdale wished to make themselves acceptable, I felt that 
I did not like them, and told you so ; and tltat seemed all tho 
consideration it was necessary to give to the matter. But if I 
am to judge from my reading, I am not what is called in love 
with my cousin Chichester." 
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And Mthe poor girl spoke, she smiled so moumfal a smfle, l^t 
Lady Mary saw at onoe she was not altogether to be trusted 
irith the analysis of her own feelings. 

** Bely not too mnoh on the impressions yon deriye an sodi 
tfnbjeets, from books/' replied her mother. "Works that treat 
of the passions and their inflnence, are those of poets and no- 
velists ;~*chartered enthusiasts— lawful exaggerators. Every- 
day ezi>erience, my own darling, is a safer teacher ; and I feel 
it my duty to tell yon, that the love wtoae influence I have seen 
most potent over the human mind, is not the passion of rho^ 
sodies and sonnets ; but just such a calm, hdy tenderneeSt 
bom unsuspected, and cherished undivulged, which your inti- 
macy with your cousin has been the means of ealHng forl^ 
ButHt is not» because I admit frankly the extent of the danger, 
that you will indulge in regrets which, believe me, may be* 
soothed, nay, eMinguiihed, by steadfast self-control/' 

Cissy Langley's reply was a prolonged kiss ux>on her mother's* 
dheek. " Trust to me, mother," said she, in a low whisper, 
'* I will not disgrace you. I will not harass you with Super- 
fluous anxieties. Qive me a little time« a very little time, and 
all shall be forgotten, — aU shall be as before. But you will let 
me talk about all this to you, wont yon } Be not afraid of 
Sentimental confidences. I should like just to make a clear 
breast of my sorrows,— my follies,--and then, dismiss the sub*' 
ject for ever." 

Lady Mary felt easier as, with her daughter's hand clasped 
within her own, she listened. For a smile gradually overspread 
the face of Cecilia, as if rejoicing in this opportunity of breaking 
through her previous reserve. * 

'' I am sure you must remember, dear mother," said she, 
** the sort of joking that took place at Langley, between my uncle 
and Augustus, preyious to Chichester's return from Ms travelst 
about family matches^ and setting my cap at my handsome 
cousin, and all the idle jests that are apt to pass among younir 
people on such subjects. I laughed with them at the ttme^ 
laughed, precisely because 1 had not a thought of the kind^ 
either wiih regard to Chichester or any other person. But I 
perfectly well recollect your checking Augustus, by saying thai 
nothing could be more absurd or mischievous in families, than 
to excite embarrassments on such subjects ; and my father once 
grew almost angry with my xuxole Johviy, for persisting, in 
spite of your remonstrance." 
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** I rememW it well/* replied Lady Mary, in a low voice. 
. ** Well, when Chiohestet teally returned to England* I felt 
almost nnoomfortable at the prost^eot of seeing him again ; so 
anxious was I lest any of the remarks made in our own house 
upon the eligibility of our marriage, should hare reached his 
ears. He came, howeyer, and I forgot my apprehensions. His 
£tank easy manners soon conyinced me, that, whatever he 
might have heard, had not displeased him. I was instantly 
camfbrtable in his society ; able to enjoy his pleasant, oheerfuL 
conversation, and admire, in his patience with his tiresome 
family, his natural kindness of heart. I believe, however, I 
might have wanted tact ot zeal to discover aU these good 
qualities, but for the perpetual disparagement of my brother. 
Augustus was constantly attacking him; and mere charity 
towards the absent engaging me in his defence, I was always 
studying his merits. Tou smile, dear mother. Tes^ indeedf 
snoh was the first cause of Chichester's occupying so large a 
shate in my thotights." 

** Don't be too sure, my poor Cis, that you are able to account 
£or that part of the matter," Replied Lady Mary* fondly 
pressing her hand. 

'* He seemed so delighted to be with ns at Langley-park," 
resumed her daughter. "He used to refer so affectionately to 
the days when we were children together. He so often 
expressed a wish that his sister Charlotte were more a com- 
panion for him ; that, instead of being educated by a French 
governess, she had been btottght up by such a Mother as mine. 
Above all things, that nlother, Chichester was nevet weary of 
expressing admiration of tiapa and you. I have heard him say 
a thousand times that he wished to make my father the model 
of his political life." 

" Ah, dear Cecilia ; if you were to take to your heart all those 
who have made similar declarations — " 

" That he was proud of being connected with him/' oon« 
tinned Miss Langley, not heeding the interruption ; " that, if 
required by a foreigner to point otlt a model-mansion of ther 
true old English style of living in its best perfection, he should 
at once name Langley-pork. He proved it, too. For whenever 
not detained by peremptory engagements at home, he was 
always coming to us uninvited." 

" And we were imprudent enough to reeeive him with open 
aims. Your father thought him a good object of emulation for 
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Augustas. Wliat Chichester seemed to think worth kno^viag;, 
your brother was at the pains to study. We did not reflect, as 
we ought, upon the consequences of his frequent visits to 
yourself." 

" And if it never occurred to you, dearest mamma, how was 
such a suspicion likely to present itself to tnef When we 
came to London this year, I felt the greatest joy at the prospect 
of our season in town. But I never dreamt that my cousin 
had any share in my satisfaction ; no, not even when my heart 
beat with delight at hearing you settle with grandmamma to 
meet the Delmaines at her house, on the express avowal of my • 
father's wish to be on better terms with them. I tried to make 
acquaintance with and conciliate Lady Charlotte, flattering 
myself that I made the attempt to farther your wishes." 

'* And what, then, rendered you more clear-sighted to the 
state of your feeb'ngs ? " demanded Lady Mary. 

*' I can scarcely tell. Not the, report related to us by grand- 
mamma, that Cliichester, by the desire of his family, was 
paying his addresses to Lady Alicia de Wendover. For though 
certainly startled by the intelligence, when I came to reflect ' 
upon it, nothing seemed more natural than that the Delmaines, 
such heartless people, should force him into an advantageous 
match. There was nothing to mortify me in the fact. It was 
no fault of mine that I was not bom an heiress. As to Alicia^ 
she is so beautiful, so attractive, so likely to confer happiness 
on those dependent upon her cheerful temper and aflectionate 
disposition, that I could not desire a happier destiny for my 
oousin. By the time my aunt Meliora mentioned the subject to 
me a second time, I was able to listen without much emotion ; 
and when she talked of it again and again, and grandmamma 
joined with her in a tone which I fancied was intended for my 
mortiflcation, I was able to talk gaily about it, and consider 
what an addition Lord and Lady Chichester, settled near us, 
would be to our society.** 

** I suspect, my dear Cis,** interrupted Lady Mary, with a 
smile, "that your composure on the subject arose from t^ 
information afforded by your uncle Johnny, of the extreme 
unlikelihood that Lord Grandison would sanction the match.'* 

"No, indeed. The more I saw of dear Alicia, the more 
satisfied I was that she was likely to render happy the object of 
her choice. Chichester was the same to me as ever ; or, rather. 
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jBzxider tmd more attentive than ever; probably because 
grateful for your goodness towards Lady Alicia. In short, I 
was quite satisfied. But, about a week ago — mother ! I scarcely 
like to tell you the rest." 

Lady Mary said not a word to extract the secret of that 
young heart; but turned away, to afford time for Cecilia's 
emotions to subside. 

** About a week ago," resxmied Miss Langley, again taking 
Lady Mary's hand firmly within her own, " one morning, when 
you were away, and Augustus was sitting reading to me while 
I worked, grandmamma came in, and began exclaiming that it 
was all over with Chichester; that he was on the verge of 
public disgrace ; that he would be challenged by Lord Gransden, 
and dismissed from all decent society ; that not even his nearest 
relations wotdd be justified in continuing their notice of him. 
I trembled so violently that I had not courage to ask why. 
From the tone assumed by grandmamma, and Augustus's 
repeated and almost angry entreaties to her to forbear, I felt 
convinced that there was something indelicate in the mystery. 
At length, in spite of all my brother could do to check her, 
grandmamma informed us that my cousin had formed an 
improper attachment for Lady Gransden ! for a married woman ! 
for the wife of his friend ! Oh, mother ! judge what I felt at 
hearing him so utterly disgraced. Think of the treachery of 
such conduct; think of its results^!" 

Lady Mary hesitated ; but she felt that her hesitation was 
unworthy. Convinced of the utter groundlessness of her 
mother's and sister's charges against Lord Chichester, charges 
which they were in the habit of making without the slightest 
foundation concerning half their acquaintance, — ^her first im- 
pulse was to exclaim, " Acquit your cousin, he is gliiltless in 
this thing." But a moment's consideration brought to mind 
that the surest cure for poor Cecilia's infatuation — an infatua- 
tion certain to end in disappointment and misery — ^would be 
her continuance in her present error. Lord Chichester, worth- 
less and degraded, must soon be dismissed from her affections. 

A blusli of self-accusation, however, reminded Lady Mary 
that even passive duplicity is a crime ; that she had no right, 
even for the sake of a beloved daughter, to trifle with the good 
name of another. She accordingly entered into Lord Chichester's 
defence ^th such honest zeal, as to be almost terrified by the 
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effects of Iier commimication. Cecilia, nsaally flo gentle and 
placid, started up, and threw her arms wildly round her mother's 
neck. 

" You are certain that there is no foundation for this shame* 
ftd report r"— cried she. , "Ton are convinced of my cottsin's 
innocence?" 

" Perfectly so." 

** Oil ! thank (Jod, thank God !"— cried the poor girl, drawing 
a deep breath. " Be not alarmed, mother. ' Do not fancy that 
my eagerness springs from any sentiment thdt ought to render 
you uneasy. I am only rejoicing because my ocmsin^ my old 
playfellow, is exonerated. Wete any other equally old friend 
placed in tiie same circumstances, I should feel eqUedly gratified 
by his exculpation. I am quite sincere, mother. Do not shake 
your head, and look so anxious ! If your words are oonfirmedy 
—if the rumour proves to be mere scandal, you will not have a 
moment's farther cause for uneasiness on my account. I shall 
liave no more head-aches. I shall recover my spirits. I am 

quite ready to accompany you to L House, this very 

night !" 

But while Cecilia's words remained so incoherent, and Cecilia's 
hands continued to tremble so violently. Lady Mary felt it 
difficult to be quite at ease. After the shook her daughter's 
spirits had sustained, it might be as well to make no farth^ 
remark to this effect. But she felt the imperative necessity of 
weaning the poor girl from every association likely to increase 
an attachment so much more deeply seated than she had 
supposed. 

To return to Langley-t)aTk would be as ill-advised as to re- 
main in town. In London, there was the hcrorly chance of 
meeting ; in the country, the daily probability of Lord* Chiches- 
ter's claiming their hospitality, iminvited, according to previous 
custom. There was no possible pretext, short of direct offence, 
for keeping Lord Chichester away. 

For a moment^ it occurred to Lady Mary td propose to het 
f amUy a tour on the eontinent. They might remain away tiU 
the solemnization of Lord Chichester's marriage with Lady 
Alicia; when the excitement of foreign travel would have 
lessened, perhaps obliterated, the impression on Cecilia's mindi 
But how was this to be accomplished ? At present, Mr. Lang- 
ley suspected nothing ; and, if enlightenedy might be inclined to 
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trh&t the whole affiiir as the ohiniera of an OTer-anzionfl mother ; 
or worse still, entertain resentment where no injury had heen 
inflicted 

But even should he see matters only in the rational light so 
desirable, how could Lady Mary reconcile herself either to 
deprire the eountry of the raluabie servioes of her husband, or 
to break up his domestic comfort, by leayinghim alone at Lang- 
ley-park ? 

All was, at preseifit, doubt and perplexity in her mind. But 
the xxrndence of rirtue enabled her to bear up, without allowing 
Cecilia to suspect the extent of anxiety produced by the 
unquiet sparkling of her eyes, or the feverish flush upon her 
cheeks. 

** Do let me go out with yon, mother !" said she. ** I feel as 
if the fresh air would do me good!" — ^And Lady Mary, appre- 
hending that Cissy was seeking a chance of meeting her cousin 
by an airing in the park, Remained silent. 

** Let us driye to Sichttond, or Wimbledon ; or if too late to 
order the carriage, pray take a walk with me in the square. I 
feel it impossible to remain in this close room 1" 

L.ady Mary quietly threw open the window. 

*' Ah ! I see how it is. Ton do not think me in a state to run 
the chance of being seen and talked to. But look, mother ! — 
There is not a creatuie in the square, at this hour, except nurses 
and cjiildren. Erery one is in the park." 
' Lady Mary was about to advise a book and solitude. But the 
perturbation of her daughter seemed really to require the ex- 
haustion of exercise. And whd has not felt and cannot estimate 
that quickening of the pulse, that flurry ol the mind, when we 
feel that air and movement have become suddenly necessary to 
our existence. 

But while preparing to comply wilh her daughter's request for 
a walk. Lady Mary resolved not to aeootd the pernicious indul- 
gence of prolonging the conversation concerning her cousin. She 
began to talk so eamestiy of other things, that Cecilia imder- 
stood, at once, the subject of Lord Chichester was not to be 
renewed. But with all her power oyer the mind of her daughter, 
Lady Mary's assumed gravity did not suffice to tranquillize the 
Spirits of her companion. She seemed to discern cause for ad- 
miration in every object thaf met her eye. The children wer6 
aU beautif all the notses all oarefol. Even the dust^ lilac bnahes 
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and shabby bawtboms fringing the road, passed for fair and 
fragrant. The square was such a resource to the inhabitanis-^ 
so cheerful — so airy — so easy of access ! 

The eyil increased when Johnny Giiohester made his appear- 
ance at dinner-time. They sat down, the usual cheerful little 
dinner-party : Mr. Langley with a thousand public matters to 
discuss with his son and brother-in-law ; the others listeningr 
with delight to every syllable that fell from his lips. 

At length came the moment for Johnny to communicate, in 
his turn, the adventures of the morning. He had a story to tcU, 
almost as good as new, "communicated" (as the Phil. Trans, 
have it) at Arthur's, /by Verde Antico ; who, having set up 
since Lord Grandison's retirement from rakish life, as a moral 
philosopher, had recently added to his aliases that of " Sage 
Green." At last, lifter a few more dub-sayings and personal 
doings, he arrived at Chalon's. 

** You went with Lord Grandison then to make arrangements 
for a likeness of Lady Alicia ?" inquired Cecilia, turning pale. 

"No, my dear Cis. The pretty faces of charming younj 
ladies are attractive things. But though you may scarcely 
believe it, elderly gentlemen have faces too, and there are people 
in the world stupid enough to set a value on them. It was my 
friend Grandison's likeness we went to bespeak." 

"A present for his daughter, I am sure V' 

" This time, my dear, you have made a guess that does you 
credit. Yes 1 Lady Alicia has contrived to plague her father 
into sitting." 

" As she is about to leave him," added Miss Langley, "it is 
but natural she should desire so precious a remembrance of 
home." > 

" But who told yon she was about to leave him ?" 

*^ Grandmamma and my aunt Meliora." 

" I ndght have guessed as much !" 

" They mentioned, ten days or a fortnight ago, that Lady 
Alicia's marriage with Lord Chichester wasi determined upon." 

" By whom, pray ? — By themselves and no one else, I can 
assure you ! Chichester and Alice } — I am no patron of what 
Dr. Johnson calls ' the last argument of a fool ;' but on this oc- 
casion, Cis, to stimulate your taste for a betting-book, I will 
venture sixpence that you see m» lord and master of Madame 
Crouch, before you see Lord Grandison's daughter change h^ 
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name for that of Ohicliester. But, perhaps, you are mistaking 
your man? Perhaps it was Johnny , not Lord Chichester whom 
you heard pointed out as the happy bridegroom ? For I flatter 
myself Johnny really has some influence over the young heiress's 
affections. "WTiile as to my nephew — " 

** You are certain, then, that there is no truth in the report }*' 
pursued Cecilia, turning red and pale by ttums. 

*' As certain as I am that you are peeling that pear with the 
wrong edge of your knife ! Between ourselyes, Madam Cis, 
(since, like all young ladies of eighteen, you are getting a bit of 
a gossip in such matters), my Mend Grandison has other projects 
for his daughter ; and my Mend Grandison's daughter, I sus- 
pect, other projects for herself." 

Cecilia yentured a glance towards her mother. But it con- 
yeyed such a world of joy and exultation, that Lady Mary felt 
in duty bound to receiye it with the utmost coldness ; remarking, 
loud enough to be heard by her daughter, " that matrimonial 
projects being so frequently disappointed, it was a sad waste of 
human time and ingenuity to indulge in building castles in the 
air, which a breath might at any moment destroy." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

All slander 
Must still be strangled in its birtU ; or time 
Will soon conspire to make it strong enough 
To overoome the truth i 

Sib W. Davenaivt. 

Thebe is an epoch of the year when the most domestic of coun- 
try ladies is apt to fall out with the rural shades ; and, strange 
to tell, it is the moment when the rural shades are looking their 
loyeliest. In the months of May and June, which afford so much 
occupation to farmers and gardeners, and set all the old women 
of all the parishes in England at work upon the ill weeds that 
grow apace in our grayel walks, country gentlemen during the 
fleld-sport recess are dure to grow bored ; and the matrons, in 
whom their souls delight, to fret after the pleasures of the town. 
Half their country neighbours haye emigrated to the great Ba- 
bylon, and the morning papers teen^ with descriptions of t^Q 
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trainB and plumes of those who, a little montli before, amMed 
with them in grogram to the village school, to inspect samplers 
and pass spelling hooks in review. 

Mrs. Evelyn of tiie Willows, a neat little swamp upon the 
banks of the Weaver, was precisely in this mood of mind when 
the scandal concerning her sister Lady Gransden, intended to 
out her to the heart, was whetted by the Dowager and her 
coterie. Every soul was gone to London out of the neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of Sir Thomas and Lady Seldon ; the 
former of whom was a paralytic little gentleman, who never left 
his chimney corner; and the latter, a gentlewoman six feet 
high, and as active as a power-loom. Poor Mrs. Evelyn, dull as 
it was to hear her husband grumbling for rain, and to listen to 
the cawing of rooks as they wheeled over the Willows to seek 
their more airy tenements at Seldon Park, would have been 
glad to compound for seeing less of the rooks' landlords, so 
dispirited did she feel after the kind neighbourly visits of Lady 
Seldon, which purported to '* amuse the poor moping young 
thing at the Willows with news of the gay metropolis." 

The colleague and correspondent of Mrs. Crouch was a harsh, 
perpendicular woman, every movement of whose wooden figure 
was so cramped and uneasy, that the beholder expected, on ap- 
proaching nearer, to hear a creaking, as of a vessel labouring 
against wind and tide. Destitute of a single grace of mind or 
body, her pleasure consisted in making other people feel as 
uncomfortable as she looked ; and if success be a proof of genius, 
it must be admitted that Lady Seldon possessed extraordinary 
talents. Her first object was to discover the susceptible point 
of every new acquaintance, that she might lose no iame in 
applying her caustics ; and very soon after the marriage of the 
Evelyns and their settling at the Willows, Lady Seldon dis- 
covered that Mrs. Evelyn was jealous of her sister, Lady Grans- 
den, as the favourite daughter of her parents ; and that Mr. 
Evelyn was tenacious concerning (Jrandison House; which, 
though lying within visiting distance of his small seat, had 
hitherto overlooked its existence. She saw that poor Elizabeth 
was at once proud and envious of her sister ; and Evelyn indig- 
nant against Lord Grandison, and yet disposed to court his 
acquaintance. 

For two years past, accordingly, she had never put on her 
condemning cap to proceed to the Willows, without having fur- * 
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xddied kerself with an aooouat of some obaming p^rty giyen. at 
Gf ayxdiflon House the preoeduig day, by way of tantalizing poor 
Evelyn ; or a fashionable jonmal containing an account of some 
brilliant entertainm^t in town* ia which thei^ was no mention 
of Lady Gransden. 

f* I thought, ma'aniy I understood £rom you/' she would say» 
''that your sister was everywhere ; that no one was so muoh 
admired, li'ow just look here !— X don't say that it matters much. 
But the coiiLoidence is extraordinary. There are acool^lts in this 
Koming Post of three of the most splendid fetes of the seasop, 
with lists of the company, and not a single syllabl^ of Lady 
Gransden. Look among Ij^e viscountesses, ma'am ; no Lady 
Gransden. Look among the ladies ; no Lady Gransden. Nptjiing 
can be plainer than that your sister was not at any one of these 
parties I" 

**It maybe so," would reply Mrs. Evelyn, a neyvous little 
woman, easily dispirited. **But as you say, it matters very 
little; £>r the Gxansdens mpyjB in the best society. Ii^eed, 
there is every reason that it should be so." 

'* Still, my dear ma'am, facts speak for themselves. Wh^re 
do you see your sister's name in these circifmstantial lists } Only 
point it out to me." 

'* J have not had a letter this fortnight from mapiina, through 
whom I usually hear of Laura's x^pyepiehts," repUpd Mr^. 
Evelyn ; '* so that, perhaps, she may be indisposed." 

**Ah! Lady Gransden does not write to you herself, then? 
It is only through Mrs. Oakham you hear of her ^" 

*' Laura writes to me every four or £ye weeks. !gi^t I hear 
fcom mamma much oftener." 

'* Mrs. Oakham has not quite so many f £^s)donable engager 
ments on her hands; and the letters firom ^a^^bu^y Park cq|i- 
taJH every particular concerning your sister. Still, I can't 
faney that it was indispositlon» W*' aip, which kept Lady Grans- 
den away from these parties; beoai^se I saw lier name qnly 
yesterday in the list of visitors to the Olyi^ipic Theatre." 

From all this, the delight of the harsh Lady Seldon will I'cadilf 
be coneeived, at receiving the letter of Mrs. Crouch. The vis- 
countess a flut,— the viscountesif on the eye of public disgrace. 
It was more than she had expected— it wa9 InQr^ than she had 
hoped. Nay, it was almost toq n^uch ; for she was only desirous 
of an excuse to plague little MrS; Eyelyn* mi this was almost 
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a motive to drop her acquaintance. Mrs. Cronoli bad signified, 
however, that it might yet be time to save the offender by the 
interposition of jttdicums friends (a polite periphrasis, signify- 
ing mischief-makers) ; and she accordingly ordered her horses, 
with the intention of proceeding to the Willows. 

It happened, however, that Mrs. £vel3m's husband had foTknd 
his little wife in tears, after the tali lady's last descent upon his 
dwelling ; and Lady Seldon having given him offence by hinting 
that she always visited the Willows in cork soles, as well as 
inquiring whether, on account of the largeness of the consump- 
tion in the ague season, they did not have their quimne from 
Apothecaries' Hall, he gave orders to his servants, that her 
ladyship should not be admitted. 

It was in vain that Lady Seldon remonstrated and pleaded. 
She was forced to depart ; leaving word with the footman, that 
Mrs. Evelyn's absence from home was most imfortunate, as she 
had business of the utmost consequence to communicate. Her 
ladyship doubted not that so mysterious a hint would bring 
Mrs. Evelyn the following day to Seldon Park. But her husband 
was inflexible. 

" No, no !" said he $ "depend upon it, Lizzy, she has some 
little piece of ill-nature to impart, which she fears will lose its 
sting by keeping. Don't go ! If she have anjrthing to say, let 
her write. Besides, I want all the horses for the next three 
days at the farm." 

The last argument Mrs. Evelyn knew to be final— so she gave 
up the point ; and for two days after her unsuccessful expe- 
dition, Lady Seldon failed not to exclaim: "No signs of the 
Evelyns yet ? Very well ! Just as they please ! It is some 
comfort to know, that, while they are too Hstless to drive two 
miles and a half, the destinies of this charming sister, this 
vaunted sister, this delightful viscountess, are accomplished !*' 

At length, her suppressed venom brought on a bilious attack ; 
and unable longer to endure such a trial of the constitution as a 
scandal thrown in, she indited an epistle to Mrs. Eveljrn, in pale 
ink upon the bluest note paper, looking like a bulletin of the 
plague, " begging to see her at Seldon Park at her earliest pos- 
sible convenience, for the communication of family business of 
the most urgent kind." 

It happened that Mr. Evelyn, as he was making war after 
breakfast, spade |ii hand, upon the dandelions on his lawn, 
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40pi6d ft ^om in the Seldon liyery coming: to the honse ; whien, 
JittTing exercised Ids conjugal rights so fax as to open the dis- 
poteh^ he returned an answer, making an appointment in Mrs. 
Evelpi's name for two o'clock. 

^d lo ! at half-past one, he mounted his solitary nag, as if 
foot one of his usual excursions to the neighbouring post town ; 
l^se excursions which country gentlemen, on a small 8cale« 
attribute to a "little business at the bank,"— or "a paper to 
fidgn at the lawyer's ;" but which, in fact, purport only a greet- 
ing in the market-place with other country neighbours, or a 
lotmge to the fishmonger's or ironmonger's after a turbot or a 
patent mole-trap. 

Instead, howeyer, of taking hb usual course, Evelyn turned 
from the high road towards Seldon Park ; little suspecting that 
the grim lady, in full expectation of his wife, was preparing for 
the eonfeilence as surgeons prepare for an operation, by placing 
salts' bottles and sal«Tolatile within reach. He had just time, 
however, to hear her exclaim when the servant preceding liitn 
into the drawing room, announced "Mr. Evelyn,"— " JIfwfer 
ETclyn ?— Impossible !" and to enjoy the lady's discomfiture 
wliile receiving his explanations that, "Mrs. Evelyn being de- 
tained at home by indisposition, he waited upon her ladyship 
according to het important communication regarding the in- 
terests of his family." 

Lady Seldon drew up, and assumed her harshest countenance. 

'' There was no immediate haste," she said. *' Hie afiair was 
a delicate one. She preferred waiting the convalescence of Mrs. 
Evelyn.'* 

But the husband was positive. He knew sometlung of the 
tender mercies of Seldon Park ; and being awaxe that it would 
require a smart blow of the rod to compel the fluency of this 
flinty Horeb, he assumed so stem a tone, that Lady Seldon, 
reflecting upon the insufficiency of her two champions, Sir 
Thomas in his Bath chair, and the footman who was listening at 
the door, had momentary recourse to one of the salts' bottles 
^irepared for Mrs. Evelyn ; then, burst forth into a recital, which 
her rage at having it extorted from her, caused her to colour 
with a far higher pencil than had been anticipated from Mrs. 
Grouch. 

Hef object was answered. Poor Evelyn stood oonfoxtnded, 
Vox a momenta indeed, he turned so pale that there seemed 

X 
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every reason for offering to him some of the restoratives await* 
ing his wife. 

At length, he recovered his powers of articulation sufficiently 
for a few interrogations ; and had the oomfort of finding Lady 
Beldon recede gradually from her first assertion that Lady 
Gransden had either eloped with Lord Chichester, or was pre- 
paring to elope, into a qualified declaration that the conduct of 
the Viscountess was calculated to justify such a suppositioii. 
Now suppositions, as even Mr. Evelyn of the Willows was 
aware, take their form from the mind in which they are engen- 
dered-, and the gossiping correspondent of a Lady Seldon, was 
very likely to "suppose" one thing, and people of sense and 
feeling, another. 

His heart beat more &eely, therefore, as he assumed courage 
to express a hope to his harsh informant that she was not 
wantonly circulating a scandal calculated to inflict irreparable 
injury upon the domestic peace of a respectable family ; and 
having ascertained from the tone of her reply, that her informa- 
tion was far from so positive as he had at first apprehended, he 
assumed a firmer countenance ; and in taking leave, sternly 
advised her not to proceed further in the dissemination of re- 
ports, which he had every reason to believe groundless. 

Such, however, was not his secret conviction ; and every step 
.of his gloomy homeward ride, tended to confirm his fears that 
the Yiscountess was lost. He had noticed many weeks before, 
in the newspapers, a paragraph announcing that the Gransdens 
had dined at Lord Delmaine's with the Medwyns, and that the 
following week they had been entertained at a dinner by Mr. 
and Lady Sophia Ashford; connecting which announcements 
with the remarks formerly made by his sister-in-law upon the 
conduct of the parties, he accused her of such instability of 
purpose as was likely to have arisen from the consciousness of 
error. 

Evelyn was not a London man. His was no shifting code of 
ethics. He knew nothing of the favourite sophism that, " So 
long as the husband is satisfied, no one has a right to say a 
word." To him, a divorcSe meant an adulteress ; and the terse 
abbreviation of crim. con,, the type of everything that is revolt- 
ing to the laws of God and man. The thought of such a stigma 
zesting upon the sister qt his wife, th^ a\uit of bi9 obUdren, 
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Poor fellow ! After marrying into a family of the liighost 
respectability, and bearing with philosophy the preference 
ehown by the Ookhams for their younger daughter and noble 
son-in-law, it was hard that he and his were to be disgraced by 
the wickedness of one whose merits had always been thrown in 
his teeth. John Evelyn had often been twitted by the Oakhams 
with the indulgences granted by Lord Gransden to his wife. 
Piretty indulgences! Glorious results! His own relations 
(unpretending people, not sufficiently high in the world to 
overlook moral delinquency) would probably make him bear 
the brunt of the misdemeanours of his wife's sister ! 

Evelyn re-entered his garden-gate with chafed feelings ; pre- 
pared to communicate, with little ceremony, the worst to his 
wife. But his angry feelings subsided by the time he reached 
the pretty green lawn at the rear of the house ; where sat Mrs. 
Evelyn, looking so mild and feminine, in her white wrapper 
and morning cap, on a green bench under the trees; with a 
little fat crowing thing of eight months old in her arms, and a 
fine boy of two years, making such mighty efforts with his 
wheel-barrow, that the mother kept cautioning him against 
wheeling it into the river which ran at six hundred yards* dis- 
tance, and was protected by an iron fence. 

It was impossible to check with disastrous tidings the affec- 
tionate smiles that brightened poor Lizzy's face, the moment he 
made his appearance. The children screamed with delight ; 
the mother rose hastily from her seat. He judged it better to 
cool his wrath by sitting quietly with them in the shade, after 
his hot dusty ride, ere he proceeded to active measures. 

The domestic affections have a singularly purifying influence 
on the mind ; a moral chloride, by the operation of which, all 
the noxious particles afloat arc precipitated to the bottom. By 
the time John Evelyn had been well patted and kissed by his 
chubby baby, he began to fancy that happiness might still be 
in store for him, even though Lady Gransden should have been 
whistled down the wind to prey at fortune. Second thoughts 
came--those children or parents of discretion ; and all his pre- 
vious resolves melted into a resolution to say not a syllable to 
his wife of his visit to Lady Seldon to excite her uneasiness 
concerning her sister ; but to set off per mail to Hansbury Park, 
confide all to his father-in-law, and concert with the Oakhamsi 
measures for fhe solvatiQQ of their daughter, 

X2 
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Lnckily, Mr. Oakham's seat lay in the road toTrards txmdon; 
80 that the journey was practicable, without exciting susincion. 
Every country gentleman has occasionally business in town. 
Even those to whom the royal court is an unknown puppet- 
show have business in other courts, in the ricinity of Temple 
Bar and Westminster Bridge, which entail more serious liabili- 
ties. The moment John Evelyn hinted that business necessi- 
tated his departure for town, Elizabeth supplied him With a 
pretext by exclaiming : — " Those horrid lawyers ! I thought 
the action with that troublesome canal company had been 
amicably adjusted }" Unluckily, her next notion diverged to 
her sister. 

" You will see Laura," said she. " As you are only to be in 
town for a few days, you might as well take a bed at the Grans-^ 
dens. You know how often and how kindly they have invited 
us to stay with them." 
Perhaps I may." 

But are you sure of a place in the mail ? You had better 
wait till to-morrow evening, my dearest John, when you may 
secure one, and so enable me to finish the cushion I have been 
working for my sister. I should like to send her something by 
you. And pray remind me, before you go, to give you a lock 
of little Laura's hair. My sister wrote to me for one, the other 
day, to place in the same locket with her brother's." 

Evelyn felt his sight becoming rather misty, as he listened to 
all this unsuspecting prattle. He had made up his mind, how- 
ever, and held to his resolutions ; and his portmanteau, duly 
packed, included a little parcel made up in satin paper and tied 
with white riband, directed (in a handwriting as firm as could 
be expected from a woman whose husband was going off sud- 
denly to London in the mail,) to the " Viscountess Qransden, 
Upper Grosvenor-street." 

Great was the amazement of Hanbury Park, when the follow- 
ing night saw its son-in-law and his portmanteau deposited at 
its lodge-gate ! After the first exclamation of wonder at his 
arrival, and joy at hearing that he had left his wife and chil- 
dren well and happy, tea was brought ; and before he had made 
up his mind whether to wait for Mrs. Oakham's retreat, or con- 
Cede to his mother-in-law a confidence withheld from the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows, poor Mrs. Oakham entered, as usual, 
into the Gransden chapter. 
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** 1 0oiu)liid6 Tizzy hears often from her sister }*' said she. " I 
suppose she knows of Laura's being at the three last oourt balls, 
And a thousand times more admired than ever i I must do Lady 
firansden the justice to say that, amid all her gaieties, she never 
for a moment loses sight of her family and Mends. Last month, 
fbe Horrookses went up for a week to town, and there was no 
ond to the kindness shown them by Laura, lending them her 
opera-box, inviting them to dinner, and getting them tickets 
lor the House of Lords, only because they happen to be neigh- 
bours of ours, though on far from a familiar footing/' 

*'L(Hfd Gransden appears a good-natured, hospitable man," 
Sftid Evelyni drily. 

"Lord Gransden?" orjed Mrs. Oakham. "I assure you, 
everything of that kind proceeds from Laura. Laura has abso- 
lute authority in the house; settles with the steward, draws 
upon the .banker, and does exactly what she pleases." 

*- Bo much the worse," observed Evelyn ; and his mother-in<- 
law» aware that he was somewhat a stickler for marital preroga- 
tive, immediately suggested that he was afraid lest Elizabeth 
should insist upon the privileges enjoyed by her sister. 

•*God forbid!"— was his involuntary rejoinder. And Mrs. 
Oakham was beginning to get angry, and her husband anxious, 
when John Evelyn, unable longer to dissemble, began by gentle 
degrees to pfive the way for his heartrending communication. 

" It is a base and scandalous falsehood !" cried Mrs. Oakham, 
starting up with sparkling eyes and swelling bosom, when she 
had heard him to an end. And the difference between a father's 
and a mother's feelings was perceptible in the fact that her con- 
fid^oe in her daughter prompted disbelief; while Oaldiam, with 
a stem brow and compressed lips, murmured threats of ven- 
geance against the offenders should the report prove of good 
foundation. 

There was no rest that night at Hanbury Park !— They sat 
late-— very late— conferring upon what was to be done ; and at 
how early an hour of the morning Mr. Oakham and his son-in- 
law might set off for town, to ascertain on the spot the extent 
of the evil. Yet scarcely had Evelyn shaken the dust from his 
feet in his own room, meditating with the joy of a weary tra- 
veller on the comforts of his pillow, when a knock was heard at 
his door, and poor Mrs. Oakham, in her dressing-gown, came 
with pale cheeks and red eyes, to entreat a few minutes' 
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audience. She wanted to talk it all over again with him. She 
wanted him to assure her once more that there was hope, and 
that she need notr prepare for the worst. " She came" she said, 
" to ask his real opinion, now that her husband was not present, 
to be pained by hearing the truth." 

Five minutes afterwards, before Evelyn had said half enougli 
to tranquillize the sobs of the broken-hearted mother, came 
Oakham, on an exactly similar errand. He put a cold face upon 
the matter indeed, trying to disguise his emotions by muttering: 
something about bootjacks, hot water, and seeing his guest pro- 
perly attended to. But there was no disguising the fact. The 
poor man had no chance of a- wink of sleep till, unknown to his 
wife, he had renewed the discussion with his son-in-law. 

In the morning, the postboy who, according to order, made 
his appearance at seven, happened to bring with him a small 
packing-case, that had been left at the King's Arms by the 
night-coach to be forwarded to Hanbury Park. In the struggle 
of such a moment, Mrs. Oakham scarcely deigned to cast an eye 
upon the address. But the instant she saw that it was directed 
in Laura's handwriting, she cried aloud to her husband and 
John Evelyn to come into the library and be present at the 
opening. It mitst contain a letter. The letter might contain 
comfort for them all. 

The pause that ensued was a nervous moment. The two gen- 
tlemen stood beside Mrs. Oakham's chair, near the table whiere , 
she sat watching the butler and his hammer wrenching off the 
lid; and it was distracting to the poor mother to see how 
leisurely the man, little suspecting the anxiety of the lookers-on, 
knocked out nail after nail, and on being hurried by his master, 
explained how, on the lid, was inscribed " Glass, with care." 

At length John Evelyn, whose temper was none of the best, 
snatched the implement from the man's hand, and attacked the 
little case with all the recklessness of a house-breaker. His zeal 
was rewarded. The first thing that greeted their eyes was a 
letter in Lord Gransden's- hand- writing, directed to Mrs. 
Oakham. To tear it open was the work of a moment ; but afber 
several attempts, she found that to read it was impossible. Her 
head swam, her eyes refused their office. Doubtless it came to 
announce the afflicting tidings of her daughter's infSamy,-— her 
daughter's disappearance. 
'' Eead it aloud I" faltered the trembling woman, with blanohed 
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and qTUYering: lips, placing it in the hand of Eyel3m. But even 
lie was obliged to clear his voice twice, ere he could make him- 
self audible. The letter, which was dated from Grosyenor- 
Btreet, two days before, ran as follows : — 

*' My dearest Mrs. Oakham, 

I am sure I can offer you no token of my 
affection half so acceptable as the accompanying portrait of one 
who formerly constituted the blessing of your fireside, as she 
now does of my own. Accept dear Laura's likeness, as a pledge 
of gratitude and regard from him who deprived you of the 
original. People in general consider it one of Chalon's best 
sketches. I am not quite satisfied with the eyes. But husbands, 
you know, 'are not easy to be pleased. With kind regards to 
Oakham, to which Laura adds her affectionate love, 

I am, my dear Mrs. Oakham, (for partner and self, as the 
bankers say,) 

Tours most affectionately, 

Geansden." 

Those who are old enough to recall to mind the shriek uttered 
by Miss O'l^eill in the part of Mrs. Beverley, when she sees 
Lewson alive, and knows that her husband is guiltless of the 
murder laid to his charge, may conceive the expression of Mrs. 
Oakham's feu^e, ere she covered it with her hands, and sank upon 
ber knees to render thanks to God for the innocence of her child. 
Her husband, too, wept unrestrainedly. The tenderness of both 
towards the absent Laura was such as to accept, unquestioning, 
anything tending to her exculpation. 

But this could not last. Painful as it was to impose a check 
upon their joy, Evelyn felt it his duty to remind them that the 
letter was two days old ; and that even were it of later date. 
Lord Gransden's blindness was no guarantee for the innocence 
of their daughter. It had been observed by Lady Seldon, in 
aggravation of her offence, that Lord Gransden was still the 
dupe of his wife. Such might be the origin of his gift and 
letter ; in which case, it doubly behoved those to whom her well- 
doing was of such import, to see her, and by menaces or coun- 
sels, draw her back from the precipice on the brink of which she 
was standing. 

After some consideration, Mr. Oakham thought so too ; and 
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the post^honet bemg stall in the stable yaMl, weie orddr^ 
But Mrs. Oakham now insisted upon bearing them company. 
She had never even desired the jonmey, so long as there W9a a 
supposition that it was a guilty daughter she should have to fold 
in her arms. The dread of beholding her Laura, her pride, her 
darling, lost and degraded, had rendered the journey impossible. 
But she now felt it her duty, as an act of reparation towards one 
who, she was doubly oonyinoed, had been unjustly aspersed, to 
hasten to her presenoe, and, clasping her to her heart, pour forth 
a mother's tears of tenderness and joy. 
But again, John Evelyn's discretion took the lea4' 
" What motiye would you allege tat this sudden journey I** 
said he. " The Gransdens are aware that you had no intentieai 
to visit I^ondon this season. Tour sudden arrival might excite 
surmises in Lord Gransden's mind." 

Ineonvenienoes to arise from both master and mistress 
leaving home at a moment's notice, came in support of these 
arguments ; and ultimately, Mrs. Oakham was content to stand 
with streaming eyes under the portico, watching the steady 
trot at which title travelling carriage passed from the park into 
the high road towards London* 



CHIPTEEXVII. 

Here, in all haste, fbrongh sereral ways men nm. 
Some to mtdo, and some to be undone ; 
While wealth and Inzoiy, like war and peaee. 
Are each the other's rain and inerease, 
As rlTers lost in seas, some secret yein 
Thenee reoouTef s, thare to be lost again. 

BXB JOHV DKVnAM. 

LoNBOir was* now at Its maddest. The sun which, in the 
merry month of May, is visible even t(> the naked eye, shone 
brightly upon legions of weU-dressed people and weU-dressed 
borses, with thousands of brilliant carriages, in whose panels 
you might see your faces, unless better pleased to look at the 
faces within. 

"All. the rest of the world was laughing, chatting, dancing, 
singing, while the Dowager coterie was evil-speaking, lying, 
and dandering. The two Houses were scolding at each other, 
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liko raperaimiiaied old woznen squabbling about birlJis in the 
frorlilioi^se. The fine arts were brushing up their palettes for 
Academy dinners ; the Turf Club and the Treasury balancing 
their books ; and the Bank and Opera issuing their notes, till 
every bench, Mid more especially the Queen's, was full to oyer- 
flowing, ** l^on nobis domine" was sung seventeen times a day 
at difi^erent public dinners, and all the booths and shows of the 
great fair pf fashion were blajdng in full e^Pdlgence. 

It inspires no great respect for the benevolence of human 
nature, to reflect how many of these busy idlers derived gratifi- 
cation from mortifying and tormenting each other. Considering 
the joyousness of the scene, and the pains taken to enhance its 
pleasures^ it is diflcult to conceive why the discontented should 
not give themselves a holiday, and forbear for a time the 
jmpi9]i sport of cutting and maiming, t. e., cutting acquaint- 
ances and maiming reputations. But it would be as easy for 
the toad to oast its venomous skin, or the rattle-snake its 
venomous fangs* as for scandal to forego its injurious spites. 

Lady Qransden's unpopularity with the clique of fashion 
then in ascendancy, has been already admitted. They could 
not quite lorgive her the animadversions she had never uttered. 
And now a new cause of ofience rendered her more obnoxious 
than ever. Their designs on Lord Gransden, as a party-man, 
were supposed to have been frustrated by her intervention. 
The good-natured thoughtless young man would have been 
easily coaxed into fancying himseK a Tory, but for the steadi- 
ness of his wifa in entreating him not to commit himself by a 
step at aU times entailing so much odium as a change of 
poUtics, without consulting his former guardian. General 
ICaxwell ; a friend, by whose prudent management his estates 
had been brought round during his minority, and a mothez^s 
spoiled whelp converted into a well-conditioned young man. 

Lady Qransden was no politician. Her father was a stanch 
Whig, residing in a stiff Tory neighbourhood ; and her girl- 
hood had, consequently, been wearied with political discussions 
in which her sympathies naturally enlisted themselves on the 
side of her parents. Since her marriage, her associates had 
been ohiefly of liberal politics. Her country neighbours the 
Delmaines, her friends the Teres, professed ^e same political 
views as her fiEtther; and her husband's two young friends, 
Sir Henry Windsor and Lord Chichester, w^re extreme in the 
liberality of tiheir opinions. She was ill-inclined, therefore, to 
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see her liasband secede from the cause so respectable in her 
eyesi at the instance of a knot of fashionable women, who, if 
the truth must be told, employed more blandishment towards 
the conyersion than was altogether satisfactory to a loving wife. 

She saw no reason why, evening after evening, Mrs. Mad- 
dington should draw her dear Gransdcn off into a remote 
comer, and dazzle his eyes with the fairness of her skin and 
unfairness of her arguments,- while endeavouring to prove that 
the world could not go round in safety, unless a portion of its 
more obstinate inhabitants agreed to stand stock still as dead 
weight upon its movements. 

The generous feelings of Laura's young heart were with a 
party professing the advocacy of the interests of humanity, 
and promising the liberation of the enslaved. But she mis- 
doubted her own powers of argument, weighed against the 
attractions and efforts of a Mrs. Maddington ; and, accordingly, 
endeavoured to enlist as her husband's surest defence against 
her insiduous advances. Lord Gfransden's early friend, the son of 
their nearest country neighbour. Lord Chichester, both as an 
intelligent scholar and a politician, reared on the knees of 
Morison Langley, appeared an invaluable mentor ; for Langley 
was the political Pope of Kanbury Park. So long as she could 
remember, she had heard his speeches read, and his health 
toasted by her father; and where better could she seek 
instruction, than from the proselyte of his adoption? 

Such was the cause of their growing intimacy. Both at 
Gransden and in town. Lord Chichester had always been a most 
acceptable guest. But the visc6unt*s general invitation of 
" remember there is a knife and fork for you at my table, when- 
ever you have nothing better to do," was now constantly con- 
verted into a positive engagement by Laura's desire for his 
society. Whenever he came, she tried to direct the conversa- 
tion towards politics ; and she was delighted to perceive that 
her efforts and the clear, easy, unaffected expositions of her 
guest, had the effect of gradually strengthening the wavering 
faith of her husband. 

Six weeks after Lady Gfransden's discovery of the object of 
Lady Medwyn's and Mrs. Maddington' s advances, the vis- 
countess saw that the tories had no more chance with her hus- 
band than with herself. And it was some comfort that the 
victory had been {M^hieyed withgut neoeesitating any assumption 
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on lier own part of that odious character, the female poli- 
tician. 

There was one person, indeed, who had taken some share in 
the toil, without receiying the credit due to his exertions. Au- 
gustus Langley had been, from the beginning of the season, 
assiduous in his court to Lady Gransden ; who receiyed him as 

the uninteresting son of the interesting member for shire, 

without experiencing the leaning in his favour she f^t towards 
the two bosom Mends of her husband. She was glad to see him 
in her opera-box, except when a fit of jealousy excited him to a 
sparring match with his more favoured cousin ; or to take his 
arm in a ball-room, when Lord Gransden or his friends did not 
happen to be at hand to escort her to her carriage. But she had 
never invited him to Grosvenor-street, till the attack made by 
the tory coterie upon her husband decided her to fill her house 
with persons of a decidedly political turn ; when, being aware 
that her light-headed, light-hearted lord was less likely to listen 
to men of whose age and reputation he stood in awe, than to 
friends of his own years who wielded the tilting lance of debate 
rather than the tomahawk, she extended her graciousness to 
Augustus till he was nearly as much in Grosvenor-street as his 
cousin. 

In the sequel, Augustus did more towards rendering the 
viscount steadfast in his political faith, than all the Boling- 
brokisms and Ciceronian quotations of the classical Chichester. 
His arguments, borrowed from the sober practical views of his 
father, were above all others calculated to bring conviction to a 
wavering mind. Yet the imgratefal Laura had only the praise 
of being a gentlemanly yoimg man, to bestow upon one who had 
neither fagged for her husband at Eton, nor been summoned 
before the dean with him at Oxford, when Lord Grandison, 
early in their acquaintance, laxmched out into a panegyric upon 
Augustus Langley, as the most delightful young man of his 
acquaintance. 

By this vehement expression of admiration, the earl intended 
to make the frequent chaperon of his daughter understand how 
perfectly he approved Lady Alicia's intimacy with the son of 
Morrison Langley, and how pleased he was to see them dancing 
or chatting together. But Lady Gransden, imable at present to 
enter into parental projects, saw in the tirade an insinuation 
against her husband's friend* Lord Chichester, and noticed the 
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panegryrie of tho ena* 1, (mly by redoublia? ]ier Aile^tioxui to fbo 
elder consin. 

Ske did not, of oonne, disooiinge Lady Alioia's myiUtieB to 
Angnutui Langley. On the contrary, she did all in key power 
to leoore to her young Mend tke partner to wkom ker father 
avowed himself so partial. But she chose to repair Lord Qraadi- 
fon's injiiftioe towards poor Chichester, hy insistmg upon his 
making one in all their parties, and dedicatinff to Lord Qran»- 
den all the time he could ^are, 

Buoh were the motives which were now re-inoitinff against heir 
the enmity of the ultra-fashionable, and rendering them almost 
as vindictive in their notice of her proceedings, as the venomous 
Dowager. And as there exists a magnetic relation hetweeii 
scandal-mongers, the parties soon entered into confederacy. 

Lady Medwyn, recalling to mind that it was from. Mrs. Crouah 
she had derived the information concerning the letter said to 
have been written from Melton by the young viscountess, set off 
for the first time, during their acquaintance, tO' pay her a visit ; 
but though at home, she was unluckily not alone. Beside her 
work-table, sat littie Sir Jacob Appleby; who, had he been 
purchased of Baldock, instead of purloined from tke Atiieneum 
club, would kave looked muck better upon it ; so closely, in all 
but brittleness, did ke resemble one of tke Ckina monsters in 
which fanciful ladies take delight. But there was notking 
casual about Sir Jacob ; wko kad rattied about tke world in tke 
train of Mrs. Crouck, tkrougkout tke eigkt years of ker widow- 
kood, witkout being tke worse or better far kis perambulations. 

As ske entered tke room, tke words ** Husk ! not a word be- 
fore Lady Medwyn V* — ^addressed in an audible wkisper by tke 
widow to ker monster, somewkat excited ker curiosity. But 
scarcely was ske seated, wken Sir Jacob, as if replying to tke 
remark, observed : -* You are kowever muck to blame not to 
confide tke matter to Lady Medwyn, wko, from ker peculiar 
facilities, will let you into tke wkole secret." 

Notking is iso disagreeable as to be tke tkird person between 
two wko seem to share between them some joke or mystery; 
more particularly when, as in the present case, the third person 
is bent upon engrossing the conversation. Lady Medwyn, con- 
ceiving that the surest way to get rid of the bubble was by 
making it burst, accordingly affected the most eager interest 
oonoeming the secret which sho possessed unoh ** 9xtraor4iaary 
aoilities" for expounding. 
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" I really hardly know what to say," obseired Mm. Crouch, 
glancing at Sir Jacob. 

" Her Ladyship will, I am sure, understand that the com- 
mnnication is confidential," replied the little monster, in the 
same tone* 

** Still, poor dear Lady Delmaine was so pattionlar in exacting 
my promise to be discreet. Besides, poor Lady €b*ansden might 
be so emelly compromised were the mmonr to escape," argned 
the widow. 

At this annonncement. Lady Medwyn, deeply interested in 
the conversation, condescended to promises of discretion. 

" The fact is," replied the widow, still affecting hesitation, 
and looking significantly at Sir Jacob ; " the affair to which my 
Mend has been so rac^ as to allude, is one of the ntmost 
delicacy; inyolving, not only the character of a charming 
though not yery prudent young woman, but the destinies of a 
gallant and persecuted nation I" 

Lady Medwyn was now thoroughly pu2zled. She had known 
Mrs. Crouch long enough to be aware that she was apt to 
monster her nothings, from Sir Jacob upwards. Still, this 
tremendous preamble seemed to threaten that the mountain 
would, on the present occasion, really bring forth an elephant 
instead of a mouse. There was clearly but one mode of bringing 
her to the point. 

" I see how it is," said she, rising abruptly; " and as I would 
not for worlds interrupt a confidential conversation, allow me 
to ring for my carriage. I will call upon you another time. 
Perhaps, as I am much in the habit of meeting Lady Gransden 
in the world, it may be as well for me to keep out of the way of 
learning anything to her disadvantage." 

Her object was instantly answered. ** Oh ! dear no. — She 
must positively sit down again. — She must not run away with 
erroneous impressions. — She must not imagine things worse 
than they really were. Sir Jacob was very wrong to have made 
so much mystery. It really was no concern of theirs that there 
should be a handsome young man, an emissary of Don Carlos, 
surreiititiously received at the Foreign Office, and concealed in 
the house of Lord Gransden." 

" A handsome young man !--An canissary of Don Carlos ?"— 
The blow tcdd both ways. Lady Medwyn felt it as a woman 
and as a Tory. Not to have been in the secrets of the Carlists, 
and to d# k fh« tieoret of tady QraxisdezE; "Thus was she 
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doubly arm'd'' both against the treaoberotiB Whig tniiiistarf 
and the prudish wife of Lord Gransden. The worst of it wa«, 
that a very doubtful reliance could be placed upon the word of 
her informants. 

''Depend upon it, this is mere fabrication!" cried she. 
" Would any woman, — ^would any minister, — so commit them- 
selves } It will turn out a thing devised by the enemy ; a trap 
to engage some eminent man to get up in parliament and expose 
himself by demanding explanation." 

" No such thing, I assure yo^ !" cried Mrs. Grouch, herself 
falling into a trap. " The Dowager Lady Delmaine saw, with 
her own eyes this Don Sanchez Gaspardo di Torres Yedras, 
coming surreptitiously out of the house of Lord Gransden." 

" Saw with her own spectacles, I conclude you mean," retorted 
Lady Medwyn. *' Lady Delmaine's eyes are about as much to 
be depended upon, as her son's ears !" 

"Perhaps so. But her Ladyship's cars, and John Chichester's 
eyes, are unimpeachable ; and it was from her son, who witnessed 
the young gentleman's mysterious exit, that Lady Delmaine 
heard the whole account of his mission." 

"This is really a most extraordinary story," cried Lady 
Medwyn. " Mr. Chichester passes in the world for a nuin to be 
depended upon." 

" I have known him the^ twenty years, and can attest that 
he is honour itself !" cried little Sir Jacob. " Besides, consider 
the intimacy of his nephew. Lord Chichester, at the house : — 
Lord Chichester is Lady Gransden' s shadow, not to say substance. 
Frequenting Lady Delmaine's house as I do, it is impossible for 
me not to be an eye-witness of things— which — " he paused. 

" Of things tvhtch — ?" persisted Lady Medwyn. 

** Of things which it may not be prudent to relate." 

'* I assure you, it is a happy thing for Lady Gransden that 
her opposite neighbour happens to be a woman of so discreet an 
a^e as the Dowager," added Mrs. Crouch, looking highly 
mysterious. 

" But pray, how are we to reconcile the Spanish gallant yoa 
talk of," inquired Lady Medwyn, ■' with her intimacy with 
Lord Chichester, which is matter of public notoriety }" 

** Who knows but she may desire to pique him by a little 
jealousy ?" replied Sir Jacob. ** People say he has been making 
up to the heiress, Lady Alicia." 

** ITpt impQCfsihte, Sh^ wwt^d to pu&isb U^ u^deUty i mi 
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tliis fofeigner,-~this mysterions emissary, presented himself. 
The only thing I do not exactly understand is the part taken at 
the moment hy Lord Gransden in the affair." 

" He may he ig^norant of the name and nature of the guest he 
ifl entertaining under his roof. This Don Sanchez Gaspardo di 
Torres Yedras may have hrought false credentials, and heen 
imposed upon him under a feigned name and character." 

"It would really he charity to enlighten him!" ohserved 
Lady Medwyn, half interrogatively. 

•* If it were not for the solemn nature of my agreement to 
secrecy," added Mrs. Crouch. 

" Supposing we consult the Dowager, and ask her sanction ?" 
resumed Lady Medwyn. 

" So great is Lord Gransden's detestation of her, that it would 
suffice for the intelligence to come from 34, Upper Grosvenor- 
street, to he utterly discredited." 

"I cannot move in the matter for fear of committing Lord 
Medwyn's party with the Carlists," ohserved Lady Medwyn, 
growing suddenly cautious. "Sir Jacoh Appleby must wait 
upon Lord Gransden, and delicately break the matter to him." 

"Me? — ^I am exceedingly obliged to you!" cried the little 
man, growing as red as a tomata. " Any man proceeding to the 
Yisoount on such an errand, is very likely to be kicked down 
fltairs!" 

"It is a means to which no honourable mind could have 
recourse, except in the greatest emergency," whispered Mrs. 
Crouch. "But supposing — I only say supposing — ^we were to 
avoid aU difficulty and danger, by conveying the intelligence to 
Lord Ghransden in a letter ?" 

* • An anonymous letter ?"— cried Lady Medwyn. And as it was 
not easy to determine whether her tone were tiiat of indignation 
or admiration, Mrs. Crouch attempted to hedge by replying : — 

"Why — a— not exactly an anonymous letter." 

" A letter in your own name, then ?" 

" My dear Lady Medwyn ! — ^to what might such a step expose 
me, — met an improtected widow. No—I mean a lettei^-a— 
without any signature at all." ' 

" You mean exactly what I said — an anonymous letter. I see 
no objection. But as the Gransdens know my hand, it would 
be impossible for me, you know, to write it." 

"And they know mine," added Mrs. Cron^^; **HQ that my 

luasistan^Q ii equally gut q£ tbe questiQai" 
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** It would be taiher an unpleasant task tot me^* falt^nd fifr 
Jacob, perceiving that it was abont to be thrown ttpOll Ilis 
shoulders. 

"Why, my dear Sir Jacob, you are actually turning pale. 
Surely yoti are Hot alarmed for the oonsequenee^ of txird Ofand- 
den's resentment ?" cried Lady Medwyn, turning npon the little 
man the full lustre of her audacious eyes ; whereupon Sir Jsukib, 
who like all diminutiye men, Was exceedingly susceptible on 
the score of courage, made proof of his bravery by imdertaking 
one of the most sneaking actions in the catalogue of social crime. 

A long discussion ensued upon the wording of the lettei^. 
None of the parties chose to avow the smallest expetience in 
such compositions. As vulgar orators commence their harangttea 
with, " Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking," every mem- 
ber of the synod in Harley-street seemed anxious to begin with, 
" Unaccustomed as I am to anonymous letter- writing." 

'* 1 am sure I can't conceive how such things are expressed/' 
cried Mrs. Crouch, shrugging her shoulders. 

" I recollect once receiving one which evidently came front an 
experienced hand," said Lady Medwyn, "beginning, 'Lady 
Medwyn is apprised by a friend' — so-and-so." 

" Well, why shouldn't we address Lord Gransden in the same 
style ? I am sure we are his friends." 

" And hers^ too, poor woman, if she would only think so. 1 
can hardly conceive a more friendly act than to snatch from 
perdition a poor unsuspecting young creature of that age. Who 
little imagines what years of wretchedness she is on the eve of 
entaiHng upon herself and oilers. Well, Sir Jacob, will the 
pen do ?" 

" Excellently, 1 dare say»--I^I have not yet tried it," fitam- 
mered the agitated little man. 

" Why, my dear Sir, surely you are not going to be fill day 
inditing half-a-dozen lines," cried Lady Medwyn. " I am to be 
with Lady Sophia Ashford by four." 

" I— I was thinking," hesitated Sir Jacob, ** that by employ- 
ing this paper with initials, we might, perhaps, affi>rd a clue to 
trace this delicate little affair—to my friend Mrs. Crouch." 

"True, very true!" cried the widow. "I had not thought 
of it, being so utterly inexperienced in such matters. But I 
will send my page to the nearest stationer's." 

'' Un^nnderHihetfe drorojostanoes," falteted Sir ^aoOb, who 
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Iiad only snggest^ tlie difficulty in order to procure delay, 
"supposing we — were— to defer the letter till another day?" 

"Another day!" cried Lady Medwyn. "Why, this man — 
this Don Sanchez what's his name — ^may have fled the country 
within the next twenty-four hours." 

" In which case, Lady Gransden would be safe," observed the 
Tictim, in a faint voice. 

" My own maid, probably, keeps writing-paper for ordinary 
purposes," suggested Mrs. Grouch. And having hurried to her 
dressing-room, she returned with half-a quire of ill-complezioned 
Bath post, deposited there for her correspondence with her trades- 
people. Sir Jacob had now no excuse for delay ; so, after biting 
his lips, clearing his voice, shifting his feet under the table, and 
nervously lifting the flaps of his coat as if sitting on hot ironsT 
the little gentleman, by slow degrees and with many tremulous 
pauses, completed the following lines : — 

" Lord Gb*ansden is apprized by a friend, that an individual 
is harboured in his house, whose presence there, known to many, 
may prove equally injurious to his honour, and the political 
interests of his country ; one Don Sanchez Gaspardo di Torres 
Yedras, emissary from the camp of Don Carlos." 

In a low inarticulate voice, he proceeded to read what he had 
written. 

" In my opinion, the allusion to Lady Gransden is not suffi- 
ciently explicit," observed Lady Medwjrn. 

"Supposing, my dear Sir Jacob," observed Mrs. Crouch, 
" that you were to add, ' Lady Gransden is, perhaps, able to 
afford further explanation.' " 

"Would not that be a— /ittfe— particular !" hesitated Sir 
Jacob. 

" Such a letter, to mean anything, mttst be partioular," cried 
Lady Medw3m.. 

" Sit down again, like a good soul, and add what I have dic- 
tated«" said Mrs. Crouch, in so dictatorial a tone and attitude, 
that down dropped the little man into his seat ; from which he 
did not venture to emerge till the letter was finished, sealed, 
and delivered to Lady Medwyn, who undertook the office of 
depositing it in the post. 

" When shall we three meet again V demanded her ladyship, 
in a jocular tone, as she rose to proceed to the execution of her 
commission, " Wh^t, if we make an appointment to be here on 

J4 
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Friday, at the flame hour, to coxnmunidaie anythinfir farther 
that may hare transpired respecting this mysterious affair?" 

" With all my heart," cried Mrs. Ctouch, and Sir Jaeoh was 
on the point of responding, *' With all my soul !" hut, con- 
scious of wanting courage to call his soul his own, he contented 
himself with a profound how. 

** Before we part, however," said Lady Medwyn, returmn^ 
ftom the door, " it may not he amiss to hind ourselyes mutually 
by a compact, that, come what may, nothing shall induce any 
one of us, singly or severally, to disdose a syllable of what has 
passed this morning." 

"We promise, we pi^omise!" cried Mrs. Grouch and Sir 
Jacob, in a tone and attitude correspondent with her own, 
which served to close the scene with the same solemn pomp 
that attends the oath-scene of the three champions of liberty, in 
" Guillaume TeU." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Her eye did seem to labour with a tear 
That suddenly took birth, bat, oyerweigh*d 
With its own swelling, dropp'd upon her bosom, 
Which by reflection of the light appear'd 
As nature meant her grief for ornament. 
After, her looks grew cheerfkil, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceftil upward from her eyes 
As if they gained a victory o'er care ; 
And with it many beams twisted themselYes, 
tfpon whose gdden thread the angels walk 
To and from heaven. 

SmBusr* 

' I BEAiXT wish Mrs. Bennet, ma'am, you would have the 
goodness to speak a littie word to my Lord concerning Lady 
Alicia," said WalHs, intrtlding one night into the schoolroom, 
after Lady Helen and Lady Mary Were in bed, and the go- 
verness quietiy seated for the private enjoyment of what govern- 
esses delight in, — a writing-desk covered with inky green 
baize, and stuffed fall of mysterious hietoglyphical packete and 
papers, containing orts and ends of leafnin^ fbr future adjwrt- 
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ment in her oommon-plaoe book ; besides a shabby, well-worn 
pocket-book, fonr-and-twenty years of age, containing divers 
Bank of England notes, a look of coarse hair, and the extracted 
(mlonin of an old newspaper, setting forth the loss of the Dorset 
East Indiaman, off the back of the Isle of Wight, in which good 
Bhip had perished Dayid Bennet, her defunct spouse, first mate 
of the same. 

" I'm very sorry to intrude, ma'am,*' resumed Wallis, taking 
the seat into which she was motioned by Mrs. Bennet, ''par- 
ticular as I know this is your only hour for reckeryhation. But 
I'm persuaded that where the interests of my young lady are 
concerned — " 

"Fray make no apologies," said Mrs. Bennet, closing the 
well-stuffed desk, whose hinges were out of joint, and preparing 
to give immediate attention to anjrtHing regarding her beloved 
pupil. " Speak, WaUis. What is the matter ?" 

" Only, ma'am, that unless you are good enough to call my 
Lord's attention, my young lady wiU certainly be racketed into 
a galloping consumption, or a hatrophy, or something of that 
dreadful description." 

" Indeed ! Have you any—" 

" I only just appeal to your good sense, ma'am," interrupted 
the waiting-maid. ** Ky late lady was of a very delicate con- 
stitution, as was proved by her early death after a confinement, 
which needn't by no means have destroyed a woman in ordinary 
health. I remember the doctors agreeing on that pint, as well 
as if it was yesterday. Now, ma'am, my Lady Alicia is ex- 
actly of the same make and constitution. And yet my Lord 
suffers that girl, only a few months turned of seventeen, to go 
raking herself to death, night after night, six days in the week, 
as if as strong as a horse or a housemaid." 

" Lady Alicia does seem to keep sadly late hours," observed 
the governess, in a voice of sympathy. 

"Latef ma'^m? I declare to you, that except of Sunday 
mornings, after the opera, and Sunday nights after the evenings 
at home, I haVn't caught sight of my blessed bed any night 
these two months before four in the morning — ^nay, sometimes 
five. For even when Lady Alicia do come home half an hour 
-earlier than usual, I make it my duty to dawdle about in the 
dressing-room tiU I find that she's comfortable asleep, poor 
dear." 

L2 
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** Such hoTirs are a sad trial, even to you, Wallis," said Mm. 
Bennet, good-naturedly. 

" Now, pray, ma'am, don't go to suppose that it is for myself 
I am speaking," cried "Wallis. " Though, to be sure, in my late 
lady's time (who, after her marriage, was a complete stay-at- 
home) things was different, and it wasn't four times in the 
season I was kept up after midnight ; hours, everywhere, was 
earlier then, ma'am, with high and low ; yet, goodness knows, 
I wouldn't grudge my night's rest the whole three hundred and 
BLxty-five nights of the year, if they could be of any real 
service to the family — ^in sickness or the like. I'm sure, Mrs. 
Bennet, you will do me the justice to remember, ma'am, that, 
in that one-and-thirty day fever of Lady Mary's, last year — " 

"Certainly, certainly," replied the governess, who had no 
mind to go, for the fiftieth time, into the details of the indispo- 
sition in question. 

" But 'tis quite a different matter to be kept at my age out of 
my warm bed, after my day's work, only to see my poor dear 
young lady come home by daylight, looking as pale as a ghost, 
scarcely able to pant up stairs ; throwing herself into the nearest 
chair, with * Oh, Wallis ! a glass of water !' or some exclama- 
tion of the kind." 

" And is my poor dear Alicia really exhausted to that degree ?** 
exclaimed the governess in an anxious tone, drawing her chair 
closer to that of the waiting-maid. "What madness — ^what 
folly, on the part of Lord Grandison !" 

" Bless your heart, ma'am, gentlemen goes through the world 
and sees nothing !" exclaimed Wallis. " Their brains is always 
a-running upon the state of the nation, or that sort of rubbish ; 
and much the nation's the better for it ! But if you was onee to 
pint out, ma'am, that Lady Alicia is falling into a most alarm^ 
ing condition ; that she goes to bed every night with a head- 
ache, and gets up in a fever — " 

" But how can she do otherwise than go to bed with a head- 
ache," interrupted Mrs. Bennet, "after being exposed from 
eleven o'clock tUl four in the morning, to the rattle of an 
orchestra, — or that after suffering all night from the headaohe, 
she should rise in a high fever }*' 

" Ah ! poor dear young lady, she's not long for ^b world, 
nor I neither, if my Lord allows her to go on much longer at 
this rate!" sighed Wallis. "She's falling away so terribly 
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tluit I've been forced to take in her riding-habit two incbe s 
round the waist ; and when I speak of it to Mrs. Busk, the 
mantuamaker, she tells me * so much the better ; that is wha t 
the ladies called fining down T Now it is what I call pining 
down.*' 

" It cannot be right," resumed Mrs. Bennet. " And pray, 
"Wallis, do you consider her enfeebled as well as emaciated?" 

"I consider her in a very bad way, ma* am. I really know 
not what to make of it all. A young lady whom I leave barely 
to be called asleep at four in the morning, and whom I find 
l3ring wide awake in her bed when I go in with her breakfast at 
ten, can't be said to be in a natural state of health. And when 
my Lord or Mr. Chichester notice at dinner that she eats nothing, 
and joke her about the lady-fashion of dining on a capital lun- 
cheon that they may seem to live on air, not a word does Lady 
Alicia utter in self-defence. And so, what with one thing and 
another, nobody notices that the poor child eats nothing. But 
'when young folks lose their rest and appetite, I don't see 
much more they've got to lose, — except their life !" 

" Tl^s is really a most alarming account," said Mrs. Bennet, 
with a sorrowful face. '* Alicia has no cough, I think V ' 

" Not at present, ma'am." 

** Nor pain in the side V 

•*Not as I'm aware on, ma'am." 

•*Do you know, Wallis, I have a great mind, without saying 
a word, to alarm Lord Grandison, to consult Sir Lucius Flimsy ?' 

**0f course, ma'am, you can do as you like," rejoined the 
waiting-maid ; *' but unless he orders an end to be put to these 
late hours and racketings, I wouldn't give much for his art, no, 
not if he was tho whole college of physicians boiled down into a 
composing-draught." 

Summoned by the governess, as if for one of his usual atten- 
dances upon the school-room, the bland physician made his 
appearance in Park-lane ; assoming, however, on learning the 
real state of the case, a face of corresponding length to the very 
long face with which Mrs. Bennet recapitulated the afflicting 
facts detailed by the waiting-maid. A slight and transient 
gleam of mirth appeared to traverse his eyes as he listened ; but 
his month retained its professional gravity. If the real nature 
of Lady Alicia's disorder occurred to his mind, he, of coui'so, 
said nothing so decisive as to render his further visits super- 
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flnons ; but with a few of those Yogne maimran of ^'kiiflriiid 
state of the circulation/' ** enfeebled oondition of the constitu- 
tion/' with which court physicians accompany the curly-eaied 
Eprefacing their infliction upon the ingenuous youth of eitbef 
sex, of three vials of rose-water a day, acididated with one drop 
of diluted sulphuric acid, he promised to return in a day or two. 

The pink draughts, however, though offered by Mrs. Bennet 
as a suggestion of her own, were resolutely declined by Lady 
Alicia. 

** What can make you fancy, dearest Mrs. Bennet, that I am 
ill?" cried she. " I am only doing a little too much of every- 
thing I — dancing too much, singing too much, and riding too 
much in the sun. In five weeks, we shall all be down at Grandi- 
son again ; and you wiU And me eat, drink, and sleep, as well 
as ever." 

" At all events," Mrs. Bennet resumed, "oblige me by taking 
these strengthening draughts, whioh are what Bir Lucius pre- 
scribed for your sister last year, when recovering ^m her 
fever/* 

" But I have had no fever," rejoined the poor girl. '* If yon 
want to see me look as well and merry as ever, let Helen and 
Mary put on their bonnets, and accompany me to take a stroll 
in Kensington Gardens, this flue day, instead of wearying over 
their lessons." 

" I will not refuse you, my dear, though you have revised me. 
Order the carriage, and in Ave minutes we will be ready for 
you." 

In five minutes, accordingly, they set off in high spirits. But 
as the carriage started from the door, after a single glance down 
Upper Grosvenor-street, Lady Alicia's smiles vanished. Mrs, 
Bennet could not conjecture why. Her eye had taken the same 
direction as that of her young friend ; and all it lighted upon at 
that early hour, between Park-lane and Grosvenor-square, were 
a dustman's dray, and a bay horse led up and down by a young 
gentleman, whose habiliments were in so precarious a condition^ 
that he was obliged to gather up the nether portion with his left 
hand, while holding the horse's bridle loosely in his right. 
Certainly there was nothing in the aspect of the dust-cart, or 
the bay horse, to convert Lady Alicia's merry mood into sad- 
ness ; and if her feelings were moved by the plight of the ragged 
urchin of&ciating as page to the latter, nothing would have been 
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easier than to stop tins oamage and despatck the footman with a 
Bhilling: or half-crown for his relief. 

But instead of stopping: the carriage, Lady Alicia only leant 
baok, sLlently, in the farthest earner ; nor, as they proceeded to 
tiie Gardens, was she roused to a more communicatiYe yein by 
the inquiries of her sisters, of-^" Dear AUoe, is this the part of 
the park where you ride with papa}— Is it here you drive with 
Lady Qransdenf — " 

Lady Alicia answered kindly, but briefly. Her thoughts 
were evidently elsewhere. Even when ihey arrived in the 
Gardens, (the deep verdure and tranqtullity of which* enhanced 
by the fragranee of recently cut grass, presented an agreeable . « 
Tariety to the younger girls, accustomed only to a dull dusty walk 
every day in the park,) Lady Alicia took little notice of their 
raptures; and after sitting a quarter of an hour with them in 
the old-fashioned yew-walk, whose trim hollies speak of the 
days of Qrueen Mary and dueen Caroline, and their High and 
Low Dutch spouses, she suddenly started up in the midst of the 
first blackbird's song of the season, and proposed returning home. 

Everything proposed or done by Alicia seemed right to her 
Bisters, who regarded her with feelings littLe abxat of adora- 
tion. But Mrs. Bennet could not help feeling vexed at the 
abruptness of her manner and selfishness of her conduct. ISbe 
began to fear that her Alice was irrecoverably changed ; and 
that all the draughts creataUe per stroke of the pens of Sir 
Lucius Flimsy and Go. 

Wonldneyer medicine her to that 9weet state 
Which she own'd yesterday I 

Mrs. Bennet was all but tempted to declare her anxieties to the 
Earl. But as, when last she troubled him with similar impor- 
tunities, his lordship had bidden her restrict her jurisdiction to 
the school-room, she was fearful that further offioiousness might . 
induce him to hint that her servioes might be altogether dis- 
pensed with. 

" If it goes on," murmured the good governess, as she opened, 
for the thousandth time, the huge schoolroom atlas, over which 
for the last five-and-twenty years she had been performing her 
dsSly travels, " I can think of nothing better than to ask the 
advice of Lady Mary Langley. She. has the greatest influenoe 
over my lord, and loves my dear AUoe almost as if a child 
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of her own. Ther^ were none of these megrixns in the xie^r 
girl's head so long as Lady Mary remained her ehaperon. It is 
all sinoe she kept company witii that flighty Yisoonntess, the 
mischief has arisen. I was yery wrongs— very, very wrong, to 
Bay anything to Lord Grandison about the danger of Lady 
Alicia's forming an attachment to young Langley, if allowed to 
spend her life with his' mother and sisters. For though my 
lord pretended not to listen, it was scarcely a week afterwards 
that he made arrangements for Ms daughter to take a share in 
Lady Gransden's opera-box, and be constantly in her society. 
After all, it would be far better for her to marry at once, and be 
under the protection of a husband, than left as she is by her 
father to follow her own deyioes ; and what could she do better 
than select the son of her poor dear mother's earliest Mend, 
who would treat her as a daughter rather than a daughter-iii- 
law } I was yery wrong !" — again repeated Mrs. Bennet, folding 
back the map of Asia Minor the wrong way, in her absence of 
mind ; "for now eyery chance of that connexion is at an end* 
She scarcely eyer sees the Langleys ; and it would not surpriae 
me to hear of Lady Alicia accepting that son of the Duchess of 
Woolwich who is making up to her; who spent two fortunes 
before he came of age, and would break her heart in a twelve* 
month." 

Cecilia Langley, meanwhile, under a mother's wholesome 
governance, the sole authority whose influence over a young 
heart is of a sufficiently tender nature to maintain its supremacy 
without repressing confidence, was gradually recovering her 
spirits. Lady Mary had bidden her exert herself for her 
mother's sake ; an appeal which the heart and mind of Cecilia 
dared not disregard. 

Still, Lady Mary was not altogether happy on her account. 
She saw her constantly thrown into the society of Lord Chi- 
chester ; constantly his partner in the dance, his companion at 
the d6jei!iner or picnic. Though Augustus often laughingly 
referred to his cousin's devotion to Lady Gransden, affecting to 
doubt whether his visits in Grosvenor-street were addressed to 
the Viscountess, or the young heiress who was her constant 
companion, it was clear to Lady Mary, that whenever election 
was possible, it was rather to the side of her daughter that«he 
attached his attendance. 

On^ morning, at a brilliant archery meeting held at one of 
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iik» beautiful villas of Eoeliamptoii, it was Lord Chichester's 
fortane to obtain the prize of the day ; which, the fSte being: 
giren by one of the most chivalroiiB of bachelor lords, consisted 
of a lady's brooch, a costly heart-shaped opal set with brilliants, 
bearing: on the reverse the usual inscription of such ready-made 
gftUantries — *' d la plus helle" 

Scarcely had Chichester received the trinket from the hands 
of the Duchess of Woolwich, who was officiating as Lady 
Paramount, when Lady Mary perceived Lord Delmaine making 
si^ns to his son to come to him; to which Lord Chichester, 
just as plainly, chose to remain blind. It is true, half the 
beauties of the party came crowding round him, requesting 
leaTO to look at his prize : " the prettiest thing," " the sweetest,*' 
"the most elegant," **the most lovely," that each of these 
^arliTig disinterested creatures "had ever seen in their Kves." 

Lord Chichester allowed the glittering toy to pass from hand 
to band, and be shone upon by all the brightest eyes in London. 
Bat he never lost sight of his brooch; and paid no sort of 
attention to the laudation bestowed upon it by a chorus of 
melodious voices. At length. Lord Delmaine having gradually 
made his way round the outskirts of the white-robed crowd 
towards his son, Lord Chichester seized from the hands of Lady 
Juliana Sidley, the Duchess of Woolwich's youngest daughter, 
the glittering treasure on which shp had fixed a covetous eye, 
and glided off towards a sweeping cedar, under whose musky 
shade sat a charming group, composed of Lady Mary Langley 
and her daughter. Lady Gransden and Lady Alicia do Wen- 
dover, with quantum miff, of attendant adorers. 

The Earl of Delmaine followed his movements with an 
anxious eye. To his paternal hopes, the moment was decisive. 
Chichester would certainly tender the reward of his adroitness 
to the lady of his love ; and to which of the three goddesses, 
in. that miniature Ida, was he about to offer the apple ! Was 
it the heiress, the Yiscountess, the insignificant cousin } Lord 
Delmaine felt that his triumph would be too big for words, 
should the brooch be offered to, and accepted by the lady of the 
Wilsmere wo6dlands; but he would have preferred even the 
inferences arising from his tendering the gift to Lady Gransden, 
to seeing, it betray the attachment of his only son for the 
daughter of Morison Langley. 

Chiohester had joined the party before Lady AHcia noticed 
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his approach ; so attentiyely wu aEe listoniag to aa aneodot* 
with whicli AugnstoB Langley was entertaining ha naigiibofiiry 
Lady Gransden. But Lady Mary was clearer ngkt^i sa4 
accosted him without reserve, with congratulations on fasa 
SU0068S and a request to h)ok at his prise. 

" It is not exactly the most useful thing they oould ha^iB 
selected for a gentleman," said she, "but I daie say it will 
please Lady Delmaine. She was too ill, I find, to bring Lady 
Charlotte here this morning. Tou will be aUe to a&»d thfi 
invalid an agreeable surprise." 

Lady Mary spoke as if desirous to indicate to her young 
Mend what he ought to do with the broooh. But Lord Chiehester 
was not to be so easily schooled. "My mother has already 
more jewels than she can wear," was his reply, " I shall feel 
some pride in my success and pleasure in the piiae, if you will 
permit me to offer it to my cousin Cecilia." 

" It is too rich an ornament for Cissy's age," said Lady Mary, 
having ascertained by a glance towards Cecilia, that her cheeka 
were flushed of the deepest crimson. "I should not allow her 
to wear it, even were it offered by some Mend ftcm whom she 
could accept it with propriety." 

Encouraged, however, by Cecilia's blushes, Lord Chichester 
persisted ; till at length perceiving that the altercation was 
beginning to attract more . attention than was desirable, she 
observed : " Bince you are so wilfdl in your munificence, allow 
me, my dear Chichester, to compromise the matter in away that 
I fear wiU not be very flattering to your vanity, I beg it of you 
for myself. A dulcinea of fifty-five will be a new feature in the 
annals of chivalry." 

And while Cissy, in the joy of her heart, could scarcely iae^ 
bear a smile at her cousin's crest-fallen oountenance. Lady Mary 
fastened the brooch to her dress. On raising her eyes firam the 
operation, she saw those of the Earl of Delmaine darting daggen 
at herself and her daughter. 

It was not this, however, which determined h^, on her 
return home, to enclose the trinket to Belgrave-square, with a 
note to Lady Delmaine, telling her it was *' the reward of Lord 
Chichester's address, of which she had taken charge at the 
Boehampton fftte to be conveyed to his mother." Such was, 
from the first, her intention. She had merely accepted the 
brooch to put an end to the discussion, and dij^rael atlUitioB 
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from ih» eenfasioa of ber danghter. Ko need to render poor 
Geeilia's weakness the talk of all the talkers in town. 

This little incident was the source of much uneasiness to lio^y 
Mary. She had never, for a moment, flattered hers^K that such 
a mJBn as Lord Delmaine would sanction a disinterested marriage 
on the part of his son. But the eager eyes she had seen him 
dart upon Lord Chichester as he passed oyer Lady Alicia to 
tender his gift to his cousin, convinced her that whatever were 
Lord €h*andison's views far his heiress, those of Lord Delmaine 
for his son were to get possession of the Wilsmere estates, let 
the yotmg man's affections be ever so deeply engaged to another. 
She saw, too, by his infuriated glance towards herself and Cissy, 
that the earlhad decided the ' latter to be the obstacle to the 
aocomplishment of his projects. If, therefore, Lord Chichester 
should really entertain a preference for his cousin, it was clear 
that the displeasure of the earl would render their union im- 
possible. 



CHAPTEB XIX, 

With tint low muniiig wMoh In Ibols sappliei, 
And amplf too, the pUce of Mbig wifW» 
Whioli Nature, kind indulgent paarent gave, 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave, 
Which to the lowest depths of guile descends, 
And i?}th vile means pursues the vilest ends. 

CH1TRCmi«L. 

''YAVxr' said the Dowager to ber butler, hobbling from the 
dimng-room window to the breakfast-table, with her spectacles 
pushed up over her forehead, "the water in this urn does not 
boil. It is a very extraordinary thing that you will not look 
alter the men when preparing breakfast !" 

^ I'm sure, my lady, tiiere oughtn't never be no want of hot 
water in this house !" rejoined Mr. Yaux. 

'*The dry toast, too, is quite leathery ; just the abominable 
staff one gets at an inn* I choose my cby toast to be as brittle 
as glass, and as thin as a wafer. And pray let Cullum know 
that the breakfast-pats should be sent in ice. Tou might roll 
these loimd yonr finger." 
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"Perhaps, standingr so near the tea-nm may ptrer^nt &0 
butter from keeping so cool as it ought, my lady ; more partica* 
lar, as I'm obliged to keep the dining-room windows shut at 
this time of year, on account of the dust." 

" It was you then who fastened down the windows } I h«fe just 
broken my nails in trying to open the spring. Pray what tra^d^ 
ing-carriage drove away just now firom Lord Gransden's door }*' 

" A yellow post-chariot, my lady }*' 

" Yes. Do you know to whom it belongs ?" 

** Most likely to the two gentlemen which came in it, my 
lady." 

*' Did you hear whether the footman told the postboy to take 
it round to Lord Ghransden's stables, or to some coaohmaker's ? 
The windows being shut, I couldn't exactly manage to hear 
what he said." 

'* I wasn't a-listening, my lady. I was helping Mrs. Wilaon 
to froth your ladyship's chocolate." 

" Tou did not see the two gentlemen get out of the carriage, 
then, and go into the house V* 

" No, my lady." 

** Then who could be standing on my door-steps at the time }'* 

« It must have been one of the men, my lady. John, were 
you standing just now at the hall-door, when a travelling- 
carriage and pair drove up to Lord Gransden's ? Where did my 
lord's people order the carriage to ? My lady wishes particular 
to know." 

" I rayther think to the mew8,'"8ir." 

"You saw two gentlemen step out of the carriage^" added 
Lady Delmaine. " What sort of gentlemen were they ?' ' 

" Like other sort of gentlemen, my lady ; that is not quite 
like other sort of gentlemen, for one wore a green single-breasted 
coat, and t'other were in gaiters; much like Mr. Morison 
Langley." 

"Lady Gransden's father, I have not the least doubt!" cried 
the Dowager. " And his companion ?" 

" A gentleman of no age at all, my lady." 

" What do you mean by that, pray ?" 

" I mean a gentleman between thirty and forty, my lady» — 
what sometimes looks thirty and sometimes forty, aoeording as 
he's dressed." 

" Perhaps it was Mr. Oakham's servant. GenUemen who were 
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buto bt fore mmbles came into fashion, often trayel witli their 
servants. 

''Feriiaps it was, my lady; the old gentleman called him 
John, and bid him see that the x)ostboy was paid." 
' ** WeD, take down the nm," said the Dowager, resuming her 
dignity on hearing the voice of her son in the hall, inquiring 
for the newspapers ; " and remember there is nothing concerning 
which I am more particular, than having the water for tea 
boiled to a bubble." 

** So Lord Gransden has sent for his wife's relations, I find }" 
she observed to Johnny Chichester and his sister, who entered 
the room together. 

** But will they come when he doth call for them ? " replied 
Johnny Chichester, coolly. " Country gentlemen are busy at 
this time of year, hoeing their turnips, or getting in their 
beans, or their peas, or their something or other." 

" Mr. Oakham, nevertheless, is already arrived." 

" You are quite mistaken, ma'am," replied the contradictory 
Lady Meliora. " Lady Gransden was at the f^te at Roehampton 
till ten o'clock last night ; as usual, the last person there ; and 
would scarcely have been so ungracious as to remain so long 
nbsent, with her father in the house. Besides, I was looking 
through my glass, at about eight o'clock, and the rooms being 
lighted, I distinctly saw the Viscount dining alone. He had 
two artichokes in the second course." 

" Very likely, my dear. It was this morning Mr. Oakham 
arrived." 

"Without his wife?" 

** Without his wife, which looks as if the business he came 
upon was of a delicate nature." 

" Is the business in which ladies are permitted to participate, 
necessarily of an indelicate nature?" demanded Johnny, 
stirring his tea. " I had a better opinion of you all." 

" I mean that, since Lady Gransden's conduct is such as to 
call for the intervention of her father, her mother has been 
spared so afflicting a meeting." 

** But may not Mr. Oakham of Hanbury Park come to town on 
motives of his own ?" inquired Johnny Chichester ; " country- 
gentleman's business — to buy nets for his cherry-trees, or see 
the wax- work?" 

** Bo you suppose Mr. Oakham would travel post all night to 
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purchase nets for his oherry-trees or see the WAt-Work^ His 
oarriage was as dusty as a miller's oaxt." 

" No wonder, if he came to town to kick up a dust." 

** Laugh as much as you please. But see whether Mr. Oak- 
ham will consider it as good a joke as you do, that Lady 
Gransden should reoeire fiirtiye visits from a Garlist spy— that 
jackanapes of a Spaniard— Don Sanchez Gaspardo di Tories 
Vedras." 

"Don what?— A Carlist spy?" cried Johnny Chichester, 
with some difficulty repressing his laughter. " Upon my life, 
mother, you are too bad. When will you cease to exercise this 
sort of inquisition upon your neighbours ?" 

"When my neighbours cease to give me occasion for it," 
she replied. " Do you suppose that it is a pleasant thing for a 
woman of my age, who has gone through life without a 
blemish, and hopes to end her days in peace and quietness, and 
charity with the world, to have a set of racketing, light-headed 
young folks, such as these Gransdens, Sir Henry Windsor, and 
Mrs. Enox, constantly before my eyes ? It was only yesterday 
I saw a lady of the most equivocal appearance, in a pink 
bonnet with marabout feathers, step, at Sir Henry's door, out 
of one of those dark chariots without arms, which always look 
BO suspicious. Meliora will have it that it was his sister, 
Mrs. Vere ; but I happen to know that Mrs* Vere succeeded 
Sir Henry in his attendance on old Windsor, in Surrey." 

**I beg your pardon; I fancied old Windsor was in Berk- 
shire r" said Johnny, hoping to put an end to her criticisms. 

" How often must I tell you, brother, that mamma considers 
a pun little short of an insult!" cried Lady Meliora, with 
indignation. 

" I shall be extremely happy to give her ladyship satisfac- 
tion," replied Johnny, with much solemnity. " It is ttie study 
of my life to give her satisfaction." 

" Then why remind me of having outUved aU my oontem- 
poraries in this street?" said the Dowager, taj[)ping the crown 
of her egg as angrily as if trying to break its head. " When I 
first resided in this house, there lived in the three houses 
opposite, the old Duchess of Droningfield, who had been 
paralytic for twenty years, and was grateftil when one dropped 
in to make up her limited loo ; the poor, dear, good old Bish<9 

of Araiagb, fitcme-blindi and pleaned as a (ML& with any little 
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imeodotd otte might hare to relate to Mm; and three higMy 
Respectable maiden ladies, the Miss Grampuses, whom that 
sattcy fellow, old Townsend, nsed to call battle, murder, and 
gudden-death, from their frightful appearance in their box at 
the Opera, but who were always vastly agreeable at their own 
little tea-parties. Compare such neighbours as those with a 
young rake and two trifling young women, utterly insignifi- 
cant ! " 

''Half a dozen old women, including the Bishop, against 
two young ones and a dandy. I back Mrs. Knox and Lady 
Qransden ! " cried Johnny ; and, rising from the breakfast-table, 
he suddenly broke up the conversation. 

Tory different, meanwhile, was the mood of mind in which 
the travellers crossed the threshold of the opposite mansion. 
The emotion of poor Oakham, on approaching London after his 
iiight'S travelling, had been such that John Evelyn insisted 
upon his passing a quiet qudrter of an hour at Barnet, to 
refresh himself^ t>^vious to whatever further trials might 
await him. 

But on entering the street inhabited by his aon-in-law, all 
his former tremors returned. If Laura should have quitted 
her husband's protection ! If, instead of his once duteous, 
virtuous, and fondly beloved child, he should find- only the 
stern countenance and desolate fireside of the miserable hus- 
band ? John Evelyn saw that his companion was gasping for 
breath when the carriage drew up to the door. 

"Command yourself, my dear sir," cried he. "Should our 
fears have outstripped the truth, we should be inexcusable in 
eonveying suspicions to Lord Gransden's mind. I entreat you, 
exert your fortitude !" 

And thus admonished, Oakham contrived to assume a com- 
posed countenance as he entered the house. 

"Lord and Lady Qransden?" said he, with a smile, to the 
servants, who had tasted the strong ale of hospitable Hanbury 
often enough to be almost inclined to bid the squire welcome to 
London. 

" My lord is breakfasting in my lady's dressing-room, Sir. 
Wont you be pleased to walk up? Wont the other gentleman 
step into the drawing-room? Shall I settle with the boy? 
Would you wish to go into my lord's room to wash your hands ?" 
eried the dvil butler, without waiting a reply to any of his 
^uestLons. ^ 
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" Don't annoTmce me, I will go in and snrprise them, ^ake 
care of my son-in-law, Mr. Evelyn," said Oakham, walking 
slowly up stairs, in hopes of subduing emotions alas ! irrepressi- 
ble. Yet when he reached the dressing-room door, and was 
about to turn the handle, his temples throbbed more painfully 
than ever. In what state of mutual feeling was he about to find 
those whose happiness was so dear to him ? He took courage, at 
length, to throw open the door, but only to stand rooted to the 
threshold. 

Elegiac poets have enlarged upon the elegant domesticity of 
the tea-table, the "bubbling and loud-hissing urn," and so 
forth. But let a simple proser be believed, that the truly 
domestic meal is breakfast ; — with its steaming coffee, its smoking 
muffins, and reeking morning papers. 

At such a feast, in a simple dressing-room, undisfigured by 
the gilding and frippery peculiar to the boudoirs of the vulgar 
fine, sat Lord Gransden in his dressing-gown, with his wife 
leaning familiarly over his shoulder to catch a glimpse of a cri- 
ticism upon the last new opera, in the Morning Post, which his 
lordship, per privilege of sex, chose to monopolize. One of the 
prettiest white hands in the world rested upon his shoulder ; 
which, as 

. Orinuon aad green was the ehintz of his wear* 

was charmingly thrown out by the depth of its rich dark hues ; 
while the other hand kept back Laura's silken ringlets from 
intercepting her view of the paper. A cheerful smile was upon 
her lips ; and in the expression of Lord Gransden's countenance, 
as much conjugal happiness as ever brightened the looks of man, 
from the days of Eden. 

" Papa ! my dear, dear papa !" exclaimed Laura, darting for- 
ward and throwing her arms round Mr. Oakham's neck, as the 
sound of his quickened respiration met her ear. "This is, 
indeed, taking us by surprise !" And her father, as she withdrew 
a moment from his clasp to look up into his face, saw in an 
instant that all was well. There was such unclouded joy in her 
smile, such feminine tenderness in her blush. 

Upon her brow shame was ashamed to sit. 

He strained her tenderly to his heart. She was his own girl 
still, his darling Laura. Evelyn was a blockhead, Lady Seldom 
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intermeddlillgr fool, the world i liar. All were to blame 
•jccept his beloved, his slandered daughter. 

All this time, Lord Gransden and his " How are you, my dear 
Oakham ?" were standing unanswered. It was not for a minute 
or two that the agitated father recovered himself sufficiently to 
Biiatch his hand and shake it heartily. Lord Gransden saw that 
tears stood in his father-in-law's eyes ; but as - Oakham had 
already vouchsafed a satisfactory answer to his "All well at 
home, 1 hope ?" — ^there were no grounds for imputing his emotion 
to more than the joy of seeing his favourite daughter again, after 
three months' absence. Gransden was far too good-natured to 
discover cause for ridicule in the excess of feeling of any mortal 
living. 

" Did Mrs. Oakham receive my gift before you left Hanbury ?*' 
said he. '* Laura wanted to make me keep the picture for a fine 
frame to be finished. But judging of your wife, by myself, I 
felt sure she would not lose the enjoyment of her daughter's 
picture for three or four weeks, for all the frames that ever were 
oarved and gilt." 

There was not much in these words. Yet every one of them 
caused the father's heart to thrill. They contained a respite 
from such deep despair ; a certification of such perfect happiness ; 
a reprieve from family disgrace ; a balm for parental agony. 
Till that moment, Oakham scarcely knew what he had been 
suffering for the last six-and-thirty hours ; as by the soreness of 
the limbs in recovering from an accident, we appreciate the 
greatness of the shock. 

"Tou are come to spend some time with us, I hope?" said 
Lord Gransden, placing a chair for him at the little breakfast- 
table, so strictly conjugal as scarcely to admit a third person. 

*' I'm afraid I can't sit down with you," said Oakham, looking 
affectionately at them both. ** John Evelyn accompanied me to 
town." 

"Evelyn?" exclaimed Lord Gransden, with hospitable glee. 
** I'm deuced glad to hear it. Laura and 1 have invited him 
here a hundred times; but he always said he could neither 
leave nor bring his family. Where is he ? Wby didn't he come 
up with you?" 

*' I wish he had," observed Mr. Oakham, with a significance 
not to be understood by his son-in-law. ** But I left him 
fettling for the horses* It is scarcely worth while to put your 
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people ont, by qnarteiing ouraelTes upon you during our short 
stay in town. We can get beds at Miyart's, and be with you a» 
often as yon like to have us." 

** I shall be much hurt if either of yon refase to become my 
guest," cried Lord Gransden, in all sincerity. "We haye a 
spare bed-room, with a dressing-room that holds a bpd. You 
will put no one out of his way. At present, we haye plenty of 
room for you," said he, with a smiling glance at his wife. *' At 
present, you know, we are not so much family people as to 
occupy our whole house. Next year, I don't answer for the 
spare bed-room. But I must go and fetch up Eyelyn." 

And down stairs he lan, after his brother-in-law, who was so 
anxiously pacing the drawing-room, that had not the Dowager 
been at that moment reprimanding Yaux about the tea-um» 
instead of occupying her usual post of obseryation, her surmises 
would haye been strangely excited by the agitated gestures of 
the Strange gentleman at Lord Gransden's. 

** My dear girl ! if you did but know what joy it affi>rd8 me to 
find you so happy," cried poor Oakham, profiting by his t^te-&- 
t^te with his daughter to fold her in another hearty embrace. 

"Happy indeed," replied Lady Gransden. "Except that 
dear mamma has not accompanied you to town, I haye not a 
wish on earth ungratified." 

"And there has been no cloud, no interyal^" inquired the 
fond father, fixing upon Laura's sweet face, one of those kindly 
searching looks of tenderness which only a parent's eye oan emit. 

"None!" replied Lady Gransden, feryently. "I scarcely 
know how to be grateftd enough for the blessings heaped upon 
me. I can safely assert, dearest father, that from ihB day of 
quitting Hanbury till this moment, not a harsh or hasty word 
has passed my husband's lips. Indeed, (as ther^^is no one pre- 
sent to laugh at the confession) I may be allowed to say, that I 
think we love each other better every day of our lives." 

Lord Gransden and Evelyn were standing close behind the 
happy couple who were stil) clasped in each other's arms, as 
Laura uttered this frank declaration. • 

" Isn't she a humbug ?" cried Lord Gransden, turning with a 
look of half confused delight towards his brother-in-law. " She 
heard us come into the room, and was in hopes of bribing me not 
to thrash her for the next six months, by all these fine speeches." 

But John Evelyn waa sufi^ently expen^oed in mairimoniai 
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Bfe, to see at a glance that Lady Gransden was Bincere, and that 
perfect harmony prevailed in the household. In the confusion 
of taking possession of their rooms, he found a moment to offer 
bis congratolations to Mr. Oakham. 

" Upon my soul, I hardly know what apology to make for the 
needless pain I have inflicted," said he. " What does that old 
hyena. Lady Beldon, deserve ? At least to pay the cost of oiir 
journey. But I am resolved to bring her to account. I am 
resolved to sift the affair to the bottom." 

" Not a word now. — Qransden might hear you," was Oakham's 
mild reply. 

** I am come back again to warn you both," said the Viscount, 
^th a laughing face, half opening the door, '* that if yo uhave 
any very horrible conspiracy to carry on in these rooms, you 
must draw down the blinds. We live in perpetual fear of the 
Inquisition. Eight opposite dwells a dowager, who for spite 
and mischief, I would back against the united old maids of any 
market town in Great Britain. You may smile, my dear 
Evelyn. But, trust me, the Dowager Lady Delmaine and her 
scandals are anything but matter of jest."^ 



•^i*mm 



CHAPTER XX. 

WonderAil iatimaeies arise among the MtqIoiu ; M the lightest kinds of 

wood may be the closest ghied together. 

Sbenstone. 

TfiB travellers, whose labours had* terminated so agreeably, 
'proceeded severally to their morning's amusements ; with dl 
the zest and flurry experienced by persons arriving in London, 
after long absence, in the height of the season. 

" Since we have come upon this fool's errand," was Oakham's 
judicious remark, *' let us make the best of it, and ei^joy our- 
selves." 

And away he went, to wonder at St. James's Park, and intro- 
duce himself to the asphaltic pavement. As he drew nearer the 
IMLrliamentary regions and purlieus of Chancery, where country 
KentXfimeBy when transplanted to town, most do congregate, he 

X2 
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^M more than once clapped, conntry gentlemanwise, on tlif 
back, with *' Oakham I my dear fellow, what the deuce brings 
you to town V* — ^More people were rejoiced to see him than he 
had fancied London could supply to interest themselves in Ids 
comings and goings. He met, in short, almost as many familiar 
faces as if he had })een trotting on hisfayouiite cob from Hanbury 
Park to the justice meeting. It was — ** Oakham, come with me a 
moment into the House. I want to talk to you about that petition 
I am tp present from New Easingham." — Or — " Oakham, my 
dear fellow, step with me into Bellamy's. You are just the man 
I wanted. I am up before the committee to-morrow about that 
— business at Losely, and you can give me the necessary 
information." — Or^-" Oakham, a word with you — only a word, 
mind ; for I am to meet my lawyer in the Hall at three." 

The squire was completely in his element. He had already 
made appointments with old friends and country neighbours, to 
visit Aldridge's and Tattersall's, todine at the Albion and Love- 
grove's, and to examine hundreds of patent machines for doing, 
in an uncommon way, all that our farming forefathers used to 
do in a common, when barley was reaped with a sickle and rye 
grass imknown. 

" I must have you come and see my new patent chaff-cutter, 
before it is packed up," cried Sir Thomas Furrowbottom. 

" Pray look in at Oxenham's at my bone-mill on the new 
principle, before it goes to the wagon office," shouted JBob 
Sheerwell, of Sheerwell Park. 

" Have you heard of the. new harrow ? Conttive to meet me 
to-morrow at Hallen and Cottam's, to see the new harrow," 
cried one of the agricultural peers of his county. *' Upon my 
soul, sir, it is the finest invention since the steam engine !" 

Even after extricating himself from these importunate friends, 
Oakham found it difficult to work his way from Parliament- 
street to Piccadilly. The shop windows, so weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable to a London man, were replete witii amusement 
for the country gentleman. It was nearly four years since 
Oakham was in London, (his last visit being to Gray's Inn, at 
the moment of drawing up Lady Gransden's marriage settle- 
ment,) and what billions and trillions of inventions in the 
interim. 

And then the equipages,— those guarantees of national wealth* 
<^what light, easy, well-hung caniages,— what capital horse^-^ 
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How famously well tamed out. How different from the heavy 
ill -cleaned harness, and half- groomed nags of his country 
neighbours. Even the brewers' drays had merit in his eyes. 
**By Jupiter, what animals !" he exclaimed, as one of Meuz's 
teams passed him at Charing Cross. 

Lucky for me that I am wise enough to keep quiet in the 
coimtry," mused the squire, as he took his way homeward, 
along Pall Mall. " Three or four seasons in town, and I scarcely 
know where I should look for the money for William's troop, ot 
the living I am to buy for Fred. Safe out of harm's way is the 
surest place for old blockheads who don't know how to resist 
temptation." And so saying, he marched straight into Howell 
and James's and bought a French clock as a present for his wife ; 
besides a handsome shawl, and other articles of woman's gear, 
for Elizabeth Evelyn and her children. 

" Poor girl ! '* said the happy father. " Lizzy deserves some 
compensation for this littie break up of her domestic comfort. 
Like a good wife as she is, she can't bear parting with Evelyn." 

At half-past five, he was in Grosvenor-street again, true to 
his habit of being at home in time for the dressing-bell. But 
on finding the house deserted, and that he had still two idle 
hours before him, he sauntered into the park, to admire, in a 
mass, the carriages and horses which had singly startied him 
by their beauty. 

" Can any country in Europe, but England, I should like to 
know, produce such a display as this ?" exclaimed the squire. 

" Laura has a pleasant time of it," was his next reflection, as 
he called to mind that Lady Gransden was probably one of the 
fairest of the gay loungers in that brilliant throng; "and 
thank heaven, she richly deserves her lot." 

Such was the mood in which he returned home to dinner ; 
excited like a child by all he had heard and seen, and with 
every intention of enjoying himsell^ to the utmost, during the 
week he proposed to stay in town. He had already written a 
letter of satisfactory explanation to his wife. After all, he was 
not sorry he had come. The sight of his daughter in the scene 
of her triumphs, made him feel young again. There was to be 
a drawing-room on the Thursday. It was a foolish fancy, he 
admitted ; but he could not help feeling pleased at the oppor- 
tunity of seeing his beautiful daughter dressed for court. 
^ On arriving in Grosvenor-street, it was dear that John I^velyn 
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had been i pending the morning less agreeably than his firther*' 
in-law. There are some men whom travelling all night makes 
bilious, and being bilious, cross ; and Evelyn was both. He was 
rather afironted, moreover, that Oakham had not invited him to 
be the companion of his walk ; for though forced to accede to 
the squire's remark, that they had better be independent, yet 
as he possessed, at five-and-twenty, less extended acquaintanoe* 
ship than his father-in-law at sixty* Evelyn had not seen a soul 
he knew ; though he had beat up several dubs with inquiries 
after country neighbours, and passed a whole hour eating an loo 
in the front chair of (Grange's shop. 

Now though it is not always pleasant to be slapped on th^ 
back, or dragged by a blustering Mend into Westminster HaU» 
to be wrecked on a populous city where there is no familiar 
hand or importunate Mend to perform such offices, is a dis- 
agreeable alternative. John Evelyn, whose temper was not 
altogether sound, and who was somewhat spoiled by the worship 
of his wife, was moved to envy by those elegancies and splen* 
dours which had excited only the admiration of his more cordial- 
hearted father-in-law. Instead of being proud that he belonged 
to a country so highly advanced in civilization, he felt provoked 
that his lot was not appointed among the gay Mvolitles of life^ 

He sickened at thought of the dull gravel walk at the Willowv, 
and the quizzicality of his dennet, as he lounged along the crowded 
pavement of Bond-street, and stared into the ooaohmakera' 
windows. Yet the next moment, after being nearly run over 
by a fashionable phaeton, he was thanking heaven Ihat he was 
not forced to pass his days in such a vortex of levity and noise ; 
— ^that he was spared the grinding of the street-organ, to which 
his bilious headache made him peculiarly sensitive; and an. 
atmosphere, the sooty particles of which were demonstrated by 
every sparrow that hopped before him. 

If the whole truth must be told, Evelyn's habitual jealousy 
of the Gransdens was returning, now that all fear of impending 
misfortune had ceased to mollify his feelings. It mortified him 
to remember how differently he had been able to welcome hia 
father-in-law, when the Oakhams, twice since his marriage^ 
had come to spend the month of Mrs. Evelyn's confinement at 
the Willows. His pride as a husband, too, was wounded by the 
intensity of affection he had that morning seen Mr. Oakluun 
lavish on his fayouiite daughter ;^a daughter dearer than ^vvr, 
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80 if esoaped from sMpwreok, or some mighty peril. And when, 
to crown his disoontents, Mr. Oakham placed on her finger, as 
she £ew to the head of the stairs to welcome him back, a costly 
ring whioh he had purchased for her in the course of his 
morning's peregrinations, John Evelyn, who knew nothing of 
the contents of the numerous packets and parcels ahready de- 
posited in Oakham's room, began to reflect that if his father-in* 
law ineressed the expenses of his sojourn in town by many such 
acquisitions, he would be exceedingly likely to oyerdraw his 
account at Drummond's. 

''I hare only invited one or two people to meet you, dear 
papa ; partioular friends, so intimate as to be asked without 
notioe," said Laura, leading him into the drawing-room. 

" My dear child, I should have been much better pleased with 
a family party." 

" Oh ! these persons are almost the same as my family ; and 
I like you, dearest father, to be acquainted with my Mends. I 
shall invite the Langleys for Saturday, because I know how 
highly you regard them." 

"You know them, then? So much the better. You cannot 
associate wij^ more respectable people. Whom do you expect 
to-day V — ^he continued, fixing his eyes upon his daughter, in 
admiration of the elegance of her appearance ; while Evelyn 
zamarked nothing but that she was too much dressed for a small 
party in her own house. 

. "Lord Qrandison and his daughter, and Lord Chichester," 
she replied ; and her father was glad that John Evelyn hap- 
pened to be looking over some H. B.'s at the other end of the 
room, as he would more wUHngly have received a box on the 
ear, than have heard the announcement of the latter name. 
For though his son-in law, £>r prudential reasons, had given a 
mere abstract of the information aflbrded by Lady Seldon, yet 
in the course of their journey of a hundred and eighty miles, he 
had more than once inadvertently let fall, that the son of the 
Earl of Delmaine was the man suspected of exercising an im- 
lawful influence over the afleotions of Lady Gransden. 

When, therefore. Lord Chiehester made his appearance, gay, 
graceful, smiling, — ^handsomer than any one of the handsome 
young men whom Oakham had that morning admired in St. 
James's-street as the rising aristocracy of Great Britain, — th^ 
squire reoeiyed with a very ill grace, the courteous advances of 
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the boBom friend of Lord Gransden; the pilot selected by the 
Yiscouiit's loving wife, to steer him amidst the rocks and shoala 
of Toryism. There was not, however, much leisure for the as- 
sumption of sternness. A moment afterwards, a portly middle- 
aged man, with a beautiful girl hanging on his arm, made their 
appearance. 

"Always at your orders, you see," said he, shaking hands 
cordially with Lady Gransden, "Alice and I received your 
note on returning from our ride ; and instead of waiting for the 
carriage, we walked here at once." 

Unaware that the walk in question consisted of the hundred 
yards lying between a house in Park-lane and one in Upper 
Grosvenor-street, John Eveljm took little notice of the humble 
pedestrians, whose names he had not happened to hear an- 
nounced, compared with the attention he could not but bestow 
upon Lord Chichester: in the first place, as p. co-partner in 
Lady Gransden's imputed guilt; in the second, as a young 
member of some reputation ; and in the third, as the best 
dressed, best mannered, and best looking man with whom he 
had ever happened to be in company. John Evelyn saw, at a 
glance, that he was a dangerous fellow, and the friendly good- 
humour with which Lord Gransden " Chichestered" him, and 
made him one of the family, and the almost sisterly familiarity 
with which Laura addressed him, — ^more sisterly by far than 
her manner towards himself, which was not very wonderful, 
considering that she had not been twenty times in company with 
her brother-in-law, roused his utmost indignation. 

Could the Dowager have suspected, as she stood, spectacles on 
nose, behind the crimson silk curtains, watching the arrival of 
the dinner-guests at No. 4, that in the bosom of one of the party 
festered feelings nearly as yenomous as her own, some species of 
telegraph, electric or magnetic, would certainly have been 
attempted, in order to quicken his perceptions. 

" 1 expected to meet Augustus Langley," observed his neigh-» 
hour to Lady Gransden, as if asking an explanation of the sixth 
chair, hastily removed by the servants. 

** When I wrote to you this morning, I had hopes of him," 

replied the Viscountess. * * But we met Mr. Langley in the park^ 

and found that he was to escort his mother and sister to some 

early concert." 

"Quite right," was the reply* "He is the best Bon*ai^4 
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brother of my acquaintance ; an nnfasMonable qnaMcation, 
perhaps, but one I can't help respecting." 

This little hint was addressed to Lord Chichester, the rarity 
of whose appearance in public with Lady Delmaine and her 
daughter, was an undeniable delinquency ; and John Evelyn, 
pleased to see the portly stranger direct towards Lord Chichester 
glances as ungracious as his own, immediately began to make 
the agreeable to him, with all the sociability inspired by a glass 
of excellent wine, and an antipathy in common. 

Their familiarity progressed with the dinner. The elder 
gentleman seemed aware that his neighbour was a stranger in 
town ; for he took the liberty of offering to facilitate his access 
to divers recondite places, from the House of Lords to the House 
of Correction. In return, John Evelyn was grateful and good- 
humoured. His opinion of his neighbour waxed still higher 
when he saw that he stuck to the sirloin, in preference to the 
bits of French varnished leather, a la this and k la that, suc- 
cessively brought round ; and higher st^l, when, from London, 
their taUc progressed to Cheshire ; and it became clear to Evelyn 
that he was on intimate terms with many of the first people in 
the county. The stranger spoke of being there in six weeks, 
with what appeared so significant an emphasis, that Evelyn, 
though beginning to feel somewhat ashamed of the Willows and 
its garden gate while addressing one who visited familiarly at 
Eaton and Combermere Abbey, mentioned in a slight way, that, 
should chance bring him to the neighbourhood, he had a 
preserve or two reserved for his friends, to which he should 
feel happy to introduce him. 

What was his surprise and consternation when, in return for 
this little piece of gratuitous civility, the portly gentleman set 
down his glass of hock to reply, *' And, believe me, it will afford 
me equal pleasure to see you at Grandison House. Hitherto, 
my daughters have been too young to admit of my inviting 
female guests. But I sincerely trust that, now Alicia is at the 
head of my house, Mrs. Evelyn will do us the honour to consider 
us within visiting distance.' ' 

It almost took away John Evelyn's breath to know that he 
had been offering his two turnip fields and a few ozier beds by 
way of preserves, to the proprietor of those renowned battues at 
Grandison which had so often moved his envy. How thought- 
leM of Lady Gxansden not to apprize him,^not to present him 
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in form. He might Have inadyertently said a thonsand things 
to insult Lord Grandison, and oommit himself. As luck wonld 
have it, he had achieved only the latter feat. He had only been 
a thousand times too civil to a man whom he had pledged him* 
self to treat like a bear. 

So powerful in England is the ascendancy of aristocratic 
influence, that a nobleman, in the vicinity of his country seat) 
as compared with the same man in his London club, is as the 
magnified flea in the plates of a treatise upon Entomology, com* 
pared with the same insect in its natural condition. The " Lord 
Anything," of an obscure country neighbourhood, is talked of 
by its squires as if there was something specific in the very 
hoofsi of his coach-horses. They know the names and numbw 
of his servants, — ^the arrangements of his household. They quote 
his sayings ; and when he says nothing, wonder what he thinks { 
and in this abject light had Lord Ghrandison always been ze* 
garded at the Willows. During the life of the late Lady Graa-r 
dison, and the festivities of Grandison House, once a year, th^ 
late Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn had been invited. These visits, an 
epoch in the family history, had been talked of years and yean 
afterwards ; and it was a serious mortification to John Evelyo« 
that, on his coming into possession of his small estate, no 
attempt was made by the earl to extend his acquaintance with 
the family. 

He had expected that, at some public meeting, the earl, who 
lived forty miles distance from him, and was unknown to him, 
even by sight, would request an introduction. He had expected 
it on coming of age, — ^he had expected it at his masriage. But 
he had expected it in vain. After a time, when the case grew 
hopeless, the grapes became sour. John Evelyn assured his 
wife that it was a lucky thing they were spared the expense of 
post-horses for such remote visithig ; «nd became as prone to 
rake up ill-natured stories against the earl, as he had been of 
singing his praises so long as he expected a visit. He went so 
far as to declare to Lady Seldon and others of his neighbours* 
that it might be very well for them to listen to the sallies oi 
such a reprobate as the Earl of Grandison ; but that, for his' 
part, he thought venison and Champagne a poor compensatioa 
for being compelled to witness incessant outrages of decorum. 

Mrs. Evelyn's vauntings about her sister Lady Granadenj 
were attributable to the same Qauise, She loy^ to remind Ibt 
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ommtry BeigliboiurB, who, she fancied, deflidaedlier because she 
4id not yiait at Chrandiaon House, that, though despised by an 
earl, her sister was a yiscountess j and Lord Grandison was 
consequently the remote and innocent cause of all the ill-will 
created against poor Laura. 

And after all this, to offer the earl a day's shootings— talk 
to him of his preserves ; — to speak of showing something of the 
county to a man who possessed in it a rent-roll of five-and-forty 
thousand a year ! 

The thing that surprised poor Evelyn, next to his own stu- 
pidity in not making the discovery before, was the familiarity 
between his sister-in-law and the earl and his daughter. He 
was pretty nearly sure that Lady Qransden had stated, when they 
were at Hanbury Park the preceding year, that she did not 
know Lord Qxandison by sight. Was it possible that an aoquain- 
tanoe so quickly formed, had thus rapidly ripened into fami- 
liarity } Was such the effect of the forcing-house called Lon-< 
don ? If so, perhaps the good-looking fellow opposite, with his 
white teeth and quotations firom Lycophron, had needed only a 
£sw months to achieve the fatal progress there was every 
appearance that he had made in the affeotiona of Lord Qrans- 
den's wife ! 



CHAPTER XXI, 

A general representation of an action, eitlier ridionloiu or enormona, will 
make those wince who find too muph similitacte to themselves to plead 
not guilty. Addison. 

It was wonderful that tiie Dowager could find strength to stand 
80 long, watching behind the crimson curtain the arrival of 
Lord Qransden's company and ice-pails. For she had gone 
through a world of fatigue that morning ; driving from house 
to house to deposit her little parcels of inuendoes, and packets 
of fibs. 

Busy days of this description were, however, the delight of 
her life. To Lady Delmaine, to develop some tit-bit of scandal, 
was like, to lettered persons, reading some charming romance 
« epio poem. She was oveijoyed, after wasting her time in 
beating tlie bushes, to start nnezpeotedly a piece of game } and 
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sa long as there remained the slightest soent in the wind, setdom 
abandoned her hopes of bringing it down, and bagging it for 
home consumption. 

Incredible the nnmber of persons whose minds she had con- 
trived to poison, in the course of the day in question. " Well,'* 
said she in the first house she entered, " as I predicted long ago, 
things are coming to a crisis with the Gransdens. The oota* 
strophe is at hand." 

** Indeed ? An execution in the house i 1 hadn't an idea 
they were hard up !" 

** I don't refer to money-matters. I know nothing about their 
finances, though I dare say they are going as ill as all the rest. 
When the general break-up of a family takes place, it is gene- 
rally seen that, while the lady was following her pastimes, the 
servants were following theirs." 

*' But what pastimes has Lady Gransden been following } She 
always seemed to me a charming woman, and certainly not the 
least of a flirt." 

'*Not the least of a flirt? You give that as your conscien- 
tious opinion? Come, come, I see you are cautious. But 
oaution is useless now. The whole tiling is discovered. Her 
family and the lawyers have been called in." 

" The lawyers called in ? My dear Lady Delmaine, do tell 
me all about it. When did this happen ?" 

" I would tell you all I know with pleasure, but I have an 
appointment with my daughter Langley, which it is out of my 
power to break. Good morning, good morning." And away 
she flew, leaving her sting behind. 

" Charmingly your Mend Lady Gransden has managed her 
ajQfairs !" was ike opening phrase, in another house. '*! always 
hoped she would get clear through the season. Fortunate that 
she has no children; perhaps, however, if she had been a 
mother, she might have found better occupation for her time." 

"Better than what?" 

" Oh I my dear Lady Sophia, you know perfectly what I 



mean." 



" Indeed I don't. I know nothing wrong of Lady Gransden. 
She never plays, never bets, as when my back is turned, you 
accuse me of doing. Don't apologize ? In my case, you only 
tell truth. But I positively never could persuade lady Grans* 
den to stake a sovereign," 
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"Play IS a shocking vice !" said the Dowager, sententiously ; 
"but it is not the only one in the world." 

"Does Lady Gransden drink, then?" cried Lady Sophia, 
laughing ; "for flirting is fortunately out of the question with 
a woman so desperiitely fond of her husband, that she was 
ready to kill Lady Medwyn for only wanting to make a Tory of 
him." 

**W"ell, time will show. It is not for me to circulate the 
thing. It will soon speak for itself. I am sure I am heartily 
sorry to see a yo\mg person so throw herself away. However, 
her father is come up to act as her friend, and wiU take care 
that her worldly interests are cared for." 

" Her father ? — ^Her interests ? Now do, my dear Lady Del- 
maine, tell me all about it. Lady Gransden get into a scrape, 
who pretended in our case, to be so scandalized at the minor 
morals of a society to which she was unaccustomed. What 
has she been doing? And what is going to be done with 
her r 

" Excuse me ! I wish to be the last person to give publicity 
to a story so odious. But they say Lord Gransden cannot 
possibly get a divorce. It can be proved that, from motives of 
his own, he threw her in Lord Chichester's way ; and though 
the object of this scandal is a horrible foreigner. Lord Chichester 
was certainly the first** 

""Well, I own I always considered Lord Gransden a silly 
harmless young man, but as honourable as he was good- 
natured." 

" You were wrong. He is good-natured only to the admirers 
of his wife. But I can tell him one thing, for his comfort. 
Abundance of people are ready to testify that Lord Medwyn 
has nearly as much right to And fault with Aim, as he with 
Lord Chichester." 

" Lady Medwyn, too, in a scrape ? Bless my heart, what will 
• the age come to ?" exclaimed Lady Charlotte. " Lady Medwyn, 
who had reached the sober age of eight-and-thirty, with the 
reputation of being unapproachable and irreproachable." 

And in the course of the day, she continued to circulate the 
monstrous slanders concocted by the Dowager, by the gossip of 
at least a dozen morning visits. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

She did lore him less 
As lover of her younger days, and friend • 
Of years mature, than as fhe patriot sage 
Of yalour stem and honesty, whose yoioe 
Was ever firm amid the shiftiest times, 
Whose erery word and action proved his worth, 
His Christian oonrage and his patriot soul 
Of stole temper { one whoee virtues breathed 
Fragrance and balm amid the scenes of fraud, 
Apostacy, and crime that soil the age. 
As violets shed their perfume, prevalent 
O'er all the poisons that go rankly hj. 

Ajfoir. 

Twice had Lady Mary Langley made her way into her hns- 
band's morning room, to confide to l^iTn the state of her per- 
plexities oonoeming their beloved danghter ; but she had been 
forced to wait the exit of one of his political colleagues, ere she 
oonld effect an entrance. The first time, it was one of the 
ministers who sat there, closeted with the county member, upon 
whose parliamentary infiuence government relied as one of its 
most efficient props; the second, it was a leading member of 
the House of Peers, who might have been a member of the ad- 
ministration fifty times over, had he chosen to take upon him- 
self for hire the public duties to which he conscientiously de- 
voted himself as an hereditary legislator of the realm. 

Such a moment, she felt, was unpropitious to the nature of 
the interview she meditated. Morison Langley was a man who, 
%hen he threw aside the toga of public life, threw it off com- 
pletely ; and from the grave patriot, became at once the simple 
friend, the afibctionate husband and parent. But he wore it 
with more enduring patience in private life than most of his 
colleagues. Nearly the whole of his London mornings were 
given to business. The affairs of a populous shire weighed 
heavily upon his leisure ; to say nothing of the load of gra- 
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taitoits bneiness which his high oharaoter, as a parliamentary 
authority, brought upon his shoulders. He was consulted by 
the ignorant, he was consulted by the hesitating. So long as 
they chose to appeal, in friendship's name, to the wisdom of 
tiie oracle, his study door was accessible ; and while these con- 
sultations were going on, he was not pleased to be broken in 
upon with the petty details of life. 

It required the judgment of so sound a head as Lady Mary's 
to decide to what extent his privacy was to be respected. 
During the boyhood of her son, she had sometimes felt morti- 
fied at perceiving th^t Morison Langley was more interested in 
his county business, than in the task of correcting the youthful 
impetuosity of one who was to be his successor in public life, as 
well as his stay and comfort in private. And it was, perhaps, 
to avoid all possibility of a similar vexation regarding her 
daughter, that Lady Mary scrupulously avoided intruding upon 
his notice any trivial anxieties relating to her daughter. 

But in this calculation, she was mistaken. Morison Langley 
considered his boy's youthful escapades as the affair of tutors, 
of whom he entertained a sufficiently high opinion to entrust 
them with his education. But for his daughter, his only 
daughter, his lovely, sweet, affectionate Cecilia, he entertained 
a sensitive and chivalrous fondness, that seemed to constitute 
her happiness and honour a sort of sacred deposit entrusted to 
his keeping. It will often be seen, that, just as a high-minded 
mother takes pride in her son, a high-minded father takes 
delight in his daughter; and Yirginius and Cornelia could 
scarcely have exchanged the objects of their parental love, 
without a diminution of its intensity. 

Of all this. Lady Mary was unaware ; for she bore her own 
faculties as meekly, or rather, as unconsciously, as the horse its 
courage, or the lion its strength ; and as regarded the virtues 
of her husband, with the common weakness of her sex, she 
reverenced him more in his public capacities, than as th& 
loving father or agreeable companion. She shrunk, therefore, 
from appealing to his sympathies in behalf of Cecilia's dis- 
tresses, while his mind was still harassed with the desponden- 
cies of the Right Hon. Sec, who had been unburthening his 
budget of governmental difficulties ; or the exultation of the 
Bight Hon. £arl, who had been boasting of stones thrown 
under the wheels of the adnunistration, regardless of the 
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danger of impeding the progress of a yehiele esselitial to the 
pubUo service, until a safer one was in readiness to supply its 
place. 

Twice, therefore, did she attribute her visit to a less interest- 
ing origin ; and show herself ready to listen to all lie chose to 
communicate of the cares that made him thoughtful, or the 
apprehensions that made him sad. 

The third time, however, she came determined to speak and 
to be heard ; for Langley was alone, and the recent scene at 
Boehampton determined her upon taking active steps with 
regard to the visits of Lord Chichester in Eaton-square. 

But though alone, he was in company with those busy 
faculties, his thoughts ; and, consequently, for more absorbed 
than when checking, by a grave look, the exultation of a 
factious peer, or encouraging, by a smile, the despair of an 
over-badgered ministerial adjutant. 

"Upon the wall, sketched in all its prodigious extent of 
consequence and consequences, hung a huge map of the shire it 
was his onerous happiness to represent in parliament, the 
many-leayed register of his toils and troubles ; and as Lady 
Mary perceived, on entering, that her husband's eye was 
riveted thereupon, albeit as familiar with its unshapely outline 
as with that of his own hand, she trembled lest a third time 
her maternal anxieties were to yield to the stress of the county 
member's responsibilities. She was afraid there was some 
new railroad, some new mining company, working in his 
brain. 

"I fear I disturb you," said she, traversing the apartment 
with her usual noiseless tread, an habitual glide acquired by 
years of copartnership with a man of business. 

" You never disturb me, you are always welcome," was his 
cordial reply ; "for you not only come to lighten my cares, 
but to leave something: agreeable in place of those you take 
away." 

Lady Mary shook her head, intending to prepare his mind by 
a gesture conveying that her present purpose was far from 
agreeable; but Morison Langley, too pre-occupied by his 
worries to notice the expression of his wife's countenance, 
went on: 

"I have had half-a-dozen annoying country letters this 
morning," said he. ^ In the first place, from Bumaby, wha 
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tells me I liaye no ofaanoe, at present, of my last year's rents, 
withotit the exercise of more harshness than, I trust, will ever 
be practised by an agent of mine. I wrote to him last week 
rather pressingly on the subject, mentioning that money would 
soon be wanting for our season's expenses ; and, in reply, he 
has adverted, delicatdy, but strongly, to the assurance he 
gave me, before we quitted Langley, of the improbability that 
these tenants of mine would be in a situation to book up 
tilieir arrears before harvest, and the consequent necessity for 
economy. " 

"Mr. Bumaby is right," observed Lady Mary. "Con- 
sidering your expenses at Langley, as representotive of the 
cotmty, till Lady Conyngsby's death, we must remain in 
straitened circumstances; and I therefore took it very well of 
him that, previous to our departure for town, he reminded us 
of what is far more frequently brought under his observation 
than our own. $ut for Bumaby' s hint, I might have been 
tempted to give a ball, in honour of Cissy's coming out; and 
your distressed tenants would have felt it hard to be pressed 
for their arrears, while we could afford costly entertainments." 

" Prudent, however, as you have been, some person has been 
ill-natured enough to supply information respecting us to the 
opposition county paper ; and there have been a series of para- 
graphs exaggeratiDg our proceedings in town, as contrasted with 
the amount of my donations to tiie county charities. Bumaby' s 
letter incloses me an abstract of these, describing our new 
carriage as fit only for a Lord Mayor's show, and adverting to 
our box at the Opera. Immediately afterwards, as if in 
deduction from these miserable details, foUows an account of 
the attempts made by Bumaby to screw out of our unfortunate 
tenants the means of maintaining our London follies." 

** Shameful I " burst from the indignant lips of Lady Mary, 
on noticing the manifest vexation of her husband. 

"Now how could it possibly transpire," resumed Mr. 
Langley, " that Bumaby had been making any effort in our 
affidrs? I did not mention, even to Augustus, that I was in 
want of money." 

" Tou mentioned it to me : and I, as you may imagine, had 
no inclination to repeat it to any other person. Except, indeed," 
Gontinufid Lady Mary, oorrecting herself, " a slight hint to my 
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sister, wHen she wanted Augnstus to throw away a large sum 
of money at some chaiity bazaar." 

" The very channel through which the information reached 
the north," rejoined Langley. " Lady Meliora's friend, Sir 
Jacob Appleby, is brother to the leading attorney of the Tory 

interest in shire; and I have often traced malicious 

rumours involving me and my family, to the gossiping of 
Grosvenor-street. ' ' 

**I must put my sister on her guard," said Lady Mary. 
" "With Acr, I thought myself so safe as not even to use the 
usual precaution of requesting secresy." 

" Instead of putting her on her guard, don't trust her again," 
said Langley. " Nothing taxes one's prudence more than the 
choice of confidants. It is so difficult to discriminate Mend 
from foe. Those Threlkelds— the mayor and his wife, I mean — 
you know how imiformly civil, how more than civil we have 
been to them, how regularly they have been invited to Langley. 
and complimented with gifts of venison, game, and fruit. 
Even the other day, when they were in town, .though at a 
moment when your engagements made it particularly incon- 
venient, how attentive you were to Mrs. Threlkeld and her 
daughters. Yet, will you believe it? they went back into 
shire complaining of our incivility." 

'* My oonsciencie acquits me," said Lady Mary, with a smile. 
" I studied to the utmost how to oblige them." 

" Harrington told me last night at the House (by the way» 
Harrington is up before a committee, and will be in town 
these ten days, pray remind me to ask him to dinner), Harring- 
ton assured me Threlkeld is so furious, that he is afraid I 
should £nd him troublesome in the event of a general elec- 
tion." 

" Again, alas ! I must plead guilty," said Lady Mary. " The 
Threlkelds were desirous of getting the child of one of their 
old servants into the Blind Asylum ; and, in spite of all my 
efforts to serve them, we did not succeed." 

" Since you admit so much," replied Langley, good-humour- 
edly, " I may as well tell you what I did not intend you to 
know, that Harrington accuses you as the origin of the mischief. 
He says that Mrs. Threlkeld goes about abusing you in ail 
directions, as having been convicted by your own sister, before 
her face, of being too fiuQ to Qf ert yourseK for this unfortunate 
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Sarah Smitli; who is said to have lost her election entirely 
through your supineness." 

"What mischiefs arise from ungruarded assertions!" cried 
Lady Mary. "Meliora met the mayor's wife and daughters 
here, and certainly said something in their presence, nearly to 
that effect." 

" What if I were to write a short letter of explanation to Mr. 
Threlkeld?" 

" l^ot for the world ! I would lose my election (which is not 
likely) sooner than that my wife should condescend to anything 
derogatory. Let us leave the Threlkelds alone, and they will 
come to their senses. Our conscience acquits us of ingratitude 
towards them, and that is enough. Besides, I find from another 
of my correspondents, that I have further grieyances in 
shire ; more waters of strife to fish in V* 

" Waters of strife? — You f" said Lady Mary, shrugging her 
shoulders at. the injustice of this world. 

" I need not tell you how I exerted myself ahout Chichester's 
election. La. the first place, in compliment to the name ho 
bears ; in the second, because there is something in that young 
fellow which excites my highest expectations. In supporting 
him, I acted as I would wish some other honest man to act 
towards Augustus. For his father I would not stir my little 
finger. But for Chichester, I was willing to break through my 
determination of never giving pledges for the political conduct 
of any living man." 

The word "political" came as a saving grace to Lady Mary's 
terrors. She had been afraid that this preamble bore some 
reference to Lord Chichester's private proceedings. " I trust," 
said she, striving to look unconcerned, "that our young friend 
has not disappointed your expectations }" 

" By no means. Chichester makes a capital member. All 
that has been required of him, he has done well. On all 
occasions, he has voted up to his pledges to his constituents, — 
up to the principles of his party ; I see no fault to be found 
with him. Yet some mischief-maker or other — Sir Jacob 
Appleby again, I suspect — ^has been denouncing him as on the 
point of ratting, and only waiting some (popular question to 
secede from us. His connexion with the Gransdens is pointed 
out as the root of the evil ; and from all I have heard on that 
mbjeet in Grosvenor-street, I am convinced that your mother's 
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representations haye been the means of oizonlating ihie ze« 
port." 

*' I fear I cannot defend her," said Lady Mary, with a sigh. 
** She is 80 ung^uarded in her observations, that, without in- 
tending iig'ury to either Chichester or you, she may have 
originated the rumour." 

Mr. Langley struck an impatient blow on the table. " If 
women could but conjecture the evil results of their prating !" 
said he. ''If Lady Delmaine could but imagine the misohiefs 
that have issued &om her Pandora's box in Grosyenor-street ! 
Were the catalogue arrayed in black and white before her, she 
would shudder at the recapitulation." 

Lady Mary answered not a word. She had ceased to hope 
that any earthly circumstance would soften the heart of the 
Dowager. 

** Is Chichester aware," said she, *' of the misrepresentation of 
which he has been the subject } Have you acquainted him with 
what has passed r" 

** I was thinking of bringing him home from Brookes' s, to dine 
with us to-day,'' replied Mr. Langley; "and when we are 
alone on our way to the House, I will throw myself on his 
candour. I had rather not speak to him before Augustus. I 
am as little satisfied with my son's manner towards his cousin, 
as with his assiduities in Grosyenor-street." 

" You are mistaken. Augustus hardly eyer sets foot in my 
mother' rf*house," cried Lady Mary. 

" I was not alluding to her, but to Lady Gransden," observed 
Langley, too straightforward to surmise that his wife was guilty 
of an intentional blunder in order to screen her son, as Lord 
Delmaine under similar circumstanceS| would have instantly 
inferred. 

** I can assure you, that Augustus is no admire of Lady 
Gransden," said Lady Mary. 

"So I am persuaded. And I should haye more pati^oe 
with him for throwing away his time upon a woman he pre- 
ferred, though the preference itself were blameable, than for the 
trivial perversity of trying to supplant another. Augustus's 
object is merely to become the rival of Chichester." 

" I am certain that Lord Chichester's liking for Lady Gransden 
is quite as harmless as that of my son," persisted Lady Mary. 
"JS^ay, I entertain suspicions concerning the real best of 
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CliiobeBte<r*8 i&olinations, wHcli dispose me to ask yon, as a 
favoiir, not to bring: him home with yon to dinner, either to-day 
or on any future occasion." 

"What do you mean?" cried Langley, his cheek suddenly 
flashing. 

" I mean, that your daughter's happiness may be endangered, 
if you throw her too freely into the company of this young 
man.'* 

" You mean more, I am conyinced, from the constrained tone 
of your voice," said Morison Langley. " Your manner is not 
natural. You do not look me in the face. You are afraid to 
be too explicit. My dear wife, I conjure you, speak out ! You 
kliow not what terrors your mysterious hint has conjured up. 
Tell me, do my fears outstrip the truth ? Has anything, un- 
known to us, been going on between Chichester and Cecilia ?" 

" Nothing but what might have been known to us, if we had 
chosen to open our eyes and exercise our understandings." 

" In plain English, they have fallen in love ! Blockhead that 
I was, not to foresee this! Lord Chichester is, perhaps, of 
all the young fellows in London, the last I desire for a son-. 
in-law!" 

" And why, pray ?" cried Lady Mary, blushing in her turn. 
" It is surely impossible to see a more charming young man ? 
Our partiality for Cecilia ought not to render us unjust towards 
Chichester." 

" "Not does it. I haven't a word to say against him. I like 
him—I admire him— I approve him. But I don't want him to 
marry my daughter. I do not wish Lord Delmaine to become 
Cecilia's father-in-law, or Lady Delmaine to drive her into the 
sin of disrespecting her husband's mother." 

" You have little to apprehend," replied Lady Mary. " Lord 
Delmaine, I fear, shares your antipathies. Nothing, I fancy, 
would annoy him more than the idea of his son allying himself 
Where neither rank nor fortune repay the concession." 

" You don't mean to say that Lord Delmaine has shown or 
jHTompted any slight towards yotirself or Cecilia }'* 

" None, I assure you," replied Lady Mary, almost inclined to 
smile at the vehemence of his tone. " But I noted the expression 
of his countenance at the Roehampton archery-meeting ; and 
am certain that his son would have no chance of his father's 
eonsent to his addresses to Cecilia." 
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** You did not, I trust, form that oonclusion from any coolneBS 
in Lord Chichester's deportments" said Laugley, in an indignant 
tone. 

" No, no,— <M>mpose yourself," replied Lady Mary, laying her 
hand persuasively upon his arm, " or I shall begin to think that 
I am talking to my petulant son, instead of to the sober man of 
threescore-and-five. The conduct of Chichester is unexception- 
able. But I am as little inclined to have him constantly in the 
house, to the danger of Cecilia's heart and happiness, as you can 
be to see her charming nature endangered by association with 
such people as Lady Charlotte Chichester and her mother." 

'* Ton don't surely consider her affections seriously entangled?" 

" Let us hope that the affections of eighteen are neyer very 
seriously entangled. But I do not desire her to run further 
risks. I wish the thing to be checked at once." 

•* I will speak to Chichester this very day," cried Langley. 

" Speak to him ?— Not for worlds !" exclaimed Lady Mary. 
" You surely would not so commit your daughter S Eeflect, that 
he has made no sort of declaration." 

" Then why has he not, since you say that his attentions have 
been such as to entangle the affections of my poor dear girl ?" 

" His attentions have been only those of a near relative and 
early Mend. In my heart of hearts, I believe him to be attached 
to her. But were he, from this day forth, to make no further 
advances, none of us has a right to accuse him of having misled 
her expectations." 

*' There must be blame somewhere, I fear," resumed I^angley» 
looking deeply vexed. ''Either Chichester has been practising 
on Cissy's feelings, or Cissy has allowed her affections to run 
riot on too slight encouragement." 

" I will not have you say t?uU .'" cried Lady Mary, indignant 
in her turn. " There is blame somewhere. But it is with «« — 
solely with us. And though we have made the discovery some- 
what late, that young people may be too much thrown in each 
other's way, we owe it to our child, and we owe it to ourselves, 
to be discreet in the reparation of our fault. Say not a syllable 
to Chichester, but become less cordial in your invitations ; and 
should he hazard an inquiry why we are less hospitable than 
formerly, say frankly, that I Am of opinion Lord Delmaine dis- 
approves his intimacy at the house. From his reply, you will 
judge whether his feelings for our girl are more than mere 
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ootteialyrefirard; and it will then he time enougli for yon to 
express, both to him and to Cecilia, your objections." 

All this was wormwood to poor Langley. To have a daughter, 
8o good, 80 towardly, so dutiful, menaced with a disappointment 
of the affections, was indeed a cross in his destiny ! He had 
anticipated thwartings from. Augustus. But from Cecilia, his 
gentle, kind, submissive Cecilia, he had expected nothing but 
sunshine. Her love affairs, like everything else connected 
with her, ought to have been fair as ivory and smooth as 
glass! 

Ajid then, as regarded Lord Delmaine, Langley had always 
maintained towards his wife's kinsman an independent attitude 
— and borne himself proudly and nobly towards Chichester 
Court ! And now, for the earl to be "warranted in saying that 
the Langleys were ambitious of his alliance — ^nay, perhaps, that 
they had been attempting to entrap his son ! Nay, perhaps, 
that all those courtesies towards Lord Chichester, which were 
caused by political views arising out of private predilections, 
were springes intended from the first to " catch him*' as a hus- 
band for Miss Langley ! 

It was mortifying beyond description ! The shire Coutanf, 

with its account of his spendthrift habits, and his agent's extor- 
tions — the worshipful mayor, with his petty spleens and pretended 
championship of Sarah Smith — even Lord Chichester's imputed 
forfeiture of his electioneering pledges, were as nothing compared 
with the apprehension of seeing unhappy love, "like a worm i* 
the bud," feed on Cecilia's " damask cheek;" and hearing it re- 
ported by the Dowager that he and Lady Mary had been making 
up for their daughter to the son and heir of the* Earl of 
Delmaine. 

•* I would give worlds that nothing of this had occurred," said 
he, as Lady Mary attempted to tranquillize his mind. " My 
besetting sin, — I need not own it to my wife, — ^is pride. And 
admire how heavily it is visited ! My anxiety about Augustus's 
attentions to Lady Gransden, arose from Lady Alicia de Wen- 
dover's being her constant companion. I dreaded lest the world 
should think that the son of a poor commoner was making up to 
a rich heiress. But what was that, where a high-spirited fellow 
like Grandison was concerned, — ^who never yet placed an un- 
handsome construction upon the feelings of a friend, compared 
with the humiliation of having it insinuated that we tried to 
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Look the son of Lord Delmaine ; but that» apprized in time, the 
family circumyented our projects !" 



CHAPTEE XXm. 

Imperfect mischief I 
Thou, like an adder, yenomoiu and deaf, 
Hast stung the trayeller, yet after hear*8t 
Kot his pursuing voice. E'en when thou thinks 
To hide, the rustling leaves and bended grass 
Confess, and point the path where thon hast crept. 
O fkte of fbols I Officious in contriving ; 
In executing, puzzled, lame, and lost ! 

CcmoBETB. 

LoBD Chichesteb was a young man as lugUy endowed by 
nature and fortune as can well be imagined ; handsome, clever, 
accomplished, rich, noble ; — and, above all, blest with those ex- 
cellent dispositions to live and let live, arising from the union 
of good principles with good health and good spirits. 

He was a very happy fellow ; had never lost a friend, or made 
a foe. Even Augustus Langley, who could not quite forgive 
him his monopoly of good gifts, loved almost as much as he 
envied him ; and though the prosperities of life had probably 
some share in gathering together his troops of friends, it 
was admitted on all sides that he was fairly entitled to his 
honours oi popularity. 

It is not surprising that a man thus circumstanced should be 
easy in mind and temper. Lord Chichester's career lay before 
him, smooth as a railroad. Nothing but the dispensations of 
Providence, or the inadvertence of the engineer, could produce 
mischance ; and the consciousness of this impunity added elas- 
ticity to his step, and sprightliness to his words. He felt himself 
— if not humbly, gratefully—to be a favourite of fortune. With 
the exception of occasional repinings that his home was not 
better adapted to call forth the instincts of his affectionate 
nature, he had not a wish ungratified. 

Though his opinions and inclinations seldom coincided with 
those of his father, the Earl had been a liberal and indulgent 
father to him— -the Countess an adoring mother— Lady Charlotte 
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an obligfing: sister. They did nothing to annoy him, with the 
exception of not choosing to consider persons and things in the 
same light that he considered them himself; and though these 
differences of opinion were now likely to take an important turn, 
by opx>08ing his long cherished attachment for CeciHa Langley, 
even this apprehension did not drive the young man to dq^air. 
There was nothing hlameahle in his choice ; nothing that the 
world would not regard in the most favouring light ; and as the 
Chichester portion of his father's estates was strictly entailed, 
he knew that he incurred no danger of future ruin. The worst 
result of his presuming to prefer an angel of his own selection, 
to an heiress, of his father's, would he the devisal of the Scottish 
property to his sister ; and he was well content to compromise 
with this alternative for the enjoyment of his independence. 

Even though aware, therefore, that Lord Delmaine would 
refuse to sanction his marriage, Lord Chichester continued to 
exhibit the hest health and spirits. He had constant opportu- 
nities of enjoying the society of Cecilia ; and she was so young, 
and her home so happy, that there was nothing very painful in 
the procrastination of their union. 

Under the care of the wisest and tenderest of mothers, the 
-virtues of « his future wife were ripening into all that the heart 
of man could desire. He entertained little douht that Cecilia 
liked him. Her happy face, when he arrived at Langley Park, 
and her scarcely suppressed tears when*he quitted it, inspired 
him with the hopes indispensahle to feed the wavering torch of 
Cupid. From the first, he determined to hazard no avowal of 
his attachment, till he came furnished with his father's sanction 
to claim her hand ; — ^knowing Cecilia well enough to he certain 
she would instantly declare all to her mother ; — ^Lady Mary well 
enough to he certain she would as quickly confide it to her hus- 
band ; — and Morison Langley well enough to feel that he would 
never receive under his roof, as the avowed suitor of his 
daughter, a man whose pretensions were unsanctioned hy his 
family. 

Prudence, therefore, required him to forhear ; a virtue the 
more easy, since Cecilia's laughing eyes, sparkling with happi- 
ness, attested that she experienced no anxiety for the future. 
And as his intimacy with the family had enabled him to wit- 
ness her rejection of two of the first matches in the kingdom, in 
deference, he had little doubt, to predilections in his favour, 
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how cotdd he be otherwise than content ? How otherwise IteA 
oheerful, happy, oonrteous, amiable ? all, in short, that he wftft 
admitted to be by the reluctant soul of John Evelyn, Esq., of 
the Willows ? 

Yet, by some strange contrariety of fate, this handsome, 
agreeable, amiable, accomplished only son of a wealthy earl, 
was at that moment an object of terror and abhorrence to no 
fewer than three loving fathers of Great Britain. Lord Gran- 
dison had scarcely taken his eyes off Chichester and Lady 
Alicia at the Gransdens' dinner party, so anxious was he to 
ascertain the fallacy of Johnny Chichester's notion concerniner 
his daughter's attachment for any other man than the promising 
sou of his friends the Langleys ; while from the opposite side of 
the table, poor Mr. Oakham darted upon the unoffending guest 
of his son-in-law, such searching and indignant glances, that 
it was amazing how Lord Chichester could keep up, with Lady 
Alicia, such a flow of lively conversation. For when they sat 
down, the young lady had appeared disappointed and out of 
spirits ; and Chichester was too good-natured not to exert him- 
self for the enlivenment of a handsome girl suffering under a fit 
of the gloomies ; more especially of one who happened to be an 
intimate friend of his sweet Cecilia. 

And now, in addition to the animosities of the Earl and Mr. 
Oakham, he was beginning to labour under the disapprobation 

of his friend, the member for shire ! It was really hard 

for a person so much in charity with all the world, and so guilt- 
less of offence, to be thus gratuitously hated ! Luckily, how- 
ever, he was unconscious of the unkind feelings of which he was 
the object. 

He slept the next night well — ^was firae— was happy— 

drank his claret tmpoisoned by the glances of Oakham and 
Evelyn ; and before coffee was over, had engaged the hand of 
Lady Alicia for the second quadrille the following night, at 
Lady Dulwich's ball, it being his practice to keep the flrst free, 
in the hope of gaining a partner in Miss Langley. 

Soon after coffee. Lord Grandison's carriage took away Lady 
Alicia to dress for an evening party, to which she was engaged ; 
and Lord Chichester having hurried off to the house, Mr. Oak- 
ham ventured a remark or two upon both. 

** A fine young man, that !" said he, as the young Lord drove 
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£pom the door. " But on tolerable terms with himsolf, I should 
ixaagine." 

'* Oh ! don't say a word against Lord Chichester !" cried his 
daughter, warmly. "He is Gransden's bosom friend. That 
fine old place to which we drove one morning, the last time you 
were at Gransden, belongs to his father, Lord Delmaine. They 
ore almost our nearest neighbours." 

" It would be an agreeable thing for you, I should think, my 
dfear," observed her father, fixing his eyes inquiringly upon her 
face, " were this old schooKellow of Lord Gransden's to make 
up a match with your beautiful young friend Lady Alicia ?" 

" No ! It is a match that would suit none of the parties," 
replied Lady Gransden, to whom her husband had confided the 
matarimonial projects of his friend. 

'* It would be suitable, at least, as regards rank, fortune, and 
age ?" persisted Mr. Oakham. 

" Perhaps so," replied Laura. ** But it is out of the question." 

" And why, pray ?" inquired Mr. Oakham, drawing nearer to 
the sofa where she was sitting. 

*' Lord Chichester is not likely to marry, at present," she 
replied, not choosing to speak more explicitly before Evelyn. 
" There are obstacles which — ^in short, he is in no hurry to find 
a wife." 

" Extraordinary enough ; an only son, and heir to so fine a 
property!" resumed the squire. 

" Why not allow him a little time to enjoy himself and look 
about him, before he is tied down to the cares of a family man V 
said Lady Gransden. 

"Scarcely the sentiment I should have expected from one 
who, only a few hours ago, was boasting the happiness of a 
married life !" observed her father, severely. 

" Of a married life, endeared by mutual affection — which is 
not likely to be the case just now with Lord Chichester !" 

" But why should he alone, of all the world, be debarred the 
possibility of finding a wife to his taste ?" 

"Because he has an attachment," said Laura, lowering her 
voice, evidently with the view of not being overheard by her 
husband and Evelyn, who were discussing patent axles at the 
further end of the room. 

" An attachment incompatible with the happiness of married 
life } " demanded Mr. Oakham, in a hiusky voice. 
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"An attaohment wMcli, for years to come, xnll ptt)bably 
keep him single. But no more on the subject just now, 
dear papa ; I want to know what you think of Lord Qran- 
dison?" 

" An agreeable, well-bred man. He^ at least, does not seem 
to share your predilection for this young coxcomb. I noticed 
particularly how he took up, at dinner, almost eyery remark 
uttered by Lord Chichester." 

"Lord Grandison is not fond of the Delmaines. Their 
estates join, a circumstance which, where it does not make 
people close friends, is sure to make them enemies. Mr. Evelyn," 
said she, raising her voice, "how did you like Lord Gran- 
dison? He must be a sort of neighbour, I should think, in 
Cheshire." 

"So he was obliging enough to remind me; I like him 
extremely and both Lizzy and I shall probably profit by the 
acquaintance." 

" That will be delightful for Alicia ! " cried Lady Gransden. 
" Hitherto, poor girl, she has been sadly shut up in the school- 
room. But Lord Grandison talks of keeping open house, this 
autumn, at the Hall. We, among others, have promised to 
spend a fortnight with him in the shooting season ; and it will 
be charming, indeed, if you and Lizzy contrive to meet us 
there." 

The kindness of this observation was lost to John Evelyn, in 
the mortifying reflection that Lord and Lady Gransden could 
find the journey easy to Grandison House, though they had 
always raised an objection to visit the "Willows. It was a 
comfort to his ill-humour that Mr. Oakham, at that moment, 
pleaded fatigue, and proposed retiring. 

The following morning, to Oakham's great annoyance, he 
found Lord Chichester installed at the breakfast-table; and 
discovered, in the course of conversation, that it was by no 
means an uncommon occurrence. Lord Chichester occupied a 
small house in Green-street, from which he was often glad to 
escape to the cheerful domestic society of his friend; more 
particularly as Gransden and he had often some mutual 
engagement afterwards ; to try a horse, or visit some artist's 
atelier ; or if nothing else was to be done, saunter together to 
Brookes's. 

On the present occasion, his lordship's oUect was oiyility to 
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Lady Gransden's father and brother-in-law. At the party to 
which,^ after the division, he had repaired the preceding night, 
he had taken ocoasion to mention to Lady Dulwich, who was a 
distant connexion of the Chichester family, and, having several 
unmarried daughters, took care to keep np the courtesies of 
relationship with the young lord, that his friend. Lady Grans- 
den, had two gentlemen staying at her house, and would, 
probably, absent herseK fi:om her ball, unless her ladyship 
Jdndly extended her invitation to the whole party. Lord 
Chichester came, therefore, to bring cards of invitation for 
Oakham and Evelyn, for which Lady Dulwich had com- 
missioned him to send at an early hour to her house. 

"How very kind and thoughtful of youl" cried Lady 
Gransden. " I wished so much for papa to accompany me to 
one of our London fetes, and did not feel suf&ciently acquainted 
with Lady Dulwich, to make the request. I did not wish one 
of the Tory set to be able to vent her spleen against me by 
refusing." 

Oakham wa&i on the point of making a cold excuse for him- 
self. But a moment's reflection suggested that a ball-room 
was no bad place for pursuing his observations on the conduct 
of his daughter ; and, while John Evelyn observed, in a surly 
tone, that he had no intention of wasting his evenings at parties 
during his stay in town, when all the theatres were open, 
Oakham felt it right to repair his son-in-law's incivility by a 
courteous acceptance. 

That day, at Mr. Oakham's express desire, the Qransdens 
dined alone ; and, as his occupations and engagements of the 
morning had soqiewhat obliterated his impressions on the 
Chichester chapter, he was in better humour. Lord Grandison 
had left cards for him and Evelyn, with invitations to dinner ; 
and he had met tribes of friends and acquaintance, by whom 
he was overwhelmed with invitations. Better stOl, John Evelyn 
was gone to dine with a country neighbour, at the Piazza, to be 
in time for Macready, in Bulwer's '* Bichelieu." 

And once more the happy father's heart bounded with 
trimnph as he looked upon the lovely face of his dear Laura, 
and listened to the affectionate terms in which she was ad- 
dressed by her husband. It had been hinted to himi that their 
mutual happiness would be completed in the course of the 
winter, by the birth of a grandchild, whom he felt likely to be a 
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sad rival to little Laura Evelyn and lier brother, in his grand- 
paternal affections. 

The usnal expansion of feeling consequent npon good eating 
and drinking, brought them all three, by the time dessert was 
on table, into the happiest mood. Little dreaming that the 
Dowager opposite had that very morning visited Dixey's shop, 
for the purchase of a more powerful lens, in order to make sure 
of a full and perfect view of the events passing at number four, 
Mr. Oakham, on drinking his daughter's health when the 
servants quitted the room, stretched out his hand affectionately 
towards her, and, pressing hers with fervent tenderness, that 
suited the action to the word, as he bad " GFod bless her ! " and 
all belonging to her. 

"And so, this hussy fancies herself the fashion?" said the 
fond father to his son-in-law, still retaining the hand of and 
looking in the face of the blushing Laura. "I remember the 
time when I used to fancy, like a country clodpole as 1 was, 
that there must be something hard to acquire in the part of a 
Une lady. One heard such a cry about the elegance of the 
Duchess of this, and the fascinations of my Lady the other, 
that one ended with believing these charming creatures to be 
made of different clay from other people. It was thought a 
wonderful thing, you know, when some popular actress, such as 
Mrs. Abingdon or Miss Farren, was able to assume the cha- 
racter for an hour or two. I'm sorry John Evelyn could not be 
persuaded to meet us at Lady Dulwich's after the play ; for I 
should like him to have been able to describe to poor Lizzy, on 
his return to Cheshire, the figure made by her sister in London. 
However, she must content herself with such an account as can 
be given by her old father." 

In compliance with the fond expectations thus avowed. Lady 
Gransden was careful to array herself in her richest attire, to 
do honour to Lady Dulwich's ball. Contrary to her custom, 
she put on all her diamonds ; and, in a dress of the lightest 
white tulle looped up with bouquets of scarlet honeysuckle, 
looked so nymph-like, yet so distinguished, that Oakham, with 
tears in his eyes, seemed to wonder so lovely a creature was not 
born to be a queen. Lady Gransden found it impossible not 
to sympathize in his honest pride, or to forbear a throb of 
womanly exultation, that, for once, her triumphs in society 
would be witnessed by one who took real pleasure in her 
rosperity. 
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"I have been waiting for you," said Lord Chichester, who 
stood at the door of Lady Dulwich's ball-room, in expectation 
of the arriyal of the party. "You have already presented 
Mr. Oakham to my trusty and well-beloved cousin ? — Good ! — 
Then now let us introduce him into the motley throng.*' 

Having taken Lady Gransden firom her husband's arm, as 
coolly as he would have taken his hat from a peg, leaving Lord 
Gransden to bring up the rear with his father-in-law, Lord 
Chichester proceeded to pilot through the crowd the lovely 
creature who was 430 much in the habit of presenting herself to 
the admiration of society under his protection. It had been his 
intention to direct her steps towards the spot where sat Lady 
Mary Langley and her daughter. But, on reaching it, he 
found the places on which he had fixed his eye, already 
occupied; and there was no alternative but to push onward 
towards the head of the room, where, close to a sofa of honour 
containing the Duchess of Woolwich, her daughters the Ladies 
Bidley, and the Marchioness of Gateshead, stood a single vacant 
chair. 

Determined not to lose sight of his daughter, though Lord 
Gransden chose to remain wedged in the doorway, Mr. Oakham 
followed close upon their steps ; and, being an utter stranger in 
the gay scene, people were not at the pains to lower their 
voices, in commenting upon the beauty or the conduct of Lady 
Gransden. Rumour, with her thousand tongues, had been 
busy all the morning, circulating, in every direction, the 
scandals originated by the Dowager ; and the world was, 
accordingly, on the qui vive for a scene, on the announcement of 
Lord and Lady Gransden. 

Horror-struck by the first coarse allusion that met his ear, yet 
resolved to contain himself, and hear every syllable that could 
be uttered upon the subject, Oakham bit his lip till the blood 
started, as he followed in the wake of the radiant being of whom, 
oiily a few minutes before, he had felt so proud ; lending an 
attentive ear, while the groups through which Lord Chichester 
and Laura had struggled on before him, gave utterance to such 
comments as — 

" So !— they seem to have patched up a reconciliation ! They 

arrived together, you see. But he has not courage to advance 

with her into the room." 

. " And which of the favourites has the honour to be on guard 

to-night r' demanded another scandal-monger, who had not 
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yet caught siglit of Lady Gransden. '^ Ok ! Lord Chicliester, 
I see ! A gentlemanly, pleasant fellow, worth half a hundred 
rascally foreigners. Does any one know where Lady Gransden 
picked up the Spaaiard they are talking of?" 

" Not I. I always persisted there would be no divorce ! But 
Lady Sophia swore that the fair lady herself would forward it, 
in the hope of eyentually becoming Countess of Delmaine." 

Every particle of colour forsook the cheeks and lips of poor 
Oakham, as he tottered forward in pursuit of the delinquents. 
He arrived just in time to see the Duchess of Woolwich gather 
up her skirts, and gather together her daughters, and with a 
withering look at Lady Gransden, sail away from contagion ; 
and when Lord Chichester profited by the movement to pounce 
upon the place left vacant, the Marchioness of Gateshead, who 
was seated to the right of the unlucky pair, rose, spread her 
sails, and glided off majestically in anotiier direction. Smiling 
and chatting, and, in her innocence, wholly unconscious that 
anything unusual was going on. Lady Gransden thus remained 
a solitary mark for the derision of the crowd. 

At that moment, she caught sight of her fiather, pale and 
breathless, as she conceived from the heat of the ball; and 
fancying from the sudden movement around her that the cha- 
perons were hurrying into the refreshment -room, beckoned 
smilingly to Mr. Oakham. 

But terror in an instant overpowered her faculties. For, 
from the look and gesture directed towards her by her father, 
she felt convinced that he was attacked either by fatal illness, 
or sudden insanity. His features appeared convulsed. His 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. All self-possession had 
forsaken him. 

" My father is ill. For heaven's sake get us away, and oall 
the carriage," she exclaimed to Lord Chichester, starting from 
her seat, and hastening to Mr. Oakham's side. "Dearest papa, 
what is the matter } You are faint ! The heat of the room is 
too much for you ! — ^Lean upon me — ^We shall find Gransden in 
the other room." 

As she spoke, she clung to poor Mr. Oakham ; who shuddered 
as he recoiled from contact with the offender. Perceiving that 
many eyes were fij^ed upon them, Laura exercised her self con- 
trol sufficiently to make her way out of the room, the agitated 
man following; while on every side munaursreaobed their ears 



'- of " What on eartli is the matter V* ** Has anything happened ?" 
- " Only a scene of some kind, got up hy Lady Gransden.** 

On reaching the spot where she expected to find her husband, 

no Lord Gransden was to be seen. She concluded him to be in 
■^ the refreshment room, the doors of which were too much thronged 

'^ to admit of seeing or hearing what was passing. But just as 
^ poor Laura found herself ready to sink with distress, a familiar 

voice addressed her by name ; and Augustus Langley, who was 

> making his first app^arance in the ball room, pressed forward 
to receive her upon his arm,— nay, almpst in his arms. 

^ *' I am not very veil. Pr^y hel^^ me to g^t away. Lord 

Chv&hester is gone for the carriage," was all sh^ found strength 
to articulate. And when Mr. Oakjiam, revolted by her fami- 
liarity with this new coxcomb, pushed forward to snatch her 
from his protection, Augustus, who did not know the father of 

^> L^dy Gransden by sight, and attributed to sQme insult inflicted 
by this rough intruder the state pf agitation in which he found 

> her, addressed a few hasty words to the squire, of a nature to 
call for future explanations. 

Lady Gransden was almost insensible, by the time she reached 
the carriage. But her father saw nothing of her distress. He 
could not trust himseK to enter a carriage with his daughter ; 
and having seen Lady Gransden with her foot on the step, and 
consequently safe, he determined to walk back to Grosvenor- 
street. He wanted air to breathe and space to move in. He 
wanted freedom of thought and action ; freedom, for his mut- 
tered curses and scarcely repressed gestures of menace and 
despair. 

There was not a soul in Lady Dulwich's gorgeous rooms to 
whom the face of Oakham of Hanbury Park ^aja familiar. 
I There was no Sheerwell of Sheerwell, no Furrowbottom, no any 

I one who could explain to the wondering assembly that the 

I strange gentleman seized with indisposition, simultaneously 

with Jjady Gransden, was no other than her father. But even 
had the gay world been aware that the emotion of the poor old 
man proceeded from thj9 agonized feelings of a parent on reco- 
gnising the guilt of his child, they would have decided that his 
conduct was that of a country gentleman, miserably deficient in 
knowledge of the world. . 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 



Temper yonr heat, 

And lose not by too sudden nuhness, that 

Which, be bu£ patient, will be ofEbred to yon. 

Discretion is the victor of the war, 

Valour, the pupil. 

Hassihgbb. 

While poor Oakham was pushing his way along Charing 
Cross and Pall Mall, in a mood how different from that in 
which, the preceding day, he had lounged along those pleasant 
causeways, nay with gestures so vehement that one or two 
policemen stopped short and stared after him, and but for the 
dress-coat attesting his gentility, would, perhaps, have con- 
veyed him to the station-house, Lady Gransden — tell it not 
where it is likely to reach the chaste ear of the Dowager, — 
was proceeding to Upper Grosvenor-street, supported in the 
arms of Lord Chichester in a carriage not her own ! 

His lordship had obeyed her commands by hurrying off in pur- 
suit of her carriage. But it was not to be found ? Lord Gransden 
who, in compliment to his father-in-law had swallowed more 
than his usual stint of claret, was suffering from so severe a 
headache, that the heat of Lady Dulwich's ball-room became 
insupportable ; and, satisfied that his wife was safe and happy 
imder the protection of her father, had profited by Oakham's 
presence to sneak away, take the carriage and return home 
alone. 

After Lord Gransden's carriage had been called for by 
different voices, in different directions, by the desire of Lord 
Chichester, — a link boy supplied intelligence that " my Lord 
Gran* sen's chariot had already stopped the way, and that 
my lord himsel' had druv' off in it." On which Lord Chichester, 
unwilling that the half-fainting Laura should wait for its 
return, took possession of Lady Mary Langley's, for her use. 

But when, after having hurriedly explained all this to 
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AtLgfustas as he took Lady Gransden from his arm at the head 
of the stairs, he proceeded to cloak her up in haste, and place 
her in the carriage, Lord Chichester, shocked to perceive that 
she was nnahle to supi)ort herself, jumped in after her without 
farther ceremony, and had the coachman driye as fast as 
possible to Grosvenor-street. He was in hopes she would be 
able to afford him, on the way, some explanation of her extra- 
ordinary emotion and Mr. Oakham's unaccountable disappear- 
ance. But in this he was disappointed. Lady Gransden's 
indisposition seemed every moment to increase ; and when they 
stopped at her husband's door, he was obliged to lift her from 
the carriage in a state of insensibility. 

** Is Lord Gransden in the house }" was his hasty inquiry of 
the butler, as he bore Lady Gransden carefully into the nearest 
room, and placed her in a chair. 

" Yes, my lord— his lordship has been back this quarter of an 
hour." 

" Call him directly. Let him know that your lady has been 
taken iU." 

And while the man hastened up-stairs, Lord Chichester had 
the comfort of learning from the attendant who remained, that 
Mr. Oakham had not yet made his appearance. 

" "What is all this ?" — cried Lord Gransden, rushing into the 
room, where the waiting-maid, with hartshorn and sal volatile, 
had preceded him. 

" Lady Gransden has met with some fright or shock !*' replied 
his friend, careful not to add the word " insult," which all but 
escaped his Hps. ** She was taken ill at Lady Dulwich's, and 
begged me to bring her home." 

•* What on earth can have happened ?" exclaimed the viscount, 
sinking on his knees by the side of his wife, who had opened 
her eyes, and was beginning to gaze wildly around her. " My 
dearest Laura ! — ^You were quite well, an hour ago, when I 
quitted you. Tell me, darling! what has annoyed you thus, 
and where is your father ?" 

"Is he not here?" — ^faltered Lady Gransden. "I am so 
bewildered, so overpowered ! Dearest Gransden, why did you 
leave me alone at that dreadful ball ?" 

" I came home with a splitting headache, and had no fears 
in leaving you with Oakham. Laura, answer me directly — 
answer me truly-— has not some one presumed to insult you }" 

2 
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** No one, no one !" cried she. *' I am still so perplfized, so 
stonned, that I scarcely know how to explain myself. Carry 
me up to my own room. Let me be disencumbered of all liiis 
finery; and when I have been alone for a short time, I may 
recover myself sufficiently for explanation.'* 

Lord Gransden, seeing her still unable to support herself, was 
wise enough to do as he was bid, without harassing her by 
further inquiries ; and she was accordingly laid upon her bed, 
and leffc to the care of her waiting-maid, while her husband 
returned to the drawing-room, where he had entreated Chichester 
to wait for him. 

** Is not this the most unaccountable business in the world?" — 
cried Lord Chichester, as his friend re-entered the room. 
'* Lady Gransden's agitation was so great, as we droye home^ 
that I feared every moment she would go into convulsions I" 

** You will think it all twice as extraordinary when I show 
you a letter I found waiting for me here, on my return," eried 
Lord Gransden ; *' a letter which has acted as a panacea to my 
headache, and startled me into myself." 

And he forthwith placed in the hand of his Mend tiie extra- 
ordinary epistle concocted by the precious triumvirate in Harley- 
street ; which, thanks to some difficulty experienced by Lady 
Medwyn in putting it unobserved into the post, had only that 
evening reached its destination. 

"If I did not consider Lady Gransden at this moment 
seriously indisposed," observed Lord Chichester, returning it, 
after attentive perusal, to his Mend, ** such trash as this would 
make me laugh heartily. It is, doubtless, some stupid practical 
joke ; the exact meaning of which, I confess myself at a loss to 
discover." 

"Nevertheless, I can't help connecting poor Laura's sudden 
attack with this abominable letter!" observed Gransden, 
musingly. " She was perfectly well when she entered Lady 
Dulwich's house. I never saw her in better spirits, or looking 
more lovely.** 

" Nor I ! Every eye was upon her as we passed up the room. 
When suddenly, I saw poor Oakham with his face as pale as 
death, and trembling in every limb ; and in another minute. 
Lady Gransden herself became scarcely less agitated. This is 
all the information I can afford you." 

" Perhaps her father will be able to favour us with fortfaer 
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explanationB/' obfierrfed the tiscount ; and at that moment, a 
low hurried knock was heard at the street-door. The two young 
men did not stir, as they heard the squire slowly ascending the 
stairs, they were sitting side by side with the open letter 
lying before them on a sofa- table ; an^ when Oakham entered 
the room, Lord Qransden contented himself with extending his 
hand, and saying in an earnest voice — ** Laura is better, thank 
God ! and lying down. And now teU us, in the name of Heayeni' 
what occurred to distress her ?** 

To the great surprise of both, Mr. Oakham neither accepted 
the offered hand, nor replied to the inquiry ; but sank into the 
nearest chair, and covered his face with his hands. 

"My dear Oakham" — cried the viscount, starting up and 
approaching him. But the agonized man motioned him away. 

" No, tio !" cried he. " Do not mock me by this empty show 
of regard. Your friendliiiess, your hospitality, dazzle my eyes 
iid longer. Doubtless you feel that something is duo to the 
poor country clod, the boorish squire, from whose fireside you 
tdok away a gobd tnie-hearted, innocent girl to be your wife ; 
whom your fblly aiid carelessness have allowed to become the 
abject thing she is, rejected by the world, to which she has 
sacrificed herself. Poor wretched creature, — ^poor wretched 
woman, — ^my own precious Laura!" sobbed the heart-brokfen 
inan, wringing his hands ; whilfe neither Of his coiiipaliions pre- 
sumed to interrupt the course of his frantic affliction. 

" But do not suppose that a few civil words and showy enter- 
taininents, are compensation for a father's anguish !" resuitied 
poor Oakham, as soon as he recovered the power of words. 
" Had you treated me with the disregard due to the father of 
Such a Wife, I should |)erhaps despise you less than I do now 
I have discovered that your courtesies merely purpose to throw 
dust in my eyes: that I may return to the country, fooled in 
my errand, because you find it pleasant or convenient to retain 
as the partner of your frivolous pleasures, a woman who, were 
she my wife instead of my daughter, I would tirample in the 
dust ; — yes, by God I I would trample her, heart and soul, in 
the dust V* — ^And as he spoke, he stamped upon the floor with 
such strange wildness of gesture, that Lord Chichester was 
almost justified in observing aside to his friend, — "He is 
eertainly mad, poor fellow. Did you ever hear of any of the 
family being subject to meiital abettation^" 
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"No, my lord, I am not mad !" cried Oakham, starting: np, 
and grlaring upon the indiscreet speaker, with a countenance 
fully justifying his observation. " I am perfectly in my senses 
— I am neither a madman nor a fool. It is the Mend by your 
side whom I regard as both, who can thus court into the heart 
of his domestic privacy, the despicable seducer of his wife." 

It was now Lord Qransden's turn to become infuriated. A 
torrent of imprecations burst from his lips. And he would have 
rushed upon his father-in-law, had he not been held back 
by his companion. 

** Yes, vent your valiant rage on me," cried the distracted 
man. " I am a safe mark for resentment. I am a grey-haired 
man. I am bound hand and foot not to retaliate your 
affronts, as father to your abandoned wife !" 

"For the love of justice, Oakham, compose yourself, and 
speak more explicitly !" cried Lord Graneden, striving to recover 
himself. " Of what — of whom do you complain ? — ^Whom do 
you accuse ? — ^Why this sudden burst of violence ?" 

" Have I not cause for indignation }" cried the agitated man, 
leaning heavily for support on the back of the nearest chair. 
** When, knowing to what you exi)osed me, you drove me into 
one of the mobs of fashionable life, to see and hear on all sides 
my child pointed out to shame." 

" To-night f*' exclaimed Chichester and Gbransden, gazing at 
each other in imqualified amazement. 

" Of course you neither of you heard a whisper of the insults 
levelled at her ! Tou, the husband and the lover, were spared. 
It was only the bumpkin country squire who was supposed to 
have heart enough for the humiliation of such a grief." 

And the afflicted man clasped his hands over his eyes, and 
wept bitterly. 

At length, Lord Chichester, shrugging his shoulders with an 
air of commiseration, whispered to Lord Gransden, " If I were 
to leave you alone together, Mr. Oakham might perhaps afford 
you some less incoherent explanation V* 

** Ko, my lord, remain !" interrupted Oakham, as if inspired 
with sudden resolution. " All I have to say, you may hear. 
All I have to say, you must hear. For since it is the pleasure 
of Lord Gransden to bear, without animosity, the iiguries and 
disgraces you have heaped upon him, it is to m6 you are account- 
able for the honour of my daughter." 
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" You seem so much in earnest, sir, that I can no long:er attri- 
bute your conduct to frenzy," said Lord Chichester, in a tone 
of grave courtesy. " I can, therefore, only suppose you to be 
the dupe of some unfortunate mistake, or some deep laid con- 
spiracy. In either case, I entreat you to afford me such an 
opportunity of vindicating myself— (I wiU not say of vindicating 
your daughter, for it is an infamy to impute to Lady Gransden 
any necessity for vindication in si^ch a case,) as will prove to 
you that some villain has been practising on your credulity.'* 

"Would you have me believe," exclaimed Mr. Oakham, 
" that, among your chosen associates, the greatest, or at least 
the highest personages in the land, — a dozen men and women 
could be found so wanton in wickedness, as to connive in in- 
sulting a blameless woman for the sport of tormenting an obscure 
father ? These people, my lord, were in earnest, — earnest, as I 
am now." 

" But what, sir, was the purport or manner of their insult ?" 
demanded Lord Chichester, while Lord Gf^ransden, too deeply 
moved to take part in the debate, sat listening with the be- 
wildered countenance of a man awakened from a dream. *' May 
you not have mistaken the object of their intentions?" 

" I told you just now that I was not the fool or madman your 
lordship chose to call me. I know what I saw, — I know what 
I heard. The fellow whom you familiarly charged with a mes- 
sage to some friend about his carriage, on Lady Dulwich's stair- 
case, had scarcely a minute before applied in a whisper to his 
companions an epithet to my daughter — to Lord Gransden* s 
wife— which — *' 

" It was Harvey d*Ewes ! — ^Thank God, I have at last a name 
to fix on!** cried Lord Chichester, snatching up his hat. 
' ' D*Ewes, though a coxcomb, is a gentleman and a man of honour, 
and will either explain or account to me for his proceedings.*' 

" Stay !" cried Lord Gransden, starting from his seat, as 
Chichester was about to leave the room. *' If explanations are 
to be given, they are due to me. Do not imagine me blind or 
insensible to what is passing. Though cut to the soul, I am 
unable at once to determine on whom or at whose instigation to 
direct my vengeance. But one thing is sure ; that no man but 
myself is intitled to inflict chastisement upon those who have 
harassed and insulted her whom I still believe to be my un- 
oflfending wife.'* 
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" it is by this credulous aflfection you haye ihade her what 
she is !" cried Oakham. ** Your encouragement to treacherous 
Mends.** 

"Enough, sir," cried Chichester, baited beyond his patidnce. 
" For the sake of friends so dear to me as Lord and Lady (Irans- 
den, I have borne with you. But I will bear no longer ; and for 
your own sake as well as fot mine, I command you to desist ; — 
first pledging myself to my friend G^ransden (if indeed such a 
pledge be necessary), that as I stand at this moment in the 
presence of my Maker, and shall answer for it at the day of 
judgment, I am innocent of approaching Lady ftransden, even 
in thought, with any other feelings than those of a brother. I 
love her, both for her charming qualities and as the wife of my 
friend ; but not more than I respect her as a pure and self- 
respecting wonian. You, Gransden, can testify for me to Mr. 
Oakham, that I am guarded by a long-cherished passion ibf 
another, one day I trust to become my wife, from the danger 
that might Otherwise have arisen to myself from the closeness of 
my familiarity with one so perffect as Lady Gransden." 

" It is true !" said Lord Gransden, relaxing from the reserve 
that for a moment had overspread his features. " Laura and 
myself have, fbr these two years past, been the confidants of 
Chichester's attachment to a near relative of his own.*' 

" A common pretext, — a ready blind," cried Oakham, in a 
contemptuous tone. 

'* You are imjust, sir," persisted Lord Chichester, with grave 
indignation. "No action of my life, thank God ! intitles any 
breathing man to doubt my word." 

" I must confess, my deaf Oakham,- that whatever may have 
been your provocations, you are now most cruel arid unjust," 
added the viscount. 

" You cannot place yourself in my situation !*' cried Oakham, 
bitterly. "This villanous tale came to seek me out by my 
quiet fireside. I quitted home only to search into the truth 
of the dreadful reports that reached us at Hanbury Park." 

" How !" exclaimed Lord Gransden, aghast. " Bo you mean 
that to-night was not the first occasion of your hearing coupled 
together the names of Laura and Lord Chichester ?" 

"I mean," persisted Oakham, " that Evelyn and myself, dis- 
tracted by the infamous insinuations reported to us on the 
subject, set off from the north with no other object than to'vin- 
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dicafe itiy daiigliter, if iiinoeent ; dr to shelter het wlien tlirust 
out from your dwelling, if guilty. We came, and all our appre- 
lieiisions were quieted by the fallacious show of domestic hap- 
piness greeting us on our arrival." 

** No show, but dear and valued reality !" said Gransden, 
with deep feeling. " 1 swear to God that there has never been 
an interval in our affection, — ^never a cloud upon our mutual 
confidence.*' 

"And yet the persons whose conversation on the subject 
reached me to night, — persons who have no interest in creating 
a deception, expressly spoke of a reconciliation, — of matters 
having been patched up." 

"Therfe must be deep iniquity at the bottom of all this," 
cried Lord Gransden, snatching from the table the anonymous 
letter, which, in the excitement produced by Oakham's arrival, 
had been forgotten. 

** Bead this precious epistle ! Admire the audacity with which 
a fact is here asserted, without even the remotest pretenee to 
truth. This letter appears to be a random shot, iired to produce 
consternation in my family. It is not in the possibility of 
things that any foreigner, any individual of whatever nature, 
could be concealed in my house without my knowledge. An 
emissary of Don Carlos ? To what end would such a person seek 
concealment at all ?" 

"It is almost too absurd to deserve a moment's considera- 
tion," observed Lord Chichester, " did it not appear to be a link 
in a chain of persecutions, of which Lady Gransden is the 
victim. For I beg you to observe, that even this absurd mysti- 
fication affects to compromise her reputation." 

** True, true !" cried Oakham and Lord Gransden ; the latter 
immediately adding, "But what enemies can Laura have? 
Who can possibly intend mischief towards Laura ?" 

" That remains to be proved, — ^that, it must be our business 
to ascertain," replied Lord Chichester. " All I have to implore 
of you is discretion. Control your indignation, that we may 
the more surely trace these calumnies to their source, and then, 
woe betide the slanderers ! This epistle appears to be the pro- 
duction of some practised anonymous letter- writer of low mind. 
Yet the people who, to-night, followed up the offence at Lady 
Bidwich's, are persons of birth and education. We must con- 
trive to connect every scattered thread, and form them into a 
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cine of disooyery. To effect this, not a word of what has passed 
must escape our lips. Above aU, not to Lady Gransden, whose 
nerves are sadly shaken. Let us meet to-morrow morning. 
Let Mr. Evelyn, — ^the most dispassionate, perhaps, of us all, — 
be taken into our council; and let none of us move a single 
step in the business without the knowledge and acquiescence 
of the rest." 

" Surely," observed Lord Gransden, addressing his father-in- 
law, " there can be no difficulty in pointing out through what 
channel the rumour first reached Hanbury Park?" 

" None on earth. "We owe no considerations of delicacy to 
those by whom our feelings have been so cruelly harrowed. 
John Evelyn was the person, who, as a matter of conscience, 
quitted his home and family to devise with me some method of 
preserving from utter ruin, one so dear to us all ; and Lady 
Seldon, of Seldon Park, in the neighbourhood of the Willows, 
was his first informant. She, surely, can be compelled — ^nay, 
she shall be compelled — ^to disclose the originators of the calum- 
nies she saw fit to relate. The warmth of your lordship's in- 
dignation," he continued, addressing Chichester, "renders it 
impossible for me to misdoubt your sincerity. There cannot 
live a villain so accomplished, as to come forward with the 
energy you have done, as the friend of those whom he is covertly 
betraying If I have wronged you, pardon me ! In becoming 
a husband and a father, you will be better able to appreciate 
the anguish which has rendered me so unjust and irritable. 
But may you be spared the torture of such experience !" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Why shoQld I call them fools ? The world thinks better of them ; for, 
haying quality and education, they are liked by the world ; or, if not, they 
like and admire themselyes. — Congreye. 

The next day was the drawing-room ; — a June day, briglit 
and auspicious, as should ever shine upon such holidays of the 
season ; the triumph of beauty and youth. 

Of all those who rejoiced, that midsummer morning, in the 
brightness of the skies, from the state coachmen, trying on their 
snow white wigs, to the noble peers, tying on their ribands, it 
was neither the new lord nor the old coachman for which the 
gaping public prepared its eyes and acclamations. The throngs 
that assemble to stare upon the string of carriages proceeding 
to the palace, though they occasionally recreate their lungs by 
cheering this minister, or hooting that member of the opposition, 
are gathered together by the attraction of beauty ; the hope of 
looking upon fairer faces than common, enhanced by more than 
common adornments. 

One face, howeyer, was absent from the bnlliant throng, 
which had, on more than one occasion, called forth the applause 
of the multitude. Lady Gransden reposed her throbbing head 
ui>on the bed of sickness. The diamonds lay neglected in their 
morocco cases ; — ^the rich train forgotten in the wardrobe. The 
indignant coachman felt half inclined to give warning, that my 
lady should take it into her head to fall sick upon a court day, 
after all the trouble he had been at in getting his horses into 
condition, and his silk stockings out of the calenderer's hands; 
and neither of the footmen, whose bouquets had made their 
appearance according to previous order from the nurserjnnan's, 
seemed inclined to proceed to Sir Lucius Flimsy's, according to 
the mandate issued by his lord. 

At an early hour, meanwhile, long before the critical moment 
when the high-bred horses of many a glittering equipage began 
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to paw tlie ground with impatience, Lady Mary Longley entered 
her mother's room. 

" I thought you were going to court ?" was Lady Delmaine's 
salutation to her daughter. 

" And so we are. But there is no hurry. I shall have plenty 
of time to dress, if in Eaton-square by twelve. 

" But what brings you out, tiring yourself, and your horses, 
when both ought to start fresh for the drawing-room ?" 

" No fear for my horses," replied Lady Mary, " for I am on 
foot. I came to inquire, in person, aft«r Lady Ghransden." 

"Ah! poor thing!" 

" She is very ill, then ?*' demanded Lady Mary, with an air 
of sympathy. 

" I suppose so, my dear, since you think it worth while to 
trudge a couple of miles under a burning sun, previous to dress- 
ing for the drawing-room, simply to make inquiries." 

** The servants make light of her illness, and assure me she is 
better." 

" Oh ! they do admit, then, that she has been ill ? That is the 
colouring that Lord Gransden intends to give to th& matter?" 

" To what matter r" 

"To her sudden renouncement of her intention to go to the 
drawing-room," persisted the Dowager, who, by dexterous 
cross-questioning of Yaux and John had contrived to extort so 
much of the projects of number four. 

" Lady Gransden was taken extremely ill last night, at Lady 
Dulwich's ball ; which, to do it justice, was the most crowded 
and worst ventilated affair we have had this year : and in h» 
situation, isuch an illness might have serious consequences." 

** Her situation f I guessed as much," riaid the Dowager. 
" A pretty additioh to all the bad features of the case!" 

" Not very bad, I hope?" teplied Lady Mary, mistaking her 
meaning. " The butler assured me that the case was by no 
means serious! I was not present "When she fainted. But 
Chichester wisely found a carriagCj and took her home in it." 

" Lord Chichester took her home, did he ! Upon my honour, 
those Gransdens are the coolest people in the Irorld !" 

" As Lord Gtansden did not happen to be present, she could 
not have a kinder person to take charge of her than her hus- 
band's particular Mend/' observed Lady Mary» unsuspect- 
ingly. 






** Oertomly not a ^Midi^r /" adjde4 Lady Heliora, who just 
then entered the room, and took her seat among them. 

" Chichester sent me word by our friend l^r. d'Ewes, that he 
had taken possession of my carriage for Lady Gbansden, who 
was very ill, or I should have hei^d ^thing of the matter. X 
had seen her a quarter pf an hour before, in the highest beauty 
and spirits." 

"What buswss had she thpre at all?'* demanded the Dow- 
ager, puckering up her left ®ye* 

As much as the rest of us, I suppose," replied Lady Mary. 

J(any people found it a pleasant ball." 

" Pleasant, indeed, to a woman who is stumbling on the yerge 
of an abyss, and not certain whether any one will be at the 
charity of plucking her back." 

" An abyss ? My dear mpther, of what are you dreaming ? 
Jjady Gransden is more fetedy^more popular, than any of my 
acquaintance, young or old. Everybody delights in her. Even 
mj grave husband, even Itord Gra^dison, declare that there 
is nothing like her. If she had not been attacked with this 
unfortunate seizure, we yreTe all to have dined there on Satur- 
day, to meet her father, who is in town for a short time on 
business." 

" A pretty sort of business !" ejaculated Lady Meliora, rai^ng 
her eyes from her carpet work. 

" I perfectly appreciate your motive in frequenting the Grans- 
dens' house," observed the Dowager. " You think it politic to 
place Cecilia in Lord Chichester's way." 

" Whatever may be your opinion of my motives, my dear 
mother," replied Lady Mary, "I can assure you that Mr. 
Langley would particularly dislike a nearer connexion between 
his family and the Delmaines." 

" Then why have you had their son continually in your house, 
in town and country — ^morning, noon, and night ? — a proiiigate 
whom all the world knows to be carrying on an affair of gal- 
lantry with the wife of his bosom friend I" 

** On that point, also, you are not only mistaken, but highly 
to blame in your observations," said Lady Mary, gravely. 
** Consider for a moment the mischief you might do to Lady 
Gransden." 

'* What title has a woman to the sjonpathy of her sex," ob- 
served Lady MeUora, contemptuously, ** who is capable of sucji 
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a breach of decorum as concealing a handBome young emigrant 
in her husband's house !" 

** I know something from my son/' said Lady Mary, " of Lady 
Gransden's conduct and arrangements, Augustus is there niearly 
every day of his life ; and will attest that nothing can be more 
unfounded than your prejudices against her. Impossible for a 
woman to be more attached to her husband, or her duties — " 

" Or her husband's friends !" interrupted the Dowager. " Au- 
gustus is a cleyerer fellow than I thought him. He persuades 
you not only that he frequents Lady Gransden's house for an 
opportunity of paying court to her friend, ihe heiress, but 
that-" 

'* My dear mother, let me once more seriously protest against 
your inferences," cried Lady Mary ; " Did you imagine the evils 
likely to result from your random assertions." 

**I make no random assertions. I repeat only what I hear 
and see," snarled the Dowager. 

" Even that is sometimes injudicious. But too often, you re- 
peat what you believe to have been heard and seen by other 

people. Mr. Langley's interests in shire have been seriously 

compromised by reports originating in this house." 

" I am sorry to hear that they have so slight a foundation as 
to be so easily overthrown." 

** And it might produce most unpleasant feelings between my 
husband and his old friend Lord Grandison," conHnued Lady 
Mary, " were it supposed that Augustus was trying, in an under- 
hand manner, to engage the attentions of Lady Alicia." 

" I can only observe in reply, that Mr. Langley's friendships 
appear to be as lightly founded as his county interests. But 
sit a little on one side, my dear ! — What can that wicker-basket 
contain, I wonder, which they are carrying in to General Enoz's 
house ?" 

"It is only a milliner's basket," replied Lady Mary, with a 
smile. — " Not a buck-basket. — ^No scandal to be extracted out of 
that r 

"People's heads are not always running upon scandal. Lady 
Mary. Thank heaven, I do not live sufficiently with such 
people as Lady Gransden and Lady Sophia Ashford, to have 
occasion for indelicate conclusions. But it can't be a milliner's 
basket ; because having such fine hair, it is impossible that so 
vain a woman can intend to wear a berSt or turban at the 
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drawing-room. Meliora, your opera-glass. Positively a new 
plume of feathers ! That is Yates's girl. I know her^ because 
she brought home a new bouquet for my epergne, the day the 
Delmaines dined here. Now what in the world can Mrs. Knox 
want with a new plume ?" 

" To go to the drawing-room !** replied Lady Mary, with a 
smile. 

'* I could perhaps have guessed as much. But Mrs. Knox had 
a new plume, bought of Foster, only last year. I remember her 
showing it to me, and 8a3ring she was disappointed of a court 
plume that was to have been sent her from Paris, where you 
know the feathers are dearer than in London, but fifty times 
more beautiful,^-the Aleppo ostrich instead of that from the 
Cape. Now I can positively declare that, during the five and 
twenty years I regularly frequented the drawing-room, never 
missing a birthday (and in my time there were two a year) I had 
but two court plumes ; one, a superb one of eighteen feathers, 
with a heron aigrette, bought of Carbery, on my marriage ; the 
other, equally fine, which I got cheap at Lady Windrow's death. 
And here is this Mrs. Knox, whose husband's income certainly 
does not equal my jointure, and who ventures upon a new plume 
every season. Five guineas a year, at least! And to desert 
Foster too, who has been serving her so attentively these three 
or four years. However, I suspect she has left him a handsome 
remembrance in the shape of her name upon his books. For 
one day I recollect going there with Lady Kincardine, who had 
some dispute with them about an article in her account, and as 
we were looking together over the ledger, the next name to 
Kincardine among the K's was Knox annexed to an account 
stretching over two pages and a half; but without any such 
word as * paid' or * settled* at the bottom ! In my opinion, people 
had better rub off an old score, before they begin a new." 

"Look, ma'am!" interrupted Lady Meliora, directing her 
mother's observation towards General Knox's house. "Not 
satisfied with the number of glasses in her dressing-room, she is 
completing her toilet in the drawing-room. Another new train. 
Another new dress. Mrs. Knox's court dresses cannot amount 
to less than a hundred guineas, in the course of the season !" 

"Not above fifty, I fancy," amended the Dowager. "Otley 
tells me that she wears cleaned blonde, and all sorts of shabbi- 
nesses ! ^ Mrs. Knox has not the heart to venture at once on a 
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handsome suit of pointi whicli lasts people t^eir lives. The tpitli 
is, that a passion for good lace is one of the instincts qf a gentle- 
woman, and must be bom with a person. All the Uriing's.lace, 
and Dison's, and that sort of rubbish, is sold to the north of 
Oxford-street; while the lace cleaners assure one that their 
business lies exclusively between St. James's and Hanover- 
square." 

" Primrose moire with blonde, and lilac satin china-asters !" 
ejaculated Lady Meliora, with her eyes still iixed on their 
unconscipus opposite neighbour. ** The flowers a vast deal too 
heavy for the season. The train a vast deal too pale for the 
complexion. And the blonde, a vast deal too yellow for any- 
thing but candle light." 

" A mere country moppet !" cried the Dowager, turning away 
from the window. " When a woman does ruin her husba^id by 
dress, she ought at least to be a beauty. Six or eight hundred 
a year is a large demand upon a man of moderate fortune, n^erely 
to have it said that his wife is not amiss." 

"Nobody's wife is a Miss, according to the tabjes of prece- 
dence !" interposed the voice of Johnny Chichester, who had 
entered the room unperceived, and now offered his services to 
escort Lady Mary back to Eaton-square ; which being eagerly 
accepted, their walk through the park would have been pleasant 
enough, but for their mutual moralizing upon the incurable pro- 
pensity evinced by the never-ending tittle-tattle of tieir 
relatives. 

"I assure you, my dear Johnny, I livp in terror of some 
serious result from the rash calumnies engendered in Grosvenor- 
street I" said Lady Mary, in a tone of deep mortification. And 
though her brother tried to tranquillize her mind with assurances 
that the idle nature of the scandals concocted by the Dowager 
and her set, was too generally recognised to adniit of doing mis- 
chief to any but themselves. Lady Mary was far from easy. The 
cause of Lady Gransden's illness was still a mystery which she 
could not help connecting with the malice of her opposite neigh- 
bours. Lady Mary resolved to make further inquiries of her 
son; and regretted only that the distance she had promised 
herself to establish between her family and Lord Chichester, 
would prevent her addressing herself to him for informatiou 
which he was still better qualified than Augustus to supply. 
She had no leisure, however, for further consideration of the 
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subject. Her sober maid was beginning to fret and storm that 
my lady bad not yet made ber appearance, tbougb Miss Lang- 
ley was nearly ready, and tbe richly-plumed toque, a dark green 
train of brocaded satin, and lappets and sabots, whicb, accord- 
ing to her instincts as an earl's daughter, were of Alen^on point, 
occupied all the chairs and tables in the dressing-room. 

" I shall not be twenty minutes," was Lady Mary's good- 
humoured rejoinder to the murmurs of one whom a faithful 
service of twenty years in the family, privileged to play the 
tyrant ; on hearing which, Johnny Chichester resolved to wait 
the arrival of his niece. Not that he admired her half so much 
in the high tide of finery, as when cantering her favourite pony 
by his side, with streaming locks and glowing cheeks, on Lang- 
ley Downs ; or strolling with him in the coarsest of village-made 
straw-bonnets, through tho Langley shrubberies. But it gave 
him pleasure to form an opinion of her, as one of the beauties of 
the season; in which light, her renown reached him at the 
clubs, and wherever else idle men do congregate to discuss 
the merits of cabinet -ministers, dogs, horses, and woman- 
kind. 

" A very pretty dress ! — ^the bouquets of white clematis are as 
near an approach to orange blossoms as a young lady ought to 
X>ermit herself !" cried Johnny, as his pretty niece gUded into 
the room, and in spite of plumes and train, bent forward to kiss 
his forehead. *' But I have less to say in honour of the wearer. 
It strikes me, madam Cis, that you wear your rouge two shades 
paler, than when you arrived in town for the season. As to the 
shoulders and arms, they look very like those of a doll, through 
a hole in which the bran has escaped. What do you mean, 
child, by growing so pale and thin? — I grant you, you are no^ 
pale now ! But I like the conscious blush quite as Httle as the 
pale cheeks V* 

** I have been dancing too much of late, my dear uncle," re- 
plied Cecilia, with a smile. " But don't put me out of conceit 
of myself, just as I am setting off for the drawing-room." 

" Exactly what my nephew Chichester had the impudence to 
tell me, as I met him on his way from Green-street to Upper 
Grosvenor-street, to inquire after Lady Gransden ; and told him 
the clubs were full of his having carried her off from the midst 
of Lady Dulwich's ball, leaving all the world staring after them, 

as they would at the sudden disappearance of a planet V 

p 
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"He was angry with you, then?*' inqnired Cecilia, with a 
deeper blush than before. 

" Not with me, — ^but with Harvey d'Ewes, from whom I was 
ass enough to acknowledge I had heard the report. In fact, he 
put himself into such a confounded passion, and talked so big 
about requiring an explanation from d'Ewes, that I assured him 
the world would consider a duel between them a mighty unkins- 
manly action; inasmuch, as Mrs. Grouch confidently assured 
us, last night at my mother's whist-table, that what the news- 
papers call a matrimonial alliance was on the tapis, between 
Harvey d'Ewes, Esq., of Betchingham Priory, and the lovely 
and accomplished daughter of Morison Langley, Esq., of Lang- 
ley Park." 

" I hope you did not repeat anything so absurd !" — exclaimed 
his niece, with sparkling eyes and heightened colour. 

'* I told him only that such a match was talked of by the pet- 
ticoat confederacy at the Dowager's." 

" And what did he say ?" 

" That Harvey d'Ewes was a coxcomb — or some civility of 
that kind ; which, as you pretend to disclaim the * matrimonial 
alliance' invented by Mrs. Crouch, I make no scruple in repeat- 
ing to you ; in order that, should you ever become Mrs. Harvey 
d'Ewes, you may not count too largely on the cousinly atten- 
tions of Chichester Court." 

Cecilia Langley sighed, and smiled, and blushed again ; and 
took such pains to conceal her sighs, smiles, and blushes, from 
her uncle, by engaging herself at that moment in the disposal of 
the folds of her train, that Johnny found his curiosity satisfied 
on a point concerning which, from scruples of delicacy, he had 
forborne to interrogate his sister. He saw that his fair niece 
was destined to become Lady Chichester, or to remain Cecilia 
Langley to the end of the chapter. 

To spare her blushes, however, he sauntered to the window, 
and began commenting upon the new family-coach ; till Lady 
Mary, arrayed in her matron dignity and family diamonds, 
made her appearance, and Johnny had the satisfaction of seeing 
tiiem drive off with the happy husband and father, who sacri- 
ficed his dislike to any active part in puppet- shows* to the sense 
of what was due to his &mily and his sovereigiL 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle ! 

That hast so long walked hand in hand with time. 

Host reyerend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 

Shakspeabe. 

With the sanction of Mr. Oakham and Lord Chiohester, Lord 
Gransden determined upon seeking the adyice of his former 
guardian, Gfeneral Maxwell, in the little council about to be 
held npon his family perplexities. But on visiting the General's 
house in Gurzon-slareet, it appeared that he was absent from 
town, haying been sent for to be present at the signing of the 
will of his brother-in-law, Mr. Windsor, at Dorking ; whose 
nephew and niece, Sir Henry and Mrs. Yere, were alternately 
in attendance upon the old gentleman's last moments. Lord 
Gransden contented himself, therefore, with leaying his name ; 
and all parties agreed in regretting the absence of the General, 
who was precisely the man to officiate in such a juncture ; a 
dry, formal, deliberate, dispassionate personage, who had neyer 
been conyicted of saying or doing a wrong thing; perhaps 
because he had neyer affected a brilliant or a striking one. 

General Maxwell had been employed by goyernment early in 
life, as goyemor of one of those colonies where there is nothing 
to goyem but the goyemor' s own temper ; but where the pre- 
ciseness of his pigtail and side-curls exercised a yery satisfac- 
tory influence on the respect of its local militia. The duode- 
cimo goyernment in question, haying long merged in a greater, 
as an insignificant meadow disappears on being fenced into a 
neighbouring park. General Maxwell now enjoyed a retiring 
pension, and as much otium cum diqnitate as would haye ren- 
dered him a fussy, troublesome committee-man of the numerous 
clubs to which he belonged, had not the late Lord Gransden, 
with whom he had some sort of Brigson relationship, selected 
him as guardian of his son. 

Ifothhig oould be more laudable than the General's offloiation 

p 2 
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in his gratuitous office. His habits of business brought the 
estate into admirable order, while his cold formality bronght 
the minor into capital order. Sir Henry Windsor, the nephew 
of Maxwell, was nearly of Lord Gransden's age ; and though 
the two lads united in complaining that the governor was stiffer 
than his own ramrod, his moderation commanded their respeet. 
The guardian, whom they disliked as boys, they began to regard 
with love and reverence, the moment they became men. 

Though the Viscount was no longer his ward, the General's 
occupation was not gone. To him were referred, on most occa- 
sions, the doubts and dilemmas of the young couple; and 
though Sir Henry Windsor, who was of a somewhat more viva- 
cious temperament than his next-door neighbour, had com- 
pletely thrown off the yoke of the governor, and had once neaiiy 
overset his drag, by turning the corner of Pall Mall too closely, 
on seeing a vision of old Maxwell's pigtail vibrating on the 
door-step at Boodle's, the Windsor family still looked to the 
ex-guardian as the only man having a shadow of influence over 
the warm-hearted, light-headed, young baronet. 

Already, however, the general, stripped of his private as well 
as his public office, was said by the wicked wits, to be infallible 
at clearing a club-room. It was a shame, that anything so up- 
right and well-intentioned as General Maxwell, should be 
scouted as a bore. But so it was. 

But there is sympathy in a metropolis for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, yea, even bores. There were clubs where Max- 
well's long stories became short, by comparison ; and his play, 
by comparison, smart. There were clubs where, through his 
connexion with two gay young men, like Lord Gtransden and 
Sir Henry Windsor, he was considered a member of the fashion- 
able world ; and " Ah ! here comes Maxwell. Now we shall hear 
some news !" often burst, on his approach, from one of those 
groups of bald-headed old fellows, who, after sharpening the 
edge of their ennui every morning over the newspapers, loiter 
about aU day in the neighbourhood of the clubs, as if the 
atmosphere brought rumours of Eastern wars, or Western in- 
surrections. 

l^ay, there were even a few Dowager coteries in which he 
passed for a beau ; and since the decease of Mrs. Maxwell, his 
white dimity waistcoat, formal stock, and the half-dozen white 
hairs dipped close on either side his high narrow forehead, had 
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BOt pieseryed him from the attacks of snoh desperate ladies as 
the Dowager's ugly daughter, or the mancBuvring Mrs. Crouch. 
But the moment the general became conscious of their attacks, 
he fled the field. He had a horror of the whole set. His 
mfiasiired prudence, and honourable principles, inspired him 
with such a distaste for defamation, that turtle and venison 
eaten in company with the Dowager and her school for scandal, 
were to him far less savoury than a steak with Johnny Chi- 
Chester at the club. 

There was one contingency, however, which sometimes 
brought him within reach of the Dowager circle. He had a 
great regard for Lord Dearmouth. They had gone through 
£ton together, fifty years before ; and been Tom and Dick to 
each other throughout the intervening half-century. On Max- 
well's return from his government, it was to his well-padded 
bosom Dearmouth had confided that he was married to a woman 
whose ton^e was as the clapper of St. Paul's bell (saving, as 
John Chichester remarked aside, that it never toll'd truth), and 
that his sole retreat from the scandal-factory, was in that 
happier home in St. James' s-street, where he could dose through 
his rubber in peace, unharassed by sight of a petticoat. 

The general luckily agreed with his friend in preferring old 
women in broadcloth, to old women in satin and brocade ; and 
the bald-headed Damon and Pythias thenceforward devoted 
their lives to playing-cards together, at sixty, as much as they 
had devoted it to playing marbles together, at ten. The only 
drawbfiujk upon their happiness was an occasional fit of the 
gout, compelling Lord Dearmouth, for a time, to relinquish his 
dub ; and it certainly operated as a check upon the little ex- 
cesses, promotive of the disorder pronounced by the classical 
authority of Chesterfield to be that of lords, wbHe rheumatism 
is that of hackney-coachmen— that it threw him back for 
society ui>on the weird sisters of his wife. Sooner than forego 
the power of overstepping the two hundred yards which divided 
his Elysian Fields from his Avemus, he allowed the blushing 
Burgrundy to pass him by, and the Alderman's walk of the 
haunch to spread its imctuous allurements in vain. Any sacri- 
fice, rather than a week tied to the gouty chair, like Prometheus 
to his rock ; with the vulture of scandal perpetually gnawing 
into his vitals ! 

On such ocoaaonsy howeyer, when the frailty of gastrophilio 
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flesh had betkuyed him to the cloth-shoe and gotity-eradle. 
Maxwell, like a faithful Mend, renoxmced his antipathies ; and 
BO long as Lord Bearmouth remained a prisoner, spent the 
whole of his evenings and as much of his mornings as he could 
oommand, in keeping at hay the yarious members of the Dow- 
agerhood. His lordship's fits of the gout afforded, of course, 
their moments for revenge. And as flies appear to sting with 
especial malignity the animal guarded from them by a net, 
Lady Delmaine and her crew took extraordinary delight in 
selecting objects for discussion the most sacred to the sick man 
and his Fylades of the pigtail. When General Maxwell was 
present, Ihey invariably talked of the vices of Sir Henry 
Windsor, or the follies of the Qransdens. When not present, 
they talked to Lord Bearmouth of the impopularity of that old 
man of the mountain, the (JeAeral. So long as his lordship's 
gout lasted, they took care to make the poor man's potions 
sufficiently bitter to avenge the contempt with which he pre- 
sumed to treat them the rest of the year. 

I^ow it happened that, at the moment of Mr. Oakham's 
arrival in town, Lord Bearmouth was undergoing one of his 
annual periods of penance ; and when the General arrived in 
town from Borking, from the sick-bed of his brother-in-law, 
instead of even noticing his servant's announcement that Lord 
Gransden had called, and asked ''particular" when their 
master was expected back in town, his whole attention was 
absorbed by a short note in the handwriting of Lord Bear- 
mouth, to the following effect : — 

" Bear Max, 

" Chained by the leg again ! For heaven's sake, 
eome this evening about nine, and rescue fr^m the hooks of the 
Vampires, 

" Yours ever, (and in a state of excruciation,) 

B. 
"Park Hacc- 

However ill-inclined for the irritations of such an enemy, for 
he had been assisting his kinsman at Borking in the manu- 
facture of a document peculiarly nervous to gentlemen having 
six bristly white hairs on either side a high narrow forehead, 
and was considerably hypped by the operation, the GeBeral 
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felt the appeal to be sacred. For foor-and-twenty years past, 
he had never resisted such a claim on his good-nature; 
remembering well, how, fiye-and-twenty years prior to that, 
Dearmouth had renounced Brocas in the prime of the rowing- 
season, to sit by him at his dame's, in a slow convalescence after 
the measles. 

Pausing, therefore, only to dine, and on his way to Park- 
place appease the hunger after news, of a club man, deprived 
for four-and-twenty hours of his dozen morning and evening 
papers, he repaired to Lord Dearmouth' s, where he found the 
whist-party already assembled ; the Dowager and Lady Meliora, 
Sir Jacob Appleby and Mrs. Grouch, with Sir Lucius Flimsy, 
who had obligingly dropped in to make up a second table. 
From the impressive gripe of the hand bestowed upon him by 
his sick friend, he understood in a moment that Dearmouth 
was undergoing all his usual martyrdom, and that his presence 
was duly appreciated. 

Tea was still handing round ; the card-table still unopened ; 
the tide of gossip at its full flow. 

''How is poor Windsor going on?" inqiured Sir Lucius, 
who but for ** poor Windsor's" obstinate preference of country 
air, flattered himself he should have been "in at the death" of 
his old patient. 

" Better, I thank you," replied General Maxwell, gravely. 
** His disorder, a nervous asthma, is so susceptible of change, 
that he is apt to get frightened and alarm his friends." 

** Nothing more than asthma ? I understood there was serious 
bronchial affection?" said the bland physician; while the 
Dowager broke in with — "Only asthma? Why he may live 
these ten yeas ! A very agreeable prospect for poor Sir Henry, 
and Mrs. Vere!" 

" My old friend Windsor is happy in the dutiful affection of 
his nephew and niece," observed the GeneraL " They neither 
of them oonsider their attendance irksome." 

" Credat Judami*' rejoined Lady Meliora. "Mrs. Yereia 
ratJter too fine a lady to spend her season in the dusty road 
between London and Dorking." 

" Mrs. Yere has only been to town twice in the course of the 
last six weeks," retorted the (General. 

"Poor thing!" 

" Your ladyship would pity her leas, were you, like myself 
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fresh from the country. The gardens are just now in their 
fullest beauty ; and, but for the precarious state of her uncle's 
health, Mrs. Vere, who has been residing so long on the conti- 
nent, would prefer it to London." 

"Mrs. Vere prefer a country life?" cried Mrs. Crouch. 
" Why, when she crossed the channel, last February, the ware- 
house of the Dover Custom-house was so stuffed with her 
imperials and packing-cases, that the rest of the passengers in 
the same packet got their things through, in the press of 
business, without being examined." 

" Mrs. Vere did not come by Dover," observed the General, 
coolly. " She arrived from Rotterdam." 

"Well, never mind where she landed, we can all bear 
witness to the result," cried the Dowager. "My opposite 
neighbour, Mrs. Enox, underwent a fit of the jaundice from 
seeing two new fashions, which she had intended to introduce, 
smuggled in under her nose by Mrs. Vere ! And to talk of such 
a woman delighting in a flower-garden, and having a taste for 
the country ! " 

" Anything, I suppose, by way of paying court to her uncle's 
strong-box ! " cried Lady Dearmouth. " However, it would be 
a sad thing if she were to cut out Sir Henry, who is so much in 
want of a windfall." 

" A young man, neither married nor encumbered, can scarcely 
be much in want of an addition to an income of eight thousand 
a year," said the General, drily. 

" The Jews could teach you better, my dear General," rejoined 
Mrs. Crouch. 

" The Jews, ma'am?" eried General Maxwell, much nettled. 
"I don't believe there is a young man of his condition in 
London, more easy in his circumstances than my nephew. Sir 
Henry Windsor had not an incumbrance on his estate, when he 
came of age ; and as to his expenses, his establishment is 
nothing out of the common way. His yacht costs him a 
thousand a year; his stables, perhaps, as much more. His 
country seat is, at present, I am sorry to say, shut up." 

" Ay, his seat shut up, and himself done up ! " cried Lady 
Dearmouth. " All I know is, that he has been raising money 
to the right and left ; that his estates are mortgaged over head 
and ears ; and that it will surprise me much if, some fine day, 
we don't hear of Sir Henry's stud being at Tattersall's and 
Mmself at Brussels ! " 
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*' Yonr ladyship is under some strange mistake,'' said the 
(General, angrily. 

" She is always under mistakes ! " growled Lord Dearmouth, 
from his gouty comer. 

" Ask Sir Lucius Flimsy there, how often he has had to give 
medical certificates of the insurability of Sir Henry Windsor's 
life, within these last three months!" retorted Lady Dear- 
mouth. 

But though she gaye every syllable of the last sentence at the 
highest pitch of her yoice. Sir Lucius remained as deaf as a post. 

" Lady Dearmouth asserts, Sir Lucius, that you have been 
enabling Sir Henry Windsor to effect large insurances of his 
life ^" cried Mrs. Crouch, in a key which not even Johnny 
Chichester would have dared to disregard. 

"Ten thousand pardons!" exclaimed Sir Lucius. "It is 
my inyariable custom to leave my professional recollections 
under the cushion of my carriage, when I leave it to enjoy such 
charming society as I see around me ! " 

" Since Sir Lucius is so close, you may take it from me" said 
the Dowager Lady Delmaine, "that a Mend of mine, who shall 
be nameless, lent a sum of twelve thousand pounds to Sir 
Henry Windsor, only last month, upon mortgage, on his 
Somersetshire estates ! " 

General Maxwell chose to be so deeply intent upon question- 
ing the butler about black or green tea, that no answer was 
expected of him. When at length he chose to bring to a close 
the long operation of choosing his cup, he found the gossips 
hard at work upon the Qransdens. 

Lady Dearmouth and Lady Meliora were the most active ; three 
of the others being tongue-tied by consciousness of the part 
they had taken in blowing the coals of stnfe between the 
viscount and his wife. 

" Fray have you been sent for to Lady Gransden, Sir Lucius r" 
demanded Lady Meliora. 

*'Her ladyship's case is noi precisely in my department," 
replied the courtly physician, with a prim smile. "But I am 
assured she was too ill to attend the drawing-room yesterday." 

" There might be other motives for non-attendance," said 
Lady Dearmouth. " People are sometimes too ill to show their 
&ces, and sometimes ashamed to show them." 

"Surely Lady Gransden's is a £EU)e that no lady need be 
ashamed to show," observed the gallant Sir Lucius. 
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"Pretty or ugly, I suppose we shall see no more of it," said 
the Dowager. ** Her father, I am told, has consented to take 
her back ; probably to prevent her being carried off to Spain, to 
live on garlic and raw olives, for the next half-dozen years !" 

*' May 1 take the liberty of inquiring the meaning of these 
extraordinary allusions ?" said the General, whose interest waa 
now nearly as much excited as Lady Dearmouth had intended. 

** Simply that your ward and his wife are on the eve of a 
divorce !" replied Lady Dearmouth, nodding to the servants to 
place shaded lights upon the card-table. 

" Your ladyship must excuse me," replied the General. " Lord 
Gransden called upon me this very morning — " 

" During your absence from town," interrupted the Dowager. 
** And most likely, to considt you (as you are known to be so 
excellent a man of business), as to what lawyer he should em- 
ploy, /recommend Lushington." 

"This is really mostr— I declare, I— pray," continued the 
General, rising, and approaching, tea in hand, the gouty ohair 
of Lord Dearmouth,—" pray have t/au heard anything, my dear 
Dearmouth, of this extraordinary affair }" 

" Nothing to be relied upon, — nothing but what you hear I" 
replied Lord Dearmouth, glancing contemptuously round the 
circle. "I dare say, it will turn out to be a sea-serpent 
story." 

" I am beginning to fear not," replied the General, lowering 
his voice to the ear of his Mend. " Connecting the report with 
Gransden' s message this morning, and Oakham's arrival in town 
(for I was invited to Grosvenor-street to meet him and the 
Langleys on Saturday), I really fear that something may be 
wrong. My mind misgives me. With your leave, therefore. 
I will hasten up at once to Lord Gransden' s, and—" 

" Don't ask my leave !" cried Lord Dearmouth, in undisguised 
consternation. " If you desert me, there will be the whole 
squadron on my back. My dear Max ! don't do so ill a turn by 
an old friend !" 

" I ought not to do so ill a turn by a young one, as abandon 
Gransden at so critical a moment as that of parting from his 
wife !" said the General, gravely. 

Lord Dearmouth shrugged his shoulders. " Were I in such 
a case. Heaven knows, I'd let you off!" cried he. " But a fit 
of the gout? Compare the two eyilfl I This foolish girl and boy 
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will adjust their matrimonial squabbles quite as well without 
your assistaiLoe." 

The word " squabble" decided the mind of the General. No! 
it could be nothing more than a squabble, — a squall, — ^a breeze, 
— ^probably appeased by this time, and only likely to be un- 
pleasantly reviyed by his tardy interference I He determined, 
therefore, to devote the evening to his Mend. But his friend's 
friends were little the better for the concession. So pre-ocou- 
pied was the General's mind with dread lest the morrow should 
prove that his nephew was overwhelmed with debt, and his ward 
with woe, that his two successive partners. Lady Meliora Chi- 
chester and Mrs. Crouch, had each a revoke to complain of, as 
they squeezed the sovereigns out of their card-purses. 

At length, — ^for rubbers however ill-played must have an end> 
— ^the evening wore to a conclusion. Sandwiches, sherry, and 
seltzer- water were brought into the adjoining room. My lord's 
valet made his appearance to wheel him .off to bed ; and General 
Maxwell, with the satisfactory reflection that he had done his 
duty by his Mend, made a bow to the elderly ladies (including 
Sir Lucius and Sir Jacob), and departed. 

But though no gouty twinge impeded his rest, the reports of 
the Dowager coterie had "murdered sleep." All night, the 
General tumbled and tossed on his piUow, longing for morning. 
He had an act of indiscretion to repair, and no time to repair it. 
Having been sent for by his brother-in-law, Mr. Windsor, to 
assist him in making his will, — ^he had given it as his opinion, 
that of the dying man's two surviving relations. Sir Henry 
Windsor and Mrs. Yere, the sister had the best claim to his 
munificence; inasmuch as her husband, an expensive man 
possessed an income of scarcely fifteen hundred a year, and had 
already a family of three children ; while the young baronet 
was not only rich, but made a foolish use of his money, and 
boasted his intention to live and die a bachelor. 

In compliance with this hint, old Mr. Windsor, who had 
outlived almost every consciousness but the desire to make his 
last act on earth an act of equity, had caused his will to be 
drawn out. Twice, ere he put pen to parchment for the im- 
portant signature witnessed by General MaxweD, had he turned 
with wistful eyes towards his brother-in-law, observing: "An 
annuity of a thousand a year is little enough for my nephew ! 
Are you sure, my dear General, that Hairy is unencum- 
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bered ? Are ymi quite sure that money is no object to bim, 
and that he will be satisfied to have the estate bequeathed to 
his sister r 

** Quite sure!" was General Maxwell's rash reply. "Yon 
know what an affectionate brother he is to Emily. I am con- 
vinced it will afford him pleasure to find such a proof of your 
regard bestowed upon Mrs. Vere." 

And if, after all this, it should turn out that Sir Henry's 
estates were extensively mortgaged, and that he was looking 
to his uncle's liberality, — ^his uncle by whom he had been un« 
questionably brought up as his heir, — ^for a release from his 
difiiculties! General Maxwell felt that, in such case, he had 
much to answer for ; for Windsor was one of the many persons 
who entertain such a horror of will-making, that he had put off 
till the eleventh hour a testamentary instrument of any descrip- 
tion; observing that, "the law would take very good care of 
his property." As to any hope of his being wrought upon to 
sign a new will, at a quarter to twelve, General Maxwell 
knew that he might be as easily persuaded to sign his own 
death-warrant ! 

As to the family in Grosvenor-street, he could scarcely trust 
himself to think of them ! After all his care and pains to render 
his ward and his ward's estate ship-shape and prosperous, after 
rejoicing in his early marriage with a well-principled, healthy, 
hearty, homely country gentleman's daughter, to have him 
wrecked in the very onset of life by the bitterest of domestic 
disgraces ! It was too severe a disappointment,— too cruel a 
reward for all the arithmetic and rural economy he had wasted 
on the property, — all the lectures and exhortations he had 
thrown away on its inheritor ! 

But for the present, he must dismiss the Gransdens from his 
mind. His first duty was a duty of expiation. He must see 
Sir Henry Windsor. He must have a peremptory explanation 
with him, to decide his future measures. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



Man's life is all a mist, and tn the dark 

Oar fortunes meet us. Dbtben. 

" Night," quoth the proverb, " brings counsel ;" and the break 
of day found General Maxwell of opinion, that next to extract- 
ing a tooth there is nothing that gives so much pain as extracting 
a confession. With all the experience in such matters derivable 
from guardianship to a young Viscount and uncleship to a young 
Baronet, he reflected that Sir Henry Windsor was far less likely 
to plead guilty in his own person than in that of his attorney. 

After breakfasting, therefore, according to his usual methodical 
arrangement, sipping the Morning Chronicle with his tea, and 
skimming the Morning Post with his cream, he set off delibe- 
rately towards taper Buildings, where, having mounted to the 
third story a dirty stone staircase, smelling as if washed daily 
with London porter, he arrived at a door inscribed in white text 
upon a black ground, as if the said door were in half mourning 
for the sins of its proprietor, the word "Office" and the name 
Mr. Joseph Clamminson ; and entered a fusty room, where sat 
six young gentlemen mounted on tremendously high stools, 
looking like clerks run to seed, who immediately caused him to 
be announced to their principal. 

Mr. Joseph Clamminson was a pert, dapper, clever little soli- 
citor, entertaining a vast respect for General Maxwell as a client, 
and connected with clients, well-to-do in the world ; but much 
addicted to giving a sly kick to any ball which he saw rolling 
down hiU. The word ever in his mouth, — ^the alpha and omega 
of his theory and practice, — ^was "my character!" "my cha- 
racter as a professional man," "my character in court, " "my 
character in the world !*' No footman ever set a higher value 
on the word, or was less aware of the superior importance of the 
word "conduct" — the solid edifice to which the stuccoed facing 
called ** character" is affixed per caprice of the world. 
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"I hope I do not disturb you, Mr. Clamminsoii?*' said the 
courteous ex-governor. 

"On the contrary, General, I was rather expecting your 
yisit," replied the attorney. ** A sad affair, this, my dear sir, 
in Upper Qrosvenor-street !" 

" What affair in Upper Gh'osyenor-street ?" demanded General 
Maxwell, whose thoughts were more intent just then upon his 
nephew, than upon the Yiscount. 

** Why a— it may perhaps compromise my character for pro- 
fessional discretion in your eyes, if I am more explicit, but—" 

" In one word, Mr. Clamminson," interrupted the General, 
" I am here for the purpose of obtaining information, which I 
fear you will be reluctant to afford ; but your disclosure of which 
may prove of the most important benefit to a client for whom 
you profess the highest regard." 

" I am convinced that General Maxwell, a man of such high 
honour, would never require of me avowals incompatible with 
my professional character," observed Mr. Clamminson. "Be 
pleased, sir, to explain yourself." 

" I wish to know then, without reserve, whether a young 
friend of ours, just now painfully engaged in the discharge of 
a family duty, is influenced in his proceedings by mercenary 
views ?" 

"Certainly not, sir," replied Clamminson, "and were any 
man but yourself to hazard such a question, I should feel it due 
to my character — " 

"Mr. Clamminson !" interrupted the General, "you must be 
aware that my deep interest in this young man's welfare alone 
suggests inquiry. I merely wish to learn from you whether his 
affairs are, as I have been assured, embarrassed ?" 

"Certainly not, sir," cried Clamminson, trying to infuse a 
magnanimous expression into a face as blank as a skin of parch- 
ment. " There is not an incumbrance on his estates, or drawback 
on his income ; and as to the sad event — " 

A low knock at the door impeded his further communications. 
The gentleman for whom the solicitor of Paper Buildings had 
been waiting at home by appointment, had arrived ; and Clam* 
minson was under the necessity of bowing out a (dient whose 
triple deed boxes, as principal trustee and executor, filled a 
fourth part of his chambers. 

But the General was satisfied. **A}Xb right»" mused he, as 
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he hastened homewards. '' I am not sorry to be spared a second 
jonrney to Dorking. If any one but Lady Dearmonth or the 
Dowager had told me Harry was an embarrassed man, I should 
have persuaded poor Windsor to pause before he alienated his 
estates. But so convinced am I of the falsehood of every word 
that escapes the lips of those scandalous old women, that, even 
previous to Clamminson's denial, I felt convinced the report was 
alio! I shall institute no further inquiries. So much the better 
for Emily Vere." • 

To Grosvenor-street, therefore, the Q-eneral now directed his 
steps ; and after a passing inquiry at Sir Henry Windsor's to 
ascertain that there was no further news from the country, he 
hastened to Lord Qransden's door. 

'*At home?" inquired General Maxwell of the butler; and 
almost without waiting for an answer, was about to walk in. 

" My lord is at home. General," replied the man. '* But even 
for you, sir, whom we have orders to admit at aU hours, I doubt 
whether he would wish to quit my lady's room. Her ladyship 
is no better, and my lord has been up all night." 

There would have been nothing overpowering in either of 
these annoimcements, but for the serious air with which they 
were delivered. 

"The report that has reached me, then, is true?" said the 
General, moved from his habitually frigid demeanour. ** And 
yet you say that Lord Gransden does not leave your lady. How 
is this ?" 

" Lady Gransden is scarcely out of danger, sir," added the 
butler, in a tone of deep concern. And there was some reason 
for his astonished stare, on General Maxwell's exclamation of 
" Thank God !" little aware that the old gentleman's thankful- 
ness arose from the discovery that the family grievances were of 
a physical rather than a moral nature. 

" I might have guessed as much !" was his secret commentary 
on the text. "The Dowager talked of family dissensions — ^a 
separation — a divorce. I ought to have known that the real 
mischief was a sore throat or a fever. Let Lord Gransden be 
told of my visit !" said he, aloud, turning towards the butler, 
and brandishing his stick for a move. " Tell him I will call 
again to know how her ladyship is going on, and that I am 
grieved to hear of her indisposition." 

" If you please, sir, my lady's compliments, the Dowager Lady 
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Delmaiiie's/' interposed the silver yoice of Mr. YatiXy ** andldie 
will be extremely glad to speak to you a moment." 

" My compliments to her ladyship, I am exceedingly sorry 
that an indispensable engagement — *' 

" My lady desired me to mention, sir," interposed Mr. Vaox, 
who had crossed the street, hatless, in the sunshine, the Dow- 
ager haying from her usual observatory noticed the arrival of 
General Maxwell at Lord Gransden's door^ — *'that she had 
something important to add to her communication of last 
night." 

On this hint, the inflexibility of the General wavered. Long 
as he had determined that nothing, not even his regard for 
Johnny Chichester, should induce him to cross the threshold of 
No. 34, Upper Grosvenor-street, he followed Mr. Vaux, like a 
lamb led to the slaughter; while Lord Gransden's servants 
interchanged looks of commiseration at seeing the valued Mend 
of their master thus cunningly entrapped. 

" I caught a glimpse of you, my dear General, making your 
inquiry concerning the unfortunate woman opposite," said the 
Dowager, as he entered her drawing-room ; " and feeling anxious 
to justify myself as to what I advanced, last night, about the 
state of Sir Henry Windsor's affairs, I wish " 

" I am greatly indebted to your ladyship's friendly of&oes," 
interposed the General, drawing up so stiffly as to make every 
button of his military surtout keep distance ; " but on that 
subject I have already obtained the most satisfeictory in- 
telligence." 

" Satisfactory ?" reiterated the Dowager, in her shrillest 
tone. '* You expected his incumbrances, then, to amount to 
fifty thousand pounds ? For I am prepared to prove to you that 
they greatly exceed thirty !" 

The General smiled. "I am so far inclined to trust the 
attestation of my nephew's man of business — *' he was be- 
ginning. 

" Trust to the attestations of a man of business, on such, a 
point?" again interrupted the Dowager. "Why, the slightest 
disclosure he could make, would be a breach of trust and 
unworthy of credit. Besides, reflect that Sir Henry Windsor 
passes in the world for having expectations from you as well 
as from his uncle at Dorking ; and his attorney would, of course, 
know better than to acquaint a man, of your steady prinaiple0y 
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that his client had been throwing away npwards of thirty thou- 
sand pounds on the turf and the gaming-table." 

" Upwards of thirty thousand pounds on the turf and the 
gaming-table }" burst inyoluntarily from the lips of the horror- 
struck General. It was clear that, in his consternation, he had 
forgotten where he was, for he gaye credence to tiie bold 
assertion. 

" Here are a few of the particulars of his different levies," 
resumed the old lady, reverting to a visiting card which she 
held in her hand, on the back of which was jotted in pencil, 
** £4000, the year before last— a mortgage on his Somersetshire 
estates. £12,000, last year, on the Staffordshire property, 
(those famous collieries, of which the late Lady Windsor used 
to be so proud!) £15,000, in February last, upon the Irish 
property : a clear proof, my dear General, that you must have 
done wonders to reclaim the estates during Sir Henry's minority, 
since a capitalist could be found to advance such a sum on 
Irish estates of any description. But you wiU allow that your 
nephew's income must be sadly crippled }*' 

The General answered not a word. He was looking at his 
watch. He was reflecting that it was his duty to make the 
best of his way to the bedside of the dying man, and redeem the 
error of which he had been guilty. 

** But that the intelligence originally reached me through 
this malicious old woman," was his secret reflection, " I shoidd 
have been there already." 

He would not wait for the delay of post-horses and valises. 
He would step into a coach, which he knew started every day, 
at that hour, from the White Horse Cellar. He would know 
the worst ; in hopes that the best might ensue from his insight 
into his nephew's affairs, and his influence over those of his 
nephew's uncle. 

It was in vain the Dowager attempted to detain him. It was 
in. vain that a message reached him from Lord Gransden ; who, 
on hearing from his butler of the General's bein^ kidnapped, 
sent to beg that he would ''step over." The General had 
" stepped over" enough for that morning. 

** Tell Lord Gransden," said he to the man who was waiting 
his exit from the hall, '* that I am suddenly called into the 
country by business of the utmost consequence to his friend. 
Sir Henry. But that I shall be back late to-night, or early 
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to-morrow morning; and will see him immediately on my 
return." 

And with strides that made the pavement of Grosrenor and 
Berkeley Squares ring again, he pressed along ;— he, the spruce, 
well hrushed, well yamished, stately, General Maxwell, in 
hnmhle hope of finding a place, inside or out, on the box or in 
the rumble, of the Dorking light coach. Even the penknife 
and pencil boys, frequenting the purlieus of the Gloucester and 
Bath coffee-houses, looked up with respect to his tall, well- 
drilled figure, as he made his inquiries ; and could not forbear 
a grin when they saw his dignified person mounted on the roof, 
between an old woman in a woollen cloak, with a bundle tied 
in a cotton handkerchief, and a carroty-polled countryman, in 
a smock-frock, who was peeling superannuated walnuts, and 
peppering the crowd below with the shells. 

Nothing very enviable in such a position. Nor was the 
General better pleased with it, when, the moment they were off 
the stones, the old lady put his cogitations to flight, by the 
loquacity of her confidences concerning a visit she had been 
making at Dulwich House, where her sister lived house|^eeper ; 
with notes historical and biographical upon the enormities 
which had come to her knowledge there, of the " nobility, gentry, 
and others." 

Bad were the tales that Mrs. Robbs had to relate of the back- 
slidiags of the high and mighty ; ^om great lords, down to 
little baronets. According to her account, the realm was 
becoming the prey of foreigners. In her own person, she 
declared herself to have been witness of the fact ; seeing that 
her niece, Mrs. Otley, lived with a lady of quality in Upper 
Grosvenor Street, in the opposite house to whom, another lady 
of title had two or three Spanish Dons concealed in her attics ; 
while, from the ball at Dulwich House, at which she had 
officiated by rinsing glasses and abstracting rout-cakes, a great 
lord's daughter had "been runn'd away with by a forrun 
swindler, with mustashers as long as her arm, which called 
himself Prince, all as one as in a fairy tale." 

Provoked at finding under a linsey-woolsey cloak, the pro- 
pensities which had so irritated him the evening before, under 
satin and brocade, without considering that the follies of the un- 
educated classes are a mere reflection of those of the educated, the 
General resolted, from the first, to let the good woman's garrulity 
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wear itself out, without keeping the top in motion, by whipping. 
But on this occasion, it was impossible not to inquire the names 
of these dissolute ladies. And Mrs. Robbs, delighted to be 
interrogated by a gentleman, who, though a coach passenger, 
looked like a gentleman bom, had no difficulty in replying that 
the lady in Upper Grosvenor Street, was " Wicountess Granny- 
son," and the fair fugitive, a ** Lady Licia Winniver, whose 
papa had great estates on the borders of Wales." 

General Maxwell was greatly shocked. Not that he accorded 
a moment's credence to either story. But it grieved him to 
find the names of the young and fair thus degraded in the 
mouths of persons to whom they should be objects of deference. 
To dispute the authority of Mrs. Robbs, who, armed by her 
recent residence in the household of a lord, was giving her 
little senate laws on the roof of the Dorking coach, was an 
exercise of the lungs which he knew would serve no purpose, 
except to convey into them a considerable portion of the dust 
they were raising on the road. 

On being set down at Mr. Windsor's lodge, to the great 
surprise of the gate-woman, accustomed for so many years to 
see the General arrive in his neat post-chariot with his prim 
valet in the rumble, he had the regret to learn that the invalid 
had passed a restless night, and that the apothecary had not 
quitted the house since his departure. There was evidently no 
time to be lost. Yet, on entering the house, difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. Sir Henry Windsor was sitting in his 
uncle's room. How was the General to get him out for cross- 
examination ? He had almost a mind to interrogate Mrs. Yere ; 
who was said to be taking half-an -hour's refreshment, by a 
walk in the shrubberies. For he had reason to believe that, 
between the best of brothers and most affectionate of sisters, 
unlimited confidence existed. But if this should not be the 
case, the General, who had often had occasion to regret the 
dissipated habits of Emily's husband, did not wish to afford a 
pretext for the extravagance of Mr. Yere, by apprizing him 
how much it was exceeded by that of his brother-in-law. 

Meanwhile, his approach to the house was fortunately espied 
by Sir Henry ; and finding the sufferer in a gentle doze, he 
hurried down, to learn the motive of General Maxwell's un- 
expected return. 

** No bad news, I hope?" he demanded, nodding to his sister 

Q 2 
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to leaye them together, and take his place in the - lick 
room. 

'* Kothing so much amiss as what I have learned since my 
arrival, — ^that our poor friend is not likely to get through 
another night," obserred the General. Then, stopping short, 
as they attained a secluded grass plot, embedded in the shrub- 
bery, " Harry," said he, "you have not been frank with me ! 
When was I so severe a taskmaster as to deserve that you 
should conceal from me the disordered state of your affairs ?'* 

** My dear General !" was all the astonished Sir Henry could 
utter in reply. But the vivid flush of consciousness which 
overspread his face, convinced the General, without the aid of 
words, that for once, rumour and the Dowager had spoken 
truth. 

** I was in hopes," he resumed, " that the friendship which 
has hitherto prevailed between us, would never expose me to so 
great a mortification, as that of learning from a stranger your 
having been betrayed into pursuits, and suffered from the con- 
sequence, to a degree fatal to your future comfort. I trusted, 
my dear Harry, that though sharing largely in the follies, you 
were, at least, free from the vices of fashionable life." 

" And so I am !" cried Sir Henry, warmly. " I don't set up 
for a pattern of morality. But no one, not even you, uncle, has 
a right to apply such a word as vicious, to any action of mine." 
" I speak strongly, perhaps," said the General, " for strongly 
do I feel. I feel as your father, as your exemplary mother would 
have done, had they seen the fine estates of their family dissi- 
pated on the turf and at the gaming-table !" 

" You wrong me, you wrong me I" cried Sir Henry, with- 
drawing his arm. " I never betted more than a five-pound note 
in my life ; and then, only, in the way of sociability, in a party 
where I should have passed for a snob by declining." 

" A five-pound note ?" reiterated the general, with a contemp- 
tuous smile. "To what extraordinary calls, then, am I to 
attribute the necessity for raising money by tens of thousands, 
on your Irish and Staffordshire estates ?" 

" You know all, then ?" demanded Sir Henry, with a crest- 
fallen look. 

" And yet, to persist to the last moment in your denial !" 
cried General Maxwell, with great indignation, " T expected 
different treatment at your hands!" 
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** 'W'ould you have had me mortify poor Emily, by unneces- 
sarily divulging her misfortunes!" pleaded Sir Henry. "I 
know that, if aware of the extent to which I had engaged my- 
self for Vere, you would, in the first place, blame me severely ; 
in the second, wish, perhaps, to assist me beyond your conve- 
nience. On these accounts only, have I kept the secret from 
you. The state of my poor uncle Windsor's health afforded 
only too sad a guarantee that my income would shortly be 
increased far beyond my wants ; so as to prevent all hesitation 
on my part in preserving from public disgrace the husband of 
my dear and only sister. If ever anybody had a right to be 
generous on such an occasion, it is I ; and beUeve me, I am fully 
compensated in Emily's restoration to happiness and her place 
in society ; and my sincere conviction, that Vere has profited by 
the lesson, and considers my claims upon his future steadiness 
of conduct too serious to be trifled with." 

" I must see Windsor instantly !" was all the General could 
reply. 

** Not instantly, for he is asleep," replied Sir Henry, in some 
surprise. " You shall be admitted to him the moment he wakes. 
But I trust in heaven, my dear General, you are not going to 
embitter his last hours by breathing a syllable to him of your 
discoveries ?** 

"I must, I must!" cried Maxwell, in great agitation. "I 
have been guilty of the grossest injustice, Harry, I have done you 
the most cruel injury !" 

" I don't believe a word of it!" cried Sir Henry, still inter- 
cepting the General's return to the house. " You, who are so 
wise and prudent, my dear uncle, woidd.do nothing rashly. At 
all events, I cannot have the poor old gentleman tormented. He 
has been worse ever since the great effort of signing his will. I 
told you that, as he had always promised to constitute me his 
heir, and I had done nothing to alter his determination, it would 
be better to let him die intestate ; when the distribution of the 
law would have divided everything between Emily and me." 

"It would have been better, indeed — ^far better than my ac- 
cursed intermeddling !" cried General Maxwell. * * But it is not 
yet too late. He must revoke the wiU. He must execute 
another. He most facilitate the noble sacrifices you have 
made " 

**He must da nothing of the kind!" persisted Sir Henry 
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"Windsor. " I will not have the poor old fellow harasaed by 
knowing that he goes out of the world, leaving the happiness of 
his beloved brother's daughter in the care of a spendthrift. You 
have never seen me positive, General; you think me incapable 
of firmness ; but, by Jove ! on this occasion, you shall find me a 
match for you." 

'* My dearest Harry, this is downright madness !'' cried Gene- 
ral Maxwell, struggling with him. " I tell you plainly that, at 
my suggestion, in the belief that you had more money than you 
knew what to do with, and Emily scarcely enough to maintain 
her, my poor friend has bequeathed his whole property to the 
Veres." 

Sir Henry shrugged his shoulders. " It can't be helped !" 
said he. " After all, the Veres have a family. They want it 
morethanldo." 

" It can be helped !" cried the General. " The mischief is of 
my doing; and " 

They were interrupted by the arrival of a footman, breathless 
and without his hat, requiring Sir Henry's presence instantly at 
the house. "Mr. Windsor is worse, sir, my poor master is 
breathing his last \" and the man hurried back without pausing 
for them to precede him. 

The General and his young friend hastened on, in agitated 
silence. They perceived, as they crossed the lawn, that the 
windows of the sick room were thrown wide open. At one of 
them, Mrs. Vere appeared, for a moment, beckoning them on 
with frantic gestures. 

But a mightier power had willed that the last looks of the 
dying man should not rest upon the countenances dearest to him 
on earth. Eagerly as they hurried up sta^s, they arrived too 
late. 

At the door of the chamber of death stood the faithful servant 
of Mr. Windsor. The tears fell, unregarded, down his aged 
cheeks, as with a faltering voice, he informed them that ** all 
was over V 
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CHAPTER XXVin, 

How large ft portion of cliarit7 is sent out of the wprld by distant hints 
— nodded awa^, and cruelly winked into suspicion, by the envy of those 
who are past all temptation themselves. How often does the reputation 
of a helpless creature bleed by a report — which the party who is at the 
pains to propagate it, beholds with so much pity and fellow-feeling, that 
'* she is heartily sorry for it — ^hopes in Gk)d it may not be true." However, 
as Archbishop Tillotson wittily observes, she is resolved, in the mean time, 
to give the report her pass, that at least it may have fair play to take its 
fortune in the world, to be believed or not, according to the charity of 
those into whose hands it shall happen to fall. — Stebne. 

AoGOBDiNa to the mutual determination of Lady Maary Langley 
. and her hushand, Lord Chichester was no longer admitted unin- 
vited to Eaton Square, as one of the family. It cost the old 
memher a pang to act ungraciously towards his promising dis- 
ciple. Morison Langley had so true a regard for his young 
Mend, that he could have better spared an older man. But he 
was aUye to the propriety of establishing such a distance between 
his family and Lord Delmaine's son as would silence all un- 
handsome remarks on the part of the Chichesters. 

Unreasonably enough, Lady Mary, who had been rendered so 
uneasy by the care-worn looks of her darling Cecilia, was almost 
as ill satisfied with the smiles which now began to brighten her 
face. Lord Chichester was yirtually exiled from the house, yet 
Miss Langley appeared in the highest health and spirits. That 
her tranquillity of mind arose from conviction of Chichester's 
attachment, and that, let the two families do what they might, 
their loves would terminate happily, her mother nothing 
doubted. She was too well aware of the purity of Cecilia's 
character and stability of her attachments, to do her the injus- 
tice of believing that she would give and take away her heart, 
like a thing of no value ; and though Lady Meliora and the 
Dowager were constantly informing the anxious mother, that the 
faahionable world was in^expectation of the declaration of an 
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approaohingr maniagfe between Miss Langley and Mr. Saxwy 
d'Ewes, Lady Mary saw that Cecilia a/$oepted the attentions of 
the most intimate of her brother's friends, only to avoid haying 
it noticed how large a space was left at her side by the absenee 
of her cousin. 

A hint given by the anxious mother to her son, on these points, 
rendered Augustus Langley doubly attentive to his sister. Ap- 
prehensive that she might miss the assiduity with which she 
had been followed by Lord Chichester, and Mr. Langley's time 
being now too much engaged at the House to admit of insuring 
to his daughter her daily ride, Augustus was ready at the 
door, everyday, at half-past five, as regularly as the horses and 
groom. Unless when attended by her father. Miss Langley 
never made her appearance in the park. But they proceeded 
across the bridges to Wimbledon or Richmond ; or by the Glou- 
cester Road and Brook Green, to Acton and Ealing. 

Augustus had been prepared for all that had taken place 
between his sister and her cousin. It was the expectation oi it, 
indeed, which originally caused those disparaging remarks by 
which his sister had been so much offended. Lord Delmaine, 
too much in awe of Mr. Langley to venture to htm a warning 
hint concerning his projects for his son, had taken an opportu- 
nity, soon after Augustus's leaving college, to mention before 
him that an alliance was in agitation for Chiohe8t6r» highly 
flattering to the expectations of his family, in a tone which the 
high-spirited young man jMrfectly understood to be a warning 
off the premises addressed to Miss Langley. AU his influence 
had consequently been exerted with his mother and sister, to 
lessen their intimacy with his cousin ; and, as usual in sooh 
cases, his interference was the means of fixing Cecilia's thoughts 
npon the object of her brother's injustice. 

Augustus was too kind-hearted, however, to remember m(Mre« 
now that his forebodings were fulfilled, than that his sister's 
peace of mind was in danger. Too young to have much fiiith 
in the permanency of woman's affections, he doubted not that 
absence, diversion, and his own efforts to distract her thoughts, 
would obliterate the impression. But he saw that no time must 
be lost. He recognised more fully than ever the impossibility 
of a favourable termination to her attachment. In the first 
place, Lord Delmaine had apprized him (the very day follewing 
the scene at the Roehampton archery-meeting}, that he hoped 
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befbie tke olose of the season, to claim liis congratulatioiiB upon 
the marriage of his coosin ; and in the next, his own observa- 
tions led him to conclude that Chichester's legrard for Cecilia 
yna purely that of old playfellowship ; since his object in fre- 
quenting Lady Gransden's house, with such unintermitting assi- 
duity, was evidently to recommend himself to Lady Alicia de 
Wendover. 

Poor Augustus, once so true and ingenuous, felt that, upon 
tills x>oint, he stood accountant for as great a sin. For many 
weeks past, the closeness of his attendance upon the viscountess 
had had no other view than the enjoyment of Lady Alicia's 
floeiety. He had sought the acquaintance of the Qransdens in 
the first instance, convinced that the friend whom Chichester 
found so deserving his regard, and the woman whom Chichester 
thought so worthy his attentions, must be charming people. 
But he had found less charm in their society than he antici- 
pated. To him, they were nothing more than a pretty woman 
and good-natured man ; and he would soon have grown tired 
of the intimacy, but that Lady Alicia, with her father's sanc- 
tion, oommenced her intimacy with Lady Ghransden. 

Little suspecting that the earl had consigned his daughter to 
the ohaperonage of Lady Gransden, precisely because he saw 
tiiat, at her house, young Langley and Alicia would meet upon 
neutral ground without being forced upon each other's acquaint- 
ance, Augustus felt oonvinoed that he forwarded the intimacy 
beoanse it favoured the mutual projects of himself and the 
Delmaines for the union of their children and estates. 

It was somewhat hard that his own and his sister's affections 
diould be thwarted by the eligibility of a marriage between the 
several objects of their predilection ! He could not help fancy- 
ing that, but for the fatal propinquity between Lord Delmaine's 
family-mansion aud the Wilsmere Woodlands, Chichester would 
be happier with his sister, and Lady Alicia with himself, than 
by acoomplishing the views of their respective families. Reared 
under the wing of a father devoted to public life, Cecilia was 
better prepared to enter into the political ambitions of her 
cousin. Their local predilections were the same, as well as their 
family instincts; while on Lady Alicia, Lord Chichester's 
elegant scholarship and enlightened patriotism were completely 
thrown away. 

Between himself and the loyely daughter of Lord Graudison, 
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on the oontrary, there was considerable S3nni>athy of tastes. 
Both were enthosiasts; both passionately fond of mnsio, alid 
aooompliBhed musicians. Ansrustns, full of the romantio ic- 
ings of two-and-twenty, delighted in the idea of a wile educated 
in almost conyentual seclusion, who would derive her ideas of 
life and manners from impressions received in common with 
himself ; with whom he could eujoy his first tour on the con- 
tinent; then, return home to a happy anchorage in domestic 
England, to the discharge of public duties and the enjoyment 
of private leisure. Of such a vision of connubial happiness. 
Lady Alicia was, indeed, an enchanting heroine ; and though 
the expectations he attributed to her father forbad all hope of 
its realization, tiiough Lord Delmaine, on all occasions, failed 
not to insinuate that matters were in the happiest train for her 
marriage at no distant period with his son, Augrustus thought 
there could be no crime in basking, in the interim, in the smiles 
of that sunniest and loveliest of human faces, and hurrying, 
morning after morning, to Lady Qransden's, to take part in 
the little family concert. Though forbidden to entertain Lopes 
of a nearer imion, he might be allowed the pleasure of aoeom- 
panying Lady Alicia's masterly performances. In Grosvenor- 
street all was harmony. The viscountess was almost as fond 
of music as themselves ; and of late, they had been attempting 
terzettos and glees in addition to their instrumental trios. 

The sudden breaking up of these parties, in consequence of 
Lady Gransden's illness, was a grievous disappointn^ent to at 
least two of these persevering dilettanti. Though Alicia's 
pleasure in the society of her dear Johnny Chichester's favourite 
nephew had been sadly embittered by the hint with which she 
was obligingly favoured by Mrs. Chrouch, that it was a sad 
thing to see a fine young man, an only son, and the object of 
such high family expectations as Augustus Langley, throwing 
himself away by a scarcely disguised passion for a nuuried 
woman, merely because his cousin Lord Chichester had chosen 
to make a fool of himself in the same quarter, she found it 
difficult to renounce the daily meetings which had been of late 
the source of such anxious thoughts, such painful pleasure. 

Sincerely attached to the kind, obliging, affectionate Laura, 
she would gladly have devoted her whole time to the sick room; 
but for the orders of the medical men that, in Lady Qransden's 
stats of mind, she should be kept per&ctly quiet. But in addi- 
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tioh<to Lady Alicia's mortificatioii at losing^ the company of her 
friends, it was no small source of regrret that there were to be 
no more trios, — ^no more glees, — ^no more riding-exonrsions,— no 
more water-parties ; and that all she was likely to see, for some 
time to come, of the only young man whose society was agree- 
able to her, was an occasional glimpse in a ball-room, where 
scruples of delicacy prevented his requesting her hand in the 
dance. 

While Augustus, therefore, was devoting his time to tiie 
solace of his sister, poor Lady Alicia, debarred the daily enjoy- 
ment of his agreeable conversation, began more than ever to 
excite the uneasiness of Wallis and Mrs. Bennet ; and threat- 
ened, by her continual want of appetite, to require the reduc- 
tion of a third inch in the waist of her riding-habit. Though 
the pink draughts were removed every morning by the house- 
maid from her dressing-room unopened, some more efficient 
remedy was becoming highly desirable. Even Johnny Chichester 
and Lord Grandison were beginning to notice that the elasticity 
of Alicia's movements was gone ; and that the lustre of her 
countenance had lost a particle of its bnlliancy. 

Lady Medwyn, perceiving that, in consequence of Lady 
Gransden's indisposition, Lady Alicia appeared in public 
escorted only by her father, unguarded by the chaperonage of 
her female friend or her female friend's cavaliere servente, sug- 
gested to Prince Massimo Mazzini, that now or never was his 
golden moment with the heiress. 

" No one is making up just now to Lady Alicia," said she. 
'* The poor child looks moped to death, and just in the humour 
to be wooed and won. If you are in earnest, my dear Prince, 
in your matrimonial projects, forward, and make yourself 
agreeable I" 

" Nothing appears to me more unattainable than the art of 
making oneself agreeable to a young lady of Lady Alicia's age," 
said the Neapolitan, a little surprised. ** In merely addressing 
her, I feel guilty of a breach of decorum. And of what can I 
talk to such a child? — ^Her bouquet ^— her canary-bird? — the 
paces of her mare f" 

. " There are few subjects on which you could talk to an accom- 
plished young man of one and twenty in foreign society," said 
Lady Medwyn '* on which yon may not venture to engage any 
English girl yon meet in the world." 
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"A few, I hope/' retorted Massimo, almost grtLrelf^ ^flinoe 
I meditate finding among tliem a Princess Mazzini, I am imsliaed 
to hope it would not be quite permissible to entertun heriritii 
the conversation suiteble to her brother." 

"Now, you misunderstand me!" cried Lady Medwyn. **I 
mean only that you may talk to Lady Alicia predsely as ynt 
would talk to mc." 

Prince Massimo was too guarded to say again, '* I hope not 1" 
He returned to the charge by observing — *' It is probably a sin 
of ignorance or stupidity on my part. But I honestly admit 
that, owing to the force of early habit, I never look upon the 
flirtations of your English ball-rooms, without the same wonder 
I look upon a conjurer at a fair, cai)ering among eggs. Among 
tM, it is sacrilege to engage an unmarried woman in conversa- 
tion." 

" And with tM, it is a matter of course. Unless yon pay your 
oourt to Lady Alicia, how is she to know that you entertain 
pretensions to her hand ? Were you to walk into Lord Ghimdi- 
son's library to tender your proposals, or write him a letter to 
the same effect, without having previously attempted to make 
yourself accepteble to his daughter, it would be considered a 
cavalier and preposterous proceeding. Trust to my experience, 
my dear prince. Be not afiraid of over-prodigality in your atten* 
tions. I have promised the Hilsbys you shall marry an heiress ; 
and you shall !" 

Lady Medwyn's encouragement had all the effect she in- 
tended. Massimo's attentions to Lady Alicia became uninter- 
mitting. He devoted himself to her, as in his own country he 
would have done to some married woman ; watching the direa- 
tion of her eye to antidpato her wishes, flying on the merest 
hint to procure her carriage, her shawl, or the book, flower, or 
print she wished to see. He ransacked the stores of all the 
foreign music-sellers in London to procure chef-d'oBuvres only 
known to her by name. He was in short as humbly subser- 
vient as Augustus Langley was cool and independent. 

Lord Gh*andison looked on, amused by the comedy proceeding 
before his eyes. Though the Neapoliten Prince was strikingly 
handsome, and according to the fiat of such eminent oonnois- 
aenrs as Lady Medwyn and the Hilsbys, as agreeable as he was 
good-looking, the confiding father entertained no apprehensioa 
that the girl who had begun life by distingniahing tfad gentle 
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gentiemanly Augrustns Laiigley» would end with transfer- 
ling: her afTeetions to a foreigner all aighs and mnstacliios» 
avowedly oome to England to patch up his fortunes by marrying 
an heiress ! Lord Grandison saw that Prince Massimo suited 
Alicia as a partner, because contented to accept the honour of 
her notice on any terms upon which she chose to accord it. But 
as he also noticed that young Langley, whose reserve he attri- 
buted to indifference, seemed piqued by her civility to her new 
admirer, he did not interfere with her arrangements. He even 
invited Prince Massimo to one of his splendid dinner parties in 
Park-lane ; and expressed his approbation when Lady Alicia, 
who was about to take part in a fancy quadrille at a bal costumS^ 
selected the Neapolitan Prince as her cavalier. Lnpossible for 
her to name Mr. Langley. For when the f^te was discussed in 
his presence, he had spoken with the utmost contempt of those 
who were weak enough to go to the expense of the costly cos- 
tume requisite to figure in one of the quadrilles. 

** It is tlie most unaccountable thing," observed the Dowager 
to Lady Meliora (for now that Lady Gbransden's house was 
dosed, they were under the necessity of wandering further from 
home to gather poisons for their scandal-comb), "it is really 
inexplicable how a man of the world, like Lord Grandison, 
should have given access to his house to this impudent foreigner, 
after his having behaved so shamefully to Lady Charlotte Chi- 
chester as to withdraw his addresses, on learning that she had 
only fifteen thousand pounds." 

** His conduct is comprehensible enough," replied Lady Meliora* 
" After the shocking event that has taken place, after a positive 
elopement, (for though Lady Alicia may have been only absent 
an hour or two, it is certain that she went off with the fellow,) 
he wisely considers that a marriage with a foreign prince is 
better than no marriage at all ; and is probably waiting for the 
scandal to be a little blown over, before the mateh is declared." 

"I wish I dare address an inquiry on the subject to your 
brother," observed the Dowager. But on my giving him only 
a remote hint of what had passed, Johnny flew into such a rage, 
that I was glad to get out of the room before he called upon me 
for my authority. One never likes to quote the housekeeper's 
room, though, after all, unless such things did transpire through 
servante, they would never transpire at all." 

" I ahould like to see this wonderful Prince Massimo. But I 
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fancy lie only frequents balls and dinner parties, wheife ire are 
not likely to fall in with him." 

** We shall see enough of him, my dear, when he is son-in-law 
to Lord Grandison !" replied the Dowager. " How shocking to 
think of the number of English heiresses married to foreigners !" 

"One can't help feeling a little amused," resumed Lady 
Meliora, stitching away at her tapestry, "at the idea of the dis- 
appointments this strange marriage will produce. In the first 
place, the Delmaines, who made sure of Lady Alicia for their 
son, though my brother assured me, from the first, that Lord 
Chichester was not to be the man. In the next, Lady Mary, 
who condescended to all sorts of shabbinesses, in order to secure 
her for Augustus. The girl is a handsome girl, with a handsome 
fortune. But after all that has transpired concerning her, 
(though Lady Mary persists that the whole story is an infamous 
fabrication,) I should think both families might congratulate 
themselves on their escape from such a daughter-in-law." 

Lady Meliora paused for a reply ; and paused so long, that at 
last she looked up from her work, and perceived that the 
Dowager, instead of attending to her, was gazing eagerly out of 
the window, with her eyes fixed upon Lord Gfransden's drawing- 
room. 

"What in the world are they all about?" muttered the 
Dowager. "Quite a cabinet council! One, two, three, four, 
^re gentlemen ! If they should be drawing out the deeds of 
separation !" 

" More likely, a consultation of physicians, " said Lady 
Meliora. 

"No, my dear. Notwithstanding the wonderful talk about 
her sensibiKty, Lady Gransden is a great deal better. She was 
up yesterday ; and came twice to the window while I was dress- 
ing for dinner. No, they are not doctors, but lawyers. Then, 
after recourse to her glasses, she added, "General Maxwell, as 
I live. — Lord Gransden, — ^Mr. Oakham, — the man of business 
who accompanied him from the country ; besides a fifth, whose 
back is turned towards me." 

" Dr. Lushington, perhaps ?" 

"No. Men so high in the profession are only consulted 
through a solicitor. But it is clear that they are deliberating 
on some matter of business ; for Lord Gransden has taken a 
paper from his desk, which General Maxwell is examining. No 
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doubt one of Lord Ghioliester's intercepted letters ; for they are 
watching the General's countenance in anxious attention ! He 
is putting on his spectacles, and has brought the precious docu- 
ment to the window. If it were not for that horrid man with 
his yegetable cart, bawling 'green Hastings,' one might almost 
hear what they said. The police ought to put an end to such 
nuisances, in a street like this. Who buys green peas at the 
door, in such a spot as Upper Grosrenor-street ?" 

** They all seem very much surprised," said Lady Meliora, 
still watching; "nay, greatly shocked; General Maxwell ap- 
pears to be reading the letter aloud. I wish Lord Chichester 
could be aware of the numerous audience interested by his 
charming composition." 

" Depend upon it, my dear, the Sclat of the thing is half the 
charm of such affairs 1 Well, I hope Lord Delmaine will 
be equally pleased when he finds an award against his son for 
ten thousand pounds damages. Now-a-days, juries are pretty 
severe in such matters ; particularly when the delinquent is a 
lord, and a member of parliament." 

" I am afraid you have little chance of getting your kitchen 
rebuilt during the autumn," sneered Lady Meliora. "Lord 
Delmaine will be too much out of pocket, and too much out of 
humour. But who is this gentleman near the window, in the 
dark &ock, to whom the man of business has been talking so 
earnestly for the last ten minutes ? " 

" Stay, he is turning round ! Bless my soul I Do my eyes 
deceive me ? Surely it cannot be " 

"Lord Chichester himself!" cried Lady Meliora. "What 
can be the meaning of all this } If it were a case of collusion, 
surely they would never venture to have so many witnesses ; 
and among them, Lady Gransden's own father, a man said to 
be so respectable ! " 

" I never was more completely puzzled !" cried the Dowager. 
" I really think I-— but just see ! What impertinence ! They 
have caught sight of us, and are drawing down the blind. 
Come away from the window, my dear. I would not have 
had them catch us on the look-out for any consideration." 

" There was nothing to see worth the trouble of rising from 
one's chair ; and I only looked, ma'am, to oblige you," said 
Lady Meliora, re-seating herself sulkily to her carpet work. 
And for the next half hour, their conversation consisted in cri- 
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minatioii and reorimination, as to tchich bad incited tbe otiier 
to advance from beyond tbe crimson silk curtains. 

The investigation npon wbicb tbe inqnisitiTC ladies bad 
condescended to play tbe spy, regarded tbem more nearly than 
they suspected. The document wbicb tbe Dowager bad decided 
to be an intercepted billet dauz of her gr^t grandson, was 
neither more nor less than tbe precious letter concocted by 
herself 'and her confederates, in Harley-street, tbe preceding 
week, which Lord Chichester had rightly pointed out as one of 
their surest clues to the discovery of the conspirators. Mr. 
Oakham and his son-in-law. Lord Chichester, and tbe viscount, 
bad previously examined it, again and again, without attaining 
the smallest insight into its meaning. But when tbe affair waa 
laid before General Maxwell, his first care was to request a 
sight of the only tangible evidence of the malicious reports in 
circulation. 

** I will show it to you," was Lord Qransden's ready reply. 
'* But I am sure you will agree with us, that it is some school- 
boy mystification; tbe sort of hoax we used to subscribe at 
Eton to have inserted in the newspapers, when fiui^ of pocket- 
money after the holidays." 

" Surely I know this hand-writing?" cried tbe General, tbe 
moment the letter was placed in his hand. ** I have seen it 
before within these ten days! Tes! It is that of a little 
blockhead, who pesters us to death on the Committee at <— 's, 
with letters of recommendation of different tradespeople, a 
Sir Jacob Appleby. Are you aware, Gransden, of having given 
offence to such a person?" 

" Appleby ? I never heard the name in my life," replied tbe 
viscount. 

*' I have not only beard the name, but know the man," cried 
Lord Chichester. " We all met him at dinner, at the Dowager 
Lady Delmaine's. A little abortion of ugliness, more like a 
mandrake than a human being." 

" Just the sort of creature to be malicious," cried tbe squire. 
" But what can my poor Laura have possibly done to ofiSend 
him?" 

" And how is tbe letter to be brought home to him ?" added 
John Evelyn. 

** If we were to offer a considerable reward for information 
concerning its authorship ? " suggested Lord Gransd^i. 
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"Yonr advertisements would serve only to excite public 
cnriosity, and diffuse the scandal where otherwise it would 
have remained imheard of," said the Greneral. "The rage 
which people exhibit on hearing themselves unjustly aspersed, 
often serves to double the amount of their injuries. But for 
their own outcries, the offence would pass unheeded, or be 
forgotten. It is the desire of revenge, and not the indignation 
of injured innocence, which is clamorous for atonement. A 
really guiltless person is too self-secure to be susceptible." 

" Your views, my dear Maxwell, exactly coincide with those 
of my wife," said Lord Gransden. ** Now that Laura finds 
herself restored to the confidence of her father, (that of her 
hufiband, thank God, she never forfeited), she is desirous that 
nothing more should be said or done in the matter. The 
haxmlessness of her life, she says, affords the best refutation to 
scandalous reports; whereas her feelings would be seriously 
hurt, were she to ascertain that she possessed an enemy." 

But is not that fact already proved?" cried John Evelyn. 

What but a bitter enemy would have been at the pains of 
circulating those detestable Hes, and writing yonder abominable 
letter }" 

'* Laura thinks otherwise. We are acquainted with a set of 
people who, in the mere festering of their leisure, put forth 
similar calumnies concerning people against whom they enter- 
tain no personal spite. My regard for Chichester forbids me to 
expose any person bearing his name. But I am sure he will 
agree with me, that the inmates of this house are exposed to 
misrepresentations which — " 

*• The Dowager?" interrupted Lord Chichester, catching his 
idea. ** You really think, my dear feUow, that this train has 
been deliberately laid by the Dowager ?" 

" By whom else ? Lady Seldon, the informant of my brother- 
in-law, is the Mend and correspondent of Mrs. Crouch. Sir 
Jacob Appleby, to whose door the General lays the letter, is 
the intended husband of Mrs. Crouch. And Mrs. Crouch is 
the bosom Mend of the Dowager, whom we just now caught in 
the fact of playing the inquisitor on ourselves." 

" I will go over to her this moment, and bring the business 
to an issue," cried Lord Chichester, seizing his hat. 

** It is neither Laura's wish nor mine to expose her>" cried 
the good-natared Lord QraBsden» interoepting him. '*Fqt 
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Johnny Chichester's and the Langleys' sake, I would net deal 
on the malicious old woman the punishment she deserves. I 
wont swear, however, that I shan't give directions to Bainy to 
dispose of the lease of this house for me> and look out for 
another previous to the commencement of next season ; for it is 
past patience to submit to the nuisance of having such a 
neighbour. Some day or other, I might fly out, and punish 
her with a degree of severity I should be sorry to show 
towards a woman related to so many persons who are dear 
to me." 

" You are too good a fellow for this wicked world. Gran," 
said Lord Chichester, warmly. "I am less charitable, and 
could almost wish that faggots and tar-barrels were not ex* 
ploded. In my opinion, a woman ought to forfeit her impunity 
the moment she renounces the tender mercies of her sex. But 
where is Oakham V 

** Returned to the side of his daughter, whom he. can scarcely 
persuade himself to quit, now we have decided to remain only 
two days longer in town," said John Evelyn. ** Our visit has 
been an unquiet one. But thank heaven, we quit London with 
lighter hearts than we entered it ; and above all, that Lady 
'Gransden's health has not sustained material ii^ury." 

" They assure me, she will do well now," said the viscount. 
'* To-morrow, she is to dine down stairs again. Could you not 
manage to join with us, my dear Maxwell, in celebrating her 
convalescence, previous to Oakham's departure B" 

General Maxwell replied by a glance at his mourning habit. 

" In my family perplexities, I had forgotten your affliction," 
said the good-natured viscount. "I am ashamed ta say, I 
have so often looked forward to old Windsor's death as likely to 
induce my friend Harry to settle in life, that — " 

General Maxwell would gladly have interrupted him» but 
could not utter a syllable. 

'* Forgive me if I seem to treat the poor old gentleman's 
death with levity," persisted Gransden, noticing his discom- 
fiture. "But Laura is wild to have my friend Harry propose 
to that charming girl. Lady Mary Langley's daughter. She 
wants a Lady Windsor next door, I fancy, as a counterbalance 
to a Lady Dclmaine opposite." 

And while vainly trying to detain Lord Chichester and 
General Maxwell, for a few more parting words, Lord Gransden 
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Kttle suspected that, with ingenious cruelty, he had driven 
them both out of the room, by selecting a topic of conversation 
the least agreeable to them in the world. 

The real motive of his affected gaiety was to conceal his in* 
dignation against the calumniators of his wife, lest his friends 
should interfere with his projects of retribution against that 
offensive fraction of humanity, the pet monster of the admiral's 
widow. 



• CHAPTER XXIX. 

Sting him, my Httle nefts 1 PU give yoa ixistractions ; I'U be your in* 
teUigencer I We shaU sup together loon, and then if aith we'll conspire, 

Ben Jonson. 

EvEET person familiar with the expedients to which our stage 
managers have recourse to revive the dormant dramatic taste 
of a nation too active in social progress to be easily excited by 
theatrical exhibitions, must be familiar with a sort of false 
vivacity, called by the dramatists stage bustle ; in which, at the 
flattest point of a play, the dramatis personse make a prodigious 
fuss about nothing, in order to keep the spectator awake by their 
" deadly liveliness." 

Now there is a moment of the London season, when fine ladies 
and gentlemen get up the same sort of factitious animation: pic- 
nics and water parties, excursions on railways, and dinners at 
Blackwall or Greenwich, where people go to eat whitebait, and 
come back having dined on venison and turtle. 

The fashion of the season in question ran in favour of Love- 
grove's; and people drove to Blackwall in dusty weather, 
lihrough the most unsavoury purlieus of London, or rowed 
thither within scent of black mud, and sooty factories if possible 
still more unfragrant, in order to meet the same people whose 
tediousness wearied them in town; and eat, with wondrous 
note of preparation, a dinner somewhat inferior to their cus* 
ternary fare. 

All the world was trjring to get invited to a dinner given in 
ibis favoured spot, under the auspices of the Duchess of Wool- 
irioh, Lady Medwyn* Lady Sophia Ashford, and their set. 

£2 
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None but "olianning women," and " delightM creatores," 
were to be of the party. The Hilsbys, who were just arrived 
from Naples, having paused a month at Paris to take in fashions 
and tittle tattle, as a homeward-bound Indiaman touches at the 
Cape for bread and water, were the lions of the oooasion. Every- 
body was as enchanted to see them, because they had been ten 
months away, as they had been glad to see them depart, ten 
months before, because they had been two months visible above 
the London horizon. The uninitiated of their own sex watched 
them with admiring eyes, in hopes to steal the pattern of a 
canezou, the turn of a curl, or the phrase of the last Parisian 
affectation. But they were experienced enough in the risings 
and fallings of the variable barometer of fashion, to know that 
it was only by their own exertions they could render permanent 
this ephemeral popularity. During their reign of novelty, 
accordingly, when all the world was mad " to get the Silsbys," 
to hear their new music and copy their new millinery, they 
devoted themselves to the Duchess of Woolwich; would lend 
nothing and teach nothing till its gloss had been worn off by 
Lady Augusta and Lady Juliana Eidley, in order that, when 
nothing further remained to be lent or taught, her grace and 
her grace's daughters might support them in their turn. The 
system answered perfectly. They were invited to Woolwich 
Manor, Medwyn-place, Ashford Castle, and all the other gather- 
ing places of the set ; and though some people were impertinent 
enough to call Mrs. Hilsby the Duchess of Woolwich's mouchoir 
de poche, and others to describe Sophy and Helen Hilsby as the 
waiting-maids of Lady Jtdiana and her sister, their manoeuvres 
insured them access to what calls itself the best society. 

To Lord Chichester, who often found himself kidnapped by 
Mrs. Maddington or Lady Medwyn, and smuggled into their 
parties of pleasure, the Hilsbys were insupportable. Their 
bright bold glances, their audacious bon mots, their success as 
toadies, were to htm indicative of the female adventurer rather 
than of the English gentlewoman. In spite of their high fashion, 
therefore, in spite of the favour of the Duchess of Woolwich, 
and the flirtation qf Claude Hartington and Hervey d'£wes» he 
adhered to his opinion of the Hilsbys' vulgarity, and kept them 
at bay. 

On the present occasion, they had returned to London more 
flighty than ever in iheix 2&anner% axid moxe offennTe in.theSr 
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tone. Dnrmgr the reoent carnival at Rome, they had been 
objects of adoration to a timid prince of the blood, dispatched 
upon his travels by his royal father for the express purpose of 
rubbing: off his shyness ; and though the operation had been 
accomplished with extraordinary celerity during his intimacy 
with the dashing English belles, it was not apparent that any 
portion of it had adhered to themselves. The Hilsbys were 
bolder and more brilliant than ever ; and Lord Chichester, when 
they rushed up to seize him by the hand in the hall at Love- 
gjove's, could not help wondering where their efforts to be 
charming were to stop ; — ^how much more they intended to show 
of their teeth and shoulders, or how vivid was to become their 
bloom or their vivacity. He was afraid his quondam Mends 
were going a little too far. 

" How well you are looking, my dear Lord Chichester," cried 
Helen Hilsby, attaching herself to his side, while her sister 
Sophy continued to flirt with Claude Hartington. " We 
expected to find you wearing a willow garland as long as 
OpheKa's !" 

"You did me much honour by troubling yourselves about 
me," said Lord Chichester, whose sole object in joining the 
white-bait dinner was to cross-question Lady Medwyn on the 
Gransden chapter. "But I am unconscious why you should 
suppose me in such deep despair !" And he fully prepared 
himself to hear some of those allusions to Lady Gransden, which, 
during the last few days, had so deeply pained him. 

"Oh! no doubt you will easily get over it!" cried Miss 
Hilsby, " I dare say you have other strings to your bow. Only, 
to be sure, an heiress is not an everyday affair. So long as it 
is a question of black, brown, or fair, a man may be consoled. 
But when he loses the estate so nicely dove-tailed into his own 
(as I hear Lord Delmaine goes about complaining in all direc* 
tions), or when he is supplanted in ten thousand a year, his 
hems cannot be too broad." 

" Or his crape too black," added Lord Chichester, not a little 
vexed that Hervey d'Ewes should be an ear-witness of her 
attack. " The only surprising circumstance is, that so cruel an 
injury should have been inflicted on me without my knowing it." 

" Come, come ! Do you pretend to be ignorant that Massimo 
Mazzini has cut you out with Lady Alicia de Wendover } IVliy , 
I myself overheard— Lady Medivjnl^ where are .you? Come 
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and satisfy this incredulous young: Toan, that we both oyerheard 
Lord Delmaine grumbling to his cousin. Lady Mary Langley, 
last night at the Opera, about Lord Grandison's folly in allowing 
his daughter to be seen flirting, night after night, with a 
miserable foreigner ; and whether, on Lady Mary's obserring 
that Lady Alicia's indiscretion arose solely from want of ex- 
perience in the forms of society, for that she was one of tiie 
most modest, timid girls in London, your father did not add 
' So Lord Chichester maintains ; and I doubt not that, in spite 
of appearances, their mutual attachment will bring about the 
marriage so anxiously desired by their friends.' " 

"Whatever you may have overheard," replied Lord Chi- 
chester, " I can assure you that no mutual attachment exists, 
did ever, or will ever, exist, between myself and Lady Alieia ; 
and the only man I shall pity, should the sequel show tbat 
she has taken a fancy to Mazzini's handsome face, will be her 
father. Meanwhile, hold me, I entreat you, my dear Miss 
Hilsby, exonerated from all weakness for heiresses !" 

Helen Hilsby, who was as little as possible of an heiress, 
took this for a personal compliment. But turning it off with a 
smile, she remarked — " If Lord Grandison don't intend Lady 
Alicia to marry Mazzini, it is certainly an extraordinary thing 
that he allows her to drive home in his carriage from 
balls " 

"Mazzini and I occasionally smoke a cigar together on our 
way home," interrupted Lord Chichester, "and, for the same 
reason which prevented the town of Etampes from firing its 
cannon in honour of the arrival of Henri lY., the thing is 
impossible. Etampes had no cannon, and Mazzini has no 
carriage." 

" He has a horse, at all events, from which he leans on the 
pommel of Lady Alicia's saddle, as they ride together, day after 
day, in all the unfrequented by-ways round London." 

** Are there such things as unfrequented by-ways in the 
neighbourhood of London ?" inquired Lord Chichester, with a 
smile. 

"Lady Medwyn will inform you the exact longitude and 
latitude where she met them, this very morning. No Lord 
Grandison, no chaperon, nothing but the loving couple and a 
groom !" And whereas, on the former occasion. Lady Medwyn 
had chosen to remain deaf when appealed to» Helen raised her 
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*voic6 to the Hghefit pitch, to shout across the yoxmg Marquis of 
B.idley — " Dearest Lady Medwyn ! do tell us where it was you 
met OUT friend Massimo pMLanderiug this morning with Lady 
Alieia de Wendover ?" 

» " Once for all, my dear Helen," cried Lady Medwyn, fiercely, 
* • I must heg you not to quote my authority. I don't choose to 
be made a text-hook. What I say unto you, I don't say unto 
all. Therefore no more citations !" 

"Your ladyship will have some cause for dissatisfaction, 
then," ohserved Lord Chichester, drily, "with a little gentle- 
man who was horse-whipped last night hy Lord Gransden, 
after giving him, in lieu of the satisfaction he vainly demanded, 
the names of Lady Medwyn and two or three others, as authority 
for a calumny which he was the means of framing into an insidt — 
a certain Sir Jacoh Applehy." 

" Sir Jacoh Applehy ? — ^The miserahle insect ! What a pity 
that Lord Gransden did not exterminate it altogether," replied 
Lady Medwyn, with unahashed self-possession. 

" It is impossihle, at present, to say how far my Mend may 
oarry his vengeance," ohserved Lord Chichester, indignant at 
the sang-froid with which she seemed to admit her participation 
in an affair so ahominahle. 

" Why, after all, Lady Gransden is only suffering from an 
act of retribution," cried Lady Medwyn. "She began by 
scandalizing her neighbours, and her neighbours have ended 
with scandalizing her ; and if she toill have foreign adventurers 
shut up in her house to thrum duets with, she must take the 
consequence." 

" The only foreigner admitted within my Mend Gransden's 
doors," replied Chichester, firmly, " has been your ladyship's 
protSgSf Prince Massimo, whom I leave you to call an adven- 
turer, if you think proper. The fortunate fiute-player, who has 
excited so much scandal by taking a part in the trios with Lord 
Ghransden's wife and Lord Gtrandison's daughter, was my cousin, 
Augustus Langley." 

" Ah ! you see poor Mazzini and Lady Alicia were together at 
Lady Gransden's !" cried Lady Medwyn, without deigning so 
much as to notice Lady Gransden's exculpation. " I always 
wondered where their intimacy had its rise. The source of an 
attaohment is usually as much disputed as that of a great river ; 
ttod there have been as many accounts about that of the 
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heiress for my handsome Neapolitan, as about the mo of the 
Niger." 

Dinner being at that moment announced, the parties retreated 
from the window, whence they had been admiring the lead- 
coloured river, delicately relieved by the smoke of steam- 
boats and dust of colliers— a Canaletto smutched in Indian- 
ink. 

''We thought to have brought Massimo here with us to- 
day," said Lady Medwyn, across the table to Sophy Hilsby. 

** He came here yesterday with Lord Ridley and a party of 
men," replied the young lady, ''and was much disgusted. 
Foreigners, you know, do not so readily swallow things as we 
do because they are the fashion, — ^not even turtle soup* He 
told us he had been taken to a restaurant where people ate 
their ragouts with a spoon, and attempted to render t^e 
miraculous draught of fishes digestible by miraculous draughts 
of patent medicines. Among the numerous odd things which 
compose the mystery called English comfort, nothing puz2des 
a foreigner more than a fish-sauce stand. 

" They are waiting to know whether you will take some of the 
ragout which is eaten with a spoon," said Lord Chichester, 
hoping to put a stop to her garruHty. 

"No, I thank you. My conscience is not dear enough to 
venture on a nightmare. I am waiting for white-bait, which, 
as we are here for the express purpose of eating them, will 
probably be placed on the side-table by decree of the wiseacres 
who ordered the dinner." 

" To avoid personalities, Jam the wiseacre by whom dinner was 
ordered," observed Claude Hartington, who, from the moment 
they sat down, had been levelling his eye-glass at the various 
dishes on table, as if doubting whether they were worthy the 
honour of his acquaintance. " We held a committee of taste 
upon it at Crockford's, every day last week." 

"A committee of taste I" cried Lady Medwyn. "Then 
depend upon it the thing will be a failure. The only committee 
of taste I ever heard of in London, is the one that decides upon 
its improvements, — ^the public buildings and that sort of rubbish. 
And look at the resultj," 

" If people would only talk a little less in England about 
eating, and think a little more," observed Hervey d'Ewes, 
" we should do better," Gastronomy and the drama are just in 
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tke same predioicmieiLt'; plenty of clever oriticSy but no original 
genius." 

" If you mean that we have no oooks," cried Claude Harting- 
ton, with indignation, *' I can tell you there has been nothing 
that deserves to be called eating in Paris for the last twenty 
years, because every cook of reputation is settled in London." 

" I see nothing more to boast of in possessing a good French 
cook, than a Breguet watch," replied d'Ewes. "But never 
shall I consider the English a gastronomic nation, till they 
have instituted in Paris a college of gastronomy, to which our 
native cooks could be sent for the completion of tiieir education« 
just as the French despatch to their academy at Rome, their 
painters and sculptors. There is one of my tenants' sons, of 
whom the father is anxious to cultivate the abilities, by sending 
him as a sizar to Cambridge. Now if there were a gastronomic 
college in existence, I would not hear of such a thing. As a 
curate or private tutor, (the object of his classical education,) 
the poor fellow will gain fifty pounds a year ; wheresB a good 
cook would be sure of his three or four hundred." 

"There is certainly a fine opening in England for artists 
of merit," replied Claude Hartington, not seeing that he was 
quizzed. 

" I never heard alight subject more heavily discussed," whis- 
pered Hervey d'Ewes, turmng to Lady Juliana Bidley ; while 
Hartington sat looking through his glass at the opaque cream 
ices, the substantial almond cakes, and the woolly forced peaches 
and nectarines which were now placed upon the table, as if in 
momentary fear of being poisoned. 

Shrugging his shoillders at the dandy's affectation. Lord Chi- 
chester made up his mind to escape &om the fastidious party 
immediately after dinner, when they were to proceed to Green- 
wich in the admiralty barge. Amid the clatter of knives and 
forks characteristic of an hotel dinner, he had contrived to refiect 
upon what had fallen firom Miss Hilsby, relative to the conver- 
sation held between his father and Lady Mary Langley . Though 
conscious that no great reliance was to be placed on Lady Med- 
wyn's assertions, or the assertions of any person capable of re- 
peating a conversation accidentally overheard, he could not help 
fearing that some such explanation must have taken place. In 
that case, what were the Langleys thinking of him } What 
mnstbe the feelings towards him. of the noble-minded Cecilia, 
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^^(he, whose heart was on her Uxw,— on leaning that the man 
who had done everything to engage her affections except hazard 
the decisire question of '* will you he my wife," was on the eye 
of an engagement with another ? 

Lord Chichester had not heen insendhle to the change in 
Langley's cordial manners. He saw that his yisits to Eaton- 
square were discouraged ; and that he was no longer admitted 
to see his cousin as formerly. But there was nothing to wound 
either his pride or his affections in the mode of exclusion. For 
when they did meet, Cecilia's smiles and hlushes, the moment 
she caught sight of him, attested that her regard for him was 
undiminished. Augustus was more friendly than ever; and 
eyen old Langley, though he tried to infuse into his manner 
somewhat of stif&iess and stateliness, was apt to relax into his 
former familiar unreserye. — Chichester had therefore the com- 
fort of feeling that their change of deportment arose from inci- 
dental causes ; and that he had forfeited neither their affection 
nor their esteem. 

" But if," thought he, when, haying escaped from the party 
of fine people he found himself inyolyed in a party of coarse, hy 
hetaking himself by a railway conyeyance back to town, (with- 
out discoyering much difference in their refinement of mind, — 
inasmuch as both talked of eating and drinking, the males being 
addicted to tobacco, and the women to scandal), — " if they oon- 
ceiye me to be about to form an interested match with Lady 
Alicia, whom they haye heard me talk of a hundred times as a 
charming girl, but the last in the world I should prefer as a com- 
panion for life, they must despise me. — ^I will see one or other of 
them. I will explain all before I rest this night. I shall find 
Augustus at the club, or Mr. Langley at the House, if I fail to 
find Cecilia and her mother. But it is time all this should haye 
an end. Since my father takes upon himself to misrepresent my 
conduct and its motiyes, I must commence my own measures of 
self-defence." 

Lord Chichester of course reckoned upon the false calculation 
that he was master of his own time and seryants. — ^He aniyed 
at home, intending to dress and proceed to the Opera, where he 
had little doubt of finding Cecilia Langley and her mother.— 
But alas ! no yalet was to be found, — no change of dress.— 
Dusty and heated as he was, he must remain ; for his own man, 
understanding that my lord was gone with the Duchess of Wool- 
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^ch on a party of pleasure wliieh tiie newspapers annoonoed, 
and all the world knew, waste end in a ball on board Lord Bid- 
ley's yacht, had taken himself off to the gallery of the Italian 
Opera — ^having the key of my lord's wardrobe in his pooket. 

** Most provoking," cried Lord Chichester, as his groom with 
a tremendous long faoe endeayonred to explain away the mis- 
demeanour. — "At all events, bring round my cab in half an 
hour." 

And he began once more to survey his dirty coat and boots, 
and morning cravat ; and to decide anew that though a matter 
of indifference to him to be seen at the Opera in snoh a costume, 
it might provoke observation were he to enter Lady Mary's box 
in a plight so little respeotfiiL 

What was to be done ? — ^His drawing rooms in Green-street, 
though connected by folding doors, were of moderate dimen- 
sions. But never had his lordship found so much occasion for 
oomplaioing of their limitation, as during the ensuing quarter 
of an hour, which he spent in pacing them with hurried foot- 
steps, reflecting upon the evil constructions the Langleys might 
be putting upon bis conduct. At length he gave a hasty ring 
at the bell, which was answered by a demure looking woman 
servant, who paused a minute before she opened the door, to set 
her cap and curls in order for the unusual honour of speaking 
to my lord ; and another minute after she had opened it, to stare 
with amazement at his lordship's discomposed air and agitated 
gestures. 

" Where is John?" cried Lord Chichester, stopping short, and 
looking the frightened woman full in the face. 
" I thought your lordship had sent him to the stable." 
"And Jem?" 

** Jem ran round to help John, my lord, as it was understood 
your lordship was in a hurry." 
" Then there is not a man in the house ?" 
** N— no, my lord." 

" Send for a locksmith, and let him break open my wardrobe 
and drawers." 

" Till Jem oomes back, my lord, I haven't got nobody to send. 
— ^I could go myself, but there wouldn't be nobody to open the 
door to me." 

He was forced, therefore, to take patience, and when an hour 
afterwards, Lord Chichester stepped from his cabriolet at the 
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entrance to ^e Opera, he had the gratifioation of refleotuig that 
he had overcome a host of those minor obstacles which exercise 
80 absurdly forcible an influence over the conduct of daily life. 

In a moment, he was in the lobby. 

" Open Eoman twenty !" said he to the boxkeeper, to whom 
his x>erson was well known. And never had Lord Chichester 
issued that order on any previous night of the season, with a 
voice so husky with emotion, or a desire so ardent to refresh his 
eyes with a sight of the sweet smiles of Cecilia Langley. He 
seemed to feel, by anticipation, the charm of a rapid glimpse at 
her profile as she sat with her face turned towards the stage, 
changing gradually to a full view of her graceful figure and 
radiant countenance, attracted towards the door by the sound 
of some person entering. 

He was on the threshold, prepared for this charming vision ; 
when lo ! in the places usually occupied by Lady Mary and her 
daughter, he beheld the full-blown dressy figure of Mrs. Crouch« 
end the malicious face of Lady Meliora Chichester. 

Mechanically recoiling, he would gladly have retreated, as 
&om any other box into which he had entered by mistake ; 
when the familiar salutations of the two ladies recalled him to 
himself. 

"My sister insisted upon my using her box to-night," said 
Lady Meliora, in explanation of her unaccustomed presence^ 
'* Not that I am under any particular obligation to her for the 
civility; for Cecilia was not well enough to admit of their 
coming." 

'' Miss Langley indisposed ?" exclaimed Lord Chichester. 

"Nothing alarming, I fancy," replied Lady Meliora, while 
Mrs. Crouch noted his agitation with a sneer. " She is not very 
•strong, and they have racketed her to death, in pursuance of 
the odious system of making an exhibition of a girl during her 
first season, in every quarter of the market." 

" But surely there can be no object in showing off Miss Lang- 
ley, if, as report asserts, she is engaged to young d'Ewes of 
Betohingham Priory ?" observed Mrs. Crouch, amused to perceive 
that Lord Chichester's cheeks were losing every vestige of colour. 

" I have not the honour of being in my sister's confidence," 
observed Lady Meliora. " But I should think there was no 
truth in the rumour. For instead of hurrying down to Langley 
next month, as usual, they are going abroad.' 



*» 
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" Going: abroad^" reiterated the amazed Lord Chicliester. 
*' To the Briinnen of Nassau, I suppose ; or some other place 
which Murray's Ghiide books haye written into fashion." 

"No, thejare going to Switzerland, to winter probably in 
Italy." 

. ** To winter in Italy ?" gasped Lord Chichester, in utter aston- 
ishment ; and he now recollected some person at the Greenwich 
dinner haying mentioned that the eyening papers contained a 
report of Mr» Morison Langley's being about to retire from the 

xepresentation of ^shire ; which, at the time, he had denied 

on his own authority, as manufactured for political purposes by 
the opposition journals. But if it were a true bill ^ 

On reooyering himself sufficiently to stir, he found that Mrs. 
Crouch was addressing him ; while the cunning eye of Lady 
Meliora fixed itself scrutinizingly upon his moyements. 

''If I had seen you yesterday, Lord Chichester, I think I 
should haye yentured to offer you my congratulations," said the 
widow, with a knowing smile. 
" Your congratulations i" 

" We understood you were on the eye of marriage with Lady 
Alioia de Wendoyer. The report has been preyalent for this 
week past. But when I wished Mr. Chichester joy of the match, 
yesterday, he told me with such an angry face there neyer had 
been the slightest foundation for the rumour, that I saw some 
mystery was in the case ; and to-day, all the world has got it 
that she is engaged to your sister's flame. Prince Massimo 
Mazzini, and intends to marry him at the risk of being disin- 
Jberited by her father." 

" My uncle John was quite correct in his assertion, that there 
was neyer more than common acquaintanceship between myself 
and Lady Alicia, and neyer so much, between my sister and 
Mazzini. I could almost yenture to add an assurance," he con- 
tinued, (haying of late reoeiyed a hint from Johnny Chichester 
respecting the projects of his Mend Lord Grandison), "that 
Lady Alicia is as little likely to become a Neapolitan Princess, 
as I to haye the honour of becoming her husband." 

Lord Chichester now made a hasty exit, without leaying time 
to Lady Meliora for further inquiries; and by the time he 
reached the lobby, recollected nothing of the conyersation, 
.«xcept that Miss Langley was said to be indisposed, and the 
innily <m tiiie eye of going abroad. 
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" Sorely it is not too late to call in Eaton-Btinaro !'^ imitiiii&*6d 
ke. ** It is not yet half-past ten. At all events I will make the 
attempt. If I could bat have five minutes' conyersatiaa mHi 
Lady Mary, my mind would be at ease." 

On arriving at the Langley's door, however, he received tibe 
answer which, for ten days past, had so often greeted him on 
the same spot. " Lady Mary was not at home." 

*' That is, not visible," rejoined Lord Chichester, " for I know 
that Lady Mary and Miss Langley are in the honse." 

" Her ladyship gave orders, my lord, Ihat no person should be 
admitted." 

" Take up my name," persisted Lord Chichester, " and say I 
wish to speak with Lady Mary, for a few minutes, upon urgent 
business." 

The butler, too civil a man to exclude from the house a near 
relative of his lady whom he had been accustomed to see so 
warmly welcomed at Langley Park, now invited poor Chichester 
into his master's room, to wait for her ladyship's answer* 

To wait, however, was a trial beyond the young^ man's 
patience at such a moment; and wi^ the same impetuosity 
which had caused him to have his wardrobe broken open, he 
followed the servant straight into the drawing-room, just as 
Lady Mary was meditating a phrase not too harsh, in which to 
convey her refusal. 

" Dearest Lady Mary, pray forgive me for intruding at this 
late hour," said he, concluding £rom the sudden closing of the 
back drawing-room door, that his cousin had made her escape. 
" But I could not rest without hearing, from your own lips, that 
Miss Langley's indisposition is not of a serious nature." 

" You concluded from our not going to the Opera, that Cissf 
was iU, I suppose," replied Lady Mary, motioning him to sit 
beside her on the sofa, in the very place which her daughter's 
work-box on the table before it showed to have been just quitted 
by Cecilia. "But there is nothing the matter' but idleness. 
Having no particular inducement to go, I lent the box to my 
sister." 

At any other moment, Chichester would perhaps have laid the 
flattering unction to his soul, that his absence at Greenwich had 
not been without its influence in producing Miss Langley's reso- 
lution. As it was, he hastened to reply, " Since my cousin is at 
home, then, and well, perhaps, dear Lady Mary, you wiU albw 
me to see her ? We haye floaroely met these ten days." 
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A digfht tinge of colour trayersed Lady Mary's cheeks. 
" Cecilia has retired for the night," said she. ** We will not tax 
her laziness so far, as to ask her to come down again." 

" You must, — ^indeed you must,'* said Lord Chichester, with 
increasing emotion. " I have heard to-night some news which 
aeems to threaten the happiness of my life; and shall not he 
happy till I haye expressed to my cousin witk my own lips — " 

" You may safely confide to me anything you wish to have 
mentioned to her," interrupted Lady Mary. " Though we haye 
not met lately quite so much as usual, I trust, Chichester, it is 
unnecessary for me to remind you of the imlimited confidence 
that exists between myself and my daughter." 

"I am so fully aware of it»" he replied, ''that I tremble at 
the strange coldness of your manner to-night ; because conyinced 
that eyery change of your sentiments is shared by Cecilia." 

Lady Mary, touched by the despondency of his tone, was on 
the point of disclaiming any change of manner or sentiments 
towards him; when prudence warned her to forbear* Better 
that his impressions should remiain as they were. 

" One thing, at least, I would rather learn from your lips than 
hers," said Chichester, leaning both his arms on the table, and 
fixing his eyes intently upon the countenance of Lady Mary. 
"Is it true, that you are going abroad ^ That you meditate 
passing the winter on the continent V 

" We haye just made arrangements for a tour* Augustus, I 
conclude, acquainted you with our plans ?" 

" No I he has ungenerously conspired with the rest of you to 
keep me ignorant of all that so nearly concerns my happiness," 
said Lord Chichester. " You haye treated me, on this occasion, 
as if you supposed me indifferent to your absence or presence,— 
or rather (why should I affect further reserye) } — as if you were 
not aware that my whole existence is wrapt up in the well-being 
of Cecilia, and that unless I see her in the full enjoyment of 
health and happiness, life has nothing to .offer me. Dear Lady 
Mary! with all your penetration— all your sensibility — you 
cannot haye failed to notice the struggles of my mind. You 
cannot but be aware that the dread of my father's opposition has 
alone preyented my throwing myself at your feet and asking you 
for the hand of your daughter." 

Yainly had Lady Mary attempted to stop him in the midst of 

.these passionate declarations. Though her eyes filled with tears 

and her lips quiyered with emotion^ sh* Idt that sh9 was com- 
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mitting: her own dignity and Mr. Langley's, by 8anoti(ming 
declarations whicli she was certain would excite the displeasure 
of Lord Chichester's family. 

** I cannot listen to this, my dear Chichester !" cried she, 
affectionately returning the pressure of his hand. *'Let it 
suffice that, as a friend, and kinsman, you are dear as ever to 
us all, and that, had your family been disposed to receive my 
daughter as she is intitled to be received, there is not a man on 
earth to whom we would sooner have given her than to 
yourself." 

" Thanks, thanks, at least for that admission,'* said Lord 
Chichester. 

" But your father has distinctly apprized us of the ambitious 
views he entertains for his son. Do not interrupt me ; I acquit 
you, — ^we all from the first acquitted you, of participation in his 
plans. What I have still to tell you, is, that were Lord Delmaine 
now to withdraw his objections, after the bad spirit he has 
shown towards us, nothing would induce me to withdraw mine. 
I do not choose my daughter to be tolerated in any family. I 
do not choose one so gifted, and (permit me to say so) one whose 
alliance is courted by families the equals of your own, to be 
accepted as an act of concession. Dearly as I love you, Chichester, 
I should feel that, under all the circumstances, Cecilia was 
degraded by becoming your wife." 

" I should feel so too," said Lord Chichester, " unless I were 
enabled to secure to her, with my whole heart and the devotion 
of my future life, every consideration and every honour which 
my wife has a right to claim. Unless my father and mother 
were disposed to render her the amplest justice, I do not even 
desire to see her set foot in Chichester Court. But in order to 
claim this at their hands, should I not first obtain my cousin's 
sanction ?" 

" To what end, my dear Chichester, would you obtain from 
this poor girl, avowals of attachment which can never tend to 
good ? It will but embitter the future days of both, to know 
that a mutual affection exists, which would have insured your 
happiness, but for the interested views of your family ? No ! 
There mtist be no further interviews. I have to reproach my 
own imprudence in promoting an intimacy likely to produce 
years of wretchedness for both. But here let it end. I ask it 
of you as a fEtyour,--! ask it of yon as a Mend>— 'I ask it as 
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Cecilia's mother, — do not endanger her happiness by rendering: 
submission to the will of her parents too painful a task. In a 
fortnigrht, we shall have quitted England. On our return, I 
trust you will be able to meet as usual ; aware that a nearer 
union is impossible, and contenting yourselves with the friendly 
regard of earlier years.** 

" Of earlier years !" impatien^y exclaimed Lord Chichester. 
" As well expect us to become boy and girl again ! I had hoped 
for kinder consideration at your hands. You absolve me, 
dearest Lady Mary, of all participation in my father's offences, 
yet treat me as though they originated with myself !" 

" If your accusation were just, I should not now be listening 
to it," replied Lady Mary, " contrary to an express agreement 
with my husband. Mr. Langley is of opinion that no possible 
contingency can bring about, with honour and satisfaction to 
all parties, a nearer conifexion between his family and that of 
Lord Delmaine." 

" A rasher and less kind decree than I should have expected 
of him !" cried Lord Chichester ; " and I beg him to believe — " 
" Whatever it be, beg it him in person," interrupted Lady 
Mary, " for I do not offer myself as negotiator between you. 
If you were likely to become my son-in-law," continued Lady 
Mary, with a smile, " you would not dispute my authority ; and 
I appeal to you, with the same reliance I should in such a case, 
to' shake hands with me, and leave the house." 

"Such an appeal you well know to be irresistible!" cried 
Lord Chichester, " since you bid me, I must go, — must go with- 
out seeing Cecilia, — without accomplishing half that I feel I 
ought to have achieved. Good night, dearest Lady Mary." 

Lady Mary shook his hand affectionately ; and having hastily 
rung the bell, tried to push him towards the door, fancying 
that she heard a light footstep enter the adjoining room. " Be 
here at one o'clock, to-inorrow," said she, seeing him safe to the 
head of the stairs, " when I promise you an interview with my 
husband." 

The anxious mother did not breathe freely till the cab had 
driven from the door, and all fear was at an end of an inter- 
view so dangerous to both parties, in the excited state of their 
feelings. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

H<m ezoellenfly composed to that mind wbloh showt* thoo^ "without 
Oftentation, high erected thoughts, seated in a heart of oonrtesy-, and a 
heluviour so noble, as glres beaotj to pomp, and majesty to adTersity. 

Sib p. Smuxr. 

TttB following day, about the hour whicli hinds and astro- 
nomeM oall mid-day, and i^quenters of London baU-rooms, 
morningr, Lord Grandison was just betaking himsdf for the 
examination of some parliamentary petitions to his morning- 
room OTerlooking the park, f^uente^at that hour only by the 
awkward squad of the footguards undergoing its drill under a 
burning sun, children pursuing their balls and butterflies, and 
nurserymaids pursuing their flirtations, in addition to a flock 
of dingy sheep trained to diet upon soot as Are eaters at fairs to 
swallow molten lead ; when, to his surprise, on entering his 
shady library, he 'found Johnny Chichester seated cozily in his 
fsTourite arm-chair. 

*' Why the deuce didn't you come in to breakfast, my dear 
fellow }** cried the earl, extending a flnger to him. " There 
was some capital Finnon haddock. Come in, now. You shall 
have some hot tea in a moment." 

" Thanks. I haye breakfasted these three hours. I did not 
join you ii^ the breakfast-room, because I wanted to talk to you 
on business, — ^to talk to you alone." 

''Talking on business with me before Alice, is much the 
same as talking alone," said Lord Gbandison,- taking a seat 
beside Johnny. " For the poor girl is so absorbed in her little 
affairs, that she has no ears for common occurrences. But 
what's the matter, my dear Johnny ? You look as if your own 
little affairs were great ernes just now." 

" Ko ! 1 am only puzzled how to bring out something which I 
came here expressly to say, and which I think I am very likely 
to go away without mentioning." 

" Hesitate about saying anything to me that you want me 
to know ?— Come, come ?" 
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** I haya been, refleotmg, ever since I was woke out of my 
sleep this morning at eight o'clock, by a young gentleman des- 
perately in love, how much human happiness is lost in this 
world, for want of energy and frankness ;— for want of some 
honest man's daring honestly to explain the truth to some other 
honest man." 

** Don't keep me in suspense ! If it was young Langley come 
to ccmfide to you an attachment to Alice, speak out at once. 
For, by Jove ! if the young fellow don't cut the matter short, 
and make his proposals, I shall be obliged to propose to him 
myself. I can plainly see that the poor girl is beginning to 
worry herself into a fever." 

*'No I It was not Augustus, — on which chapter, I will ex- 
plain myself when I have done with this." 

** Double reason, then, that you should make haste, for I am 
on tenter-hooks !" 

" In one word, then, have you not on your rent roll, an estate 
called the Wilsmere property, lying in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Chichester Court ?" 

" Why surely, my dear J<^mny, you are not come to me as 
the emissary of that sneaking fellow, Delmaine ? You are not 
concerning yourself thus deeply for your ass of a nephew ?" 

*' For a fine young fellow of a grand-nephew. Lord Chi- 
chester." 

"Has the. world then for once guessed truly ^ Surely the 
silly fellow does not want to marry Alicia ?" 

" No more than to marry Madam Bennet. He has an attach- 
ment elsewhere." 

" So much the better. But about High Wilsmere ?" 

"It appears to be an object of vast importance to the 
Delmaines. They are meditating improvements on their pro- 
perty, which cannot be carried into effect unless this land of 
yours can be brought within their ring fence." 

" Lord Delmaine wants, in short, to purchase the property, 
as he has been wanting for the last thirty years. And, by 
Jove ! I would as soon sell it to old Nick ! In the first place I 
intend to keep it, for it is a thriving estate. In the next, even 
if on the eve of disposing of it, I would give it under price, to 
a stranger, rather than oblige Lord Delmaine, who has been the 
most contentious, troublesome, disagreeable neighbour, that ever 
man was cursed with. I have had more squabbles submitted 

s 2 
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to my arbitration between his agrent and mine, than iifl^ 
arisen on all tbe rest of my estates put together. He has 
harassed my tenants, thwarted them by all sorts of shabby 
persecutions, thrown them into prison for petty thefts, of wbich 
upon trial they 'were instantly acquitted, branded respectable 
men as poachers, shut up pathways, set dog spears— Johnny, 
my dear fellow, where are you going ? " 

** Away. You bad me disclose to you what I came here to 
tell. And instead of listening to an end, you favour me with 
a catalogue of Delmaine's high or rather low crimes and misde- 
meanours, which I know by heart, and which have nothing to 
do with the matter." 

"How can you say they have nothing to do with the 
matter," cried Lord Grandison, reseating him by force in the 
reading chair, " when you ask me to let him have the Wilsmere 
estate?" 

** I am not aware of haying asked anything of the kind ; 
inasmuch as I am ready to go on my iuiees to you to dispose of 
it to another person." 

** I don't want to sell it, as I told you before. But if the 
acquisition be an object to any real friend of yours, my dear 

Johnny— 7 
" And of yours," interrupted Johnny. 

" I am ready to come to terms. But I have a regard for my 
Wilsmere tenants, and would not turn them oyer to an indiffe- 
rent landlord. Who is your man ?" 

" Morison Langley." 

" Langley ? Then I do want to sell it. Why didn't you 
explain this at first? Nothing in this world would give me 
greater pleasure than an opportunity of obliging Langley." 

'* Then half my cares are dispersed to the winds." 

" Wont you fayour me with the other half ?« Perhaps I may 
lend you a helping hand to get rid of t?iem,** 

'* Why, as the Irishman said, the other is the biggest half of 
the two." 

** But, if I may ask you without indiscretion," resumed Lord 
Grandison, " what makes my sensible friend Langley coyetous 
of an estate more than thirty miles distant from his property; 
and at a moment when (I tell it you in strictest confidence) his 
affairs are said to be embarrassed ? I had a letter t'other day 
from my ■ o hire agent, who, among other matters of goasqp, 
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Kofaxred. to the report of Langley's retirement from the repre- 
sentation of the county ; stating, that at some dinner he was at 
the preoeding week, with the Mayor of -■ — (Threlkeld, I 
think ifl his name), nothing was talked of but. the dash the * 
Morison Langleys were cutting in town, and the necessity 
iinder which it would place them to screw up their tenants." 

" As you are aware, of your own knowledge, that they have 
cut no dash in town, you might surmise, of you own supposi- 
tion, that their affairs are not in an embarrassed state. Some 
enemy has raised the report, and a yery injurious one it has 
proved to Langley ; for the friends of Lord HaUdown have 
actually been canvassing the county, under the impression of 
Langley' s retirement." 

** He does not retire then ?" 

" Would he be on the eve of such a step, without a hint to 
yourself, one of his earliest and dearest friends } He is simply 
going to spend, in a foreign tour, the months he usually passes 
at Langley-park ; and this, knowing that a man of his habits 
will be lost on the continent, and his county lost without him, 
I am anxious to prevent by the negotiation I have just proposed 
to you." 

" Don't perplex me any more with your enigmas, my dear 
Johnny, there's a good fellow ! " cried Lord Grandison. " We 
are not acting a farce, and trying to puzzle the public about 
the denouement. Tell me, in plain English, what possible 
connexion there can be between Langley's going abroad and 
my cession of the Wilsmere estate ? " 

" Do you remember my mentioning to you, some weeks ago 
that Delmaine had set his mind — " 

" He has none." 

" Had set his heart, then — " 

"He has none." 

"Who is the quibbler now, pray?" cried Johnny, laughing; 
" that Delmaine was fully determined, then, {fhat phrase you 
will perhaps allow to pass) to have Lady Alicia for a daughter- 
in-law ? You said ' no,' loud enough to have been heard from 
here to Belgrave Square ; and the young folks appear to have 
been as littie inclined for the match as yourself. Now, as I 
never suspected Delmaine of taste enough to appreciate the 
merits of our darling Alice, I was naturally inclined to find 
o\^t what m&4e him sq anxious for the wc^tch ; for, after all, her 
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f oitane depends upon your caprice ; and a fine yonng fellow like 
Chichester, who is sure of a tolerably rich earldom, is also sore 
of his market." 

'* Certainly, Lord Chichester is entitled to make an excel- 
lent match. But it must not be with a daughter of mine." 

"On going further into the matter, I discoyered, as I 
expected, that Delmaine knew nothing of Lady Alicia; and 
that his sole object in forwarding the marriage, was to secure a 
better view from his dining-room windows at Chichester court. 
Provided his son marry the Wikmere estates, he does not care 
whether they are the dower of a Lady Alicia de Wendover or a 
Princess of Otaheite ! " 

" The beast ! I beg your pardon, my deer Johnny ! " cried 
Lord Grandison. " But if he were your own brother, I couldn't 
help saying as much." 

*' And now, do yon see through my projects T' cried Johnny, 
drawing nearer to his friend, and looking into his face' for a 
correspondent gleam to the benerolent smile irradiating his own 
countenance. 

" You want me to sell Wilsmere to Morison Langley," said 
Lord Grandison, slowly and musingly, '* not, I hope, to carry it 
into the Chichester family by a match between Augustus and 
that lump of languor and afiSectation, Lady Charlotte?" 

" You are amazingly thick this morning, my dear Gtran !" 
retorted Johnny. " Why should I do the lad so ill a turn, 
when the dearest hope I have on earth is to see him married, 

sooner or later, to the daughter of poor the daughter of 

my friend," said he, correcting himself. 

" Ay, ay, I see it all now !" cried the Earl. " Chichester im a 
better fellow than his father, as you always told me. Chichester 
is to marry that sweet creature of Lady Mary's. The very 
wife to improve his bitter race. A charming person. Beside 
my brilliant girl, she always puts me in mind of moonlight, 
contrasted witb sunshine. And so he really wants to marry 
Cecilia Langley ? " 

" And not the less, perhaps, that his father will not hear of 
the match. My sister and her husband oppose it too ; because 
pretty well aware of the disparaging sentiment entertained by 
the Delmaines. Of the Langleys, however, I have hope. For 
I know that next to their own children, they are fonder of 
Chichester than of any mortal living. It is only Lord D^am? 
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whom I see no ohanoe of propitUtiiig* imleM the bride oan 
manage to make her curtsey to him with the titles of the Wils- 
mere estate in her hand." 

" And so she shall, by Jove !" cried Lord Grandison, heartily. 
** I am thankful for being able to oblige a family I prize so 
highly as Langley's. I will speak to my man of business this 
yery morning. Ever3rthing shall be instantly put in hand. 
Belmaine offered me £18,000 for the property because it was an 
object to him, and he was willing to give a fancy price. But 
the real yalue Httle exceeds twelye, two of wliich we will sink 
in talking about it to Langley. So that, as the offer may come 
to him more Ugreeably from you than me, tell him that for 
ten thousand, paid in any way that suits him, Wilsmere is 
his." 

" Stop a bit, stop a bit !" cried Johnny Chichester, spreading 
out both hands, as if to arrest the galloping progress of the 
£arl. " You are now going as much too fast, as just now you 
went too slow. Langley has neyer expressed the smallest 
desire to purchase the estate ; and though his affairs are not, as 
your agent and Threlkeld the Mayor assert, embarrassed, I 
doubt whether he could produce the sum in question, till old 
Lady Conyngsby makes her exit. Thus stands the case! 
Chichester was with me,, this morning, at peep of day. The 
lad knows I htfV'e the greatest regard for him, and that Cecilia's 
happiness is no less dear to me, and consequently, came to 
confide his sorrows to my nightcap. Half that he told me, I 
was too heayy asleep to understand. But by the time I was 
wide awake, he had reached the fact that, after an explanation 
last night with my sister, in which she referred him to an appoint- 
jnent with Morison Langley for this day, he iiroceeded straight 
to his father ; found the earl just returned £rom a public dinner 
which he had attended only because the Duke of Ancaster was 
in the chair, whom he takes eyery opportunity of meeting, by 
way of preying to the world that he entertains no enmity 
towards the Lord Lieutenant !" 

*' A bad moment for a domestic scene,*' said the earl, laughing. 
*' Think of the fiunes of Cape Madeira, Bucellas, home-brewed 
Champagne, and red-ink in Bordeaux bottles ; to say nothing 
of the indigestion produced by ox-tail soup that woxdd glue 
together a man of war, and a saddle of mutton as hard to swal- 
low as if maAufaotared by Laurie." 
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" Reckless of all tbis," pursned Jolumy Ghicheaterr " HiMSiy^ 
fellow sat down, and had his say put wil^ his father : Mating 
that, if he could obtain Cecilia from her parents, he woold marry 
her ont of hand ; to which his father replied, that the match 
should cost him disinheritance of every guinea and acre in hi« 
power to alienate ; — adding in so many words, that it had bee& 
the object of his life to add the Wilsmere property to his estates ; 
that if his son had any x>ersonal repugnance to Lady Alicia, you 
had another daughter almost on the verge of womanhood, for 
whose dowry, if proposals were made in time, that partioular 
estate could be reserved." 

" Curse the fellow's impudence !" cried Lord Grandison, in 
the greatest indignation. '* The idea of his sitting there, cutting 
and carving my property, as if it were his own apple pie ; and 
picking and choosing among my girls, as if th^y were fillies at a 
fair!" 

** And yet, you see, J ventured to do pretty nearly the samA 
thing, and you were not displeased." 

" Ay, i/ou ! because my daughters are as dear to you as to 
myself. And because I know that to benefit yourself, you would 
not stoop to pick up a pebble on my estate." 

"WeU! Poor Chichester, as you may suppose, after this 
paternal explosion, did not sleep last night, and determined that 
/should not sleep this morning. Casting his eyes round the 
world, to see if any breathing creature in it cared equally for hi9 
happiness and Cissy Langley's, he pitched upon uncle Johnny 
to be his friend. I suspect the fellow's clothes had not been off 
all night, from the woe-begone figure he cut, when he threw 
himself into a chair by my bedside, and implored me, by all 
that was sacred and all that was sinful, to consider what could 
be done to bring matters about. His first object was to have me 
speak in his favour to Langley. But, lord bless my soul ! on 
points of pecuniary interest, my brother-in-law is so high a 
fellow, that I should as soon think of coaxing down the statue of 
King George from the top of Bloomsbury steeple, as expect 
Langley to descend to play the shabby, for any consideration in 
this world. Will you believe it ? Twenty times, since I dis- 
covered to a certainty that Augustus was over head and ears in 
love with Alice, I have walked into the house in Eaton-squaret 
determined not to leave it till I had given Langley to under* 
stand that the match would satisfy your expectations. Yet alter 
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HtenlAiing^ and hawing, and feeling as if I oonld not look gtraight 
into liis honest faoe, I have walked out again, leaving natters 
as they were." 

"And that is precisely where I don't want them to be left !" 
cried Lord Grandison. " The girl is fretting herself to death ; 
and yet you assure me you are conyinced your nephew is strongly 
attadied t9 her }" 

" As conyinced as that I live ! I don't know whether any- 
thing soft-looking in the cut of my jib seems to qualify me for 
the post of confidant. But all the girls and boys of my acquaint- 
ance seem in league to come and confide their woes to me, as if 
I were; an old woman instead of an old bachelor. Augustus, 
for instance, not daring to acknowledge to his father an attach- 
nient which he knows the pride of Langley would instantly 
oppose, or, if persuaded to sanction it, Which he would ruin 
himself with sacrifices to accomplish, has made up his mind to 
"wait till the death of Lady Conyngsby, before he even names 
the subject to his family." 

** Alicia is mightily obliged to him !" cried Lord Grandison. 
** So that this poor girl, whose affections he has won by showing 
himself to her in his brightest colours, and letting her perceive her 
influence over him, is to remain uncertain whether or no Master 
Augustus will condescend to throw ^e handkerchief, till an 
old woman, who has a^ many lives as a tabby cat, chooses to die, 
and place him in a situation to demand of me, on equal terms, 
what I should rejoice to accord him upon any. This may be 
pride, my dear Johnny, but it is not generosity !" 

" Li my opinion it is rank absurdity !" cried Chichester, ** and 
so I have long been dying to tell them all. But I want courage 
to attack my brother-in-law, on his weak point. And if I were 
not pretty sure that the Conyngsby estate will soon be in their 
hands to—" 

" Who can be sufe of anything of the kind, and who would 
ground their hopes of happiness upon the 'death of a fellow- 
creature ? I tfeU you what, Johnny ! I have, I trust, as much 
proper pride as most men, — ^to say nothing of a little that is tm- 
proper ; (at least I know that, face to face with a fellow like 
your nephew. Lord Dehnaine, I feel as proud as a peacock !) But 
sooner than let two couple of young people intended by heaven 
to constitute each other's happiness, pine away their youth in 
delicate distresses of this contemptible nature, I will put my 
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pride in my pocket; and sinoe Langley wont stir aslep for 
fear I^shonld snppoie he wants to benefit by my fortune, I will 
make the first advances myself, at the risk of haying it supposed 
that I want a husband for my girl. The happiness of life is too 
often frittered away by bondage to conventional forms. On this 
occasion, I will rise superior to them. On this occasion, I will 
reverse all established etiquette, and actually propose to him for 
his son. Let him take the Wilsmcre estate as part of her for* 
tune, and make it Cecilia's dower ; so as to remove the objection 
of the Delmaines. There will be always an equivalent left in 
his hands to settle upon Lady Alicia Langley. My dear Chi- 
chester, if I could live to salute my daughter by that name, I 
should be the happiest old fellow upon earth, Ko farther 
anxieties for Mary or her sister. I should feel at liberty to take 
any fence that suited me, or drink my bottle and a half of claret 
a day, or go up in a balloon, or hazard my life in any way most 
agreeable to me, provided those three girls were in the safe 
keeping of Langley Park. Poor, dear Mary 1 If you did but 
know how dearly my sweet wife loved your sister, and how 
highly she thought of her ! — In Lady Grandison's dying moments, 
as soon as she discovered it was all over with her, she whis- 
pered to me, in the faint, gasping voice which, 'Gk)d knows, 
I shall never forget — * Gbandison, if ever you need advice — ' " 

He could not proceed. — Not from his own emotion, — ^but from 
the ghastly paleness which overspread the countenance of his 
friend. 

** I know not why I should have pained your kind heart by 
adverting to all this," said the earl, '* for you know it as well as 
myself. I was only seeking to excuse, in your eyes, what may 
appear want of delicacy in trying to force my daughter upon 
the acceptance of a family who have made no proposals for her 
hand." 

*' Ton are not going to give me a second edition of Langley, I 
hoi>e?" cried Johnny, attempting to rally his spirits. ''To own 
the truth, I have heard of late among yon so much talk of 
scruples, and delicacy, and proper pride, and self-respeot, and a 
vast deal more fiddle-faddle of that description, that I oould 
almost wish to pass the remainder of my dajrs among my mother's 
cluster of tabbies, whose finest feelings, heaven knows, would 
yanish through a sieve of hop-sack I" 

<* 1^0 1 lam not going to giro you aseoond edition of Langley," 
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replied Lord Grandison ; " but merely the cominoii sense of a 
reasonable being:. All I ask in retnm, is that you should put 
me in a way of conducting matters, not so as to spare my own 
pride, but the feelings of my friend Langley." 

•* You are a noble fellow. Gran !" cried Johnny Chichester, 
shaking him so heartily by the hand as to }iazard dislocation of 
the wrist. " But for that very reason, I must be cautious in 
letting you act upon impulses which I am conscious of haying 
called into existence. Deliberate upon the business at least 
four and twenty hours, before you commit yourself by overtures 
which you might afterwards repent." 

" No," replied the earl, in a graver tone. " I have done 
nothing but deliberate upon it, from the time my daughter was 
of an age to threaten me with a son-in-law. I had rather the 
first overtures came from the Langleys. But as I see they never 
will, let them proceed from me, I leave it to you to explain 
matters to Augustus. Bring him to me, that I may hear from 
bis own lips an explicit declaration of his attachment to Alicia, 
ere I open the matter to his father." 

" Let us lose no farther time, then, in mutual compliments. 
One o'clock, by Jove ! If I hasten down to Eaton-square, I may 
catch him before he goes out. At one, Augustus and Cecilia 
take their German lesson. I shall have no scruple in interrupt- 
ing their studies ; since there seems some chance that this tour 
to the Tyrol, which was to heal so many wounds, will be un- 
necessary." 

** I shall remain at home till four, in hopes of your return," 
repUcd Lord Grandison. '^ After four, you will find me at 
Brookes's." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thoa wilt be like a lorer presentljr. 
And tire the hearer with a book of worda. 
If thou dost lore fair Hero, cheriih her! 

Shaksfbabe. 

It is the misforttme of tliis world's ways, that persons of a 
fine, frank disposition such as Lord Grandison, are too often 
" neighboured by fruit of baser quality ;" and find their generous 
impulses repressed by becoming, every now and then, a prey 
to the craftiness of mankind. But it so hapQcned that, thsough 
life, the Earl had been fortunate in his connexions. As the 
husband of Mary Wilmot, — as the friend of Johnny Chichester, — 
as the father of Lady Alicia de Wendover, — ^he had been sure 
of faithful alliance. 

And now, he was likely to be as fortunate in the choice of a 
son-in-law. Augustus Langley was as single-minded and open- 
handed as himself; incapable of putting an unhandsome con- 
struction on the conduct of others, because himself incapable of 
baseness. Nay, the whole family at Langley Park were worthy 
to become the kindred of those at Grandison House. 

After quitting the earl, Johnny Chichester was lucky m 
meeting his nephew upon the door-steps of his father's house ; 
about to proceed to Soho-square, in search of some elementary 
work which had been just recommended to CeciHa by Herr 
Elinkerfus ; and instead of returning into the house, he took 
his arm, and managed to persuade him that the nearest way 
to Messrs. Treuttel and Wiirtz's was up Park-lane ; a delusion 
which it would have been equally easy to promote had Johnny 
tried to make him believe that Lord Grandison's house lay 
in a short cut between Eaton-square and the Birdcage-walk. 

Long as was the lapse of years since Johnny's heart-pulses 
had quickened, almost to anguish, on approaching the abode of 
Mary Wilmot, he remembered just enough of the power of 
love's young dream, to be aware that he must not at onoe break 
to the young lover the extraordinfuy ohan^ efibete4 iu lus 
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pvospeots by the noble disinterestedness of Lord Orandison. 
But he considered that, between Grosvenor-place and Grosvenor 
Ghite, there was ample space and yerge enough to run through 
the whole ascending scale of passion ; from absolute despair, to 
comfort, hope, joy, rapture, ecstasy ; so that the latter emotion 
might burst forth in all its exuberance, exactly when they were 
knocking at the door of the earl. 

But Johnny did not know what he had undertaken. To break 
afflicting tidings to a friend, by slow degrees, with the tenderest 
attention to the preparation about to strip the mind of its hopes 
and prepare it for tiie worst, was a task of which Johnny was 
fdSij capable ; for it was a labour of loye and mercy. But to 
repress the communication of good news, — ^to let out, drop by 
drop, the milk and honey overflowing in his generous soul, — 
was an act of self-denial beyond him. As he rested his arm on 
his nephew's, and pushed along across the park, as deaf to all 
that was passing around him as he pretended to be wheil 
surrounded by the baleful tongues let loose at the Dowager's, 
his heart expanded while reflecting that the honest one beating 
80 near it was about to be startled by a stroke of happiness 
almost inconceivable. He could scarcely help coming out with 
the truth at once ; at the risk of astonishing the fashionable 
loungers who were beginning to replace the awkward squad 
and the nursery-maids, by seeing Augustus set ofi^, best pace, 
towards Park-lane. He kept lecturing himself into order, lest 
he shoidd smile too broadly while preparing the mind of his 
nephew ; more especially when young Langley, perceiving that 
something unusual was on foot, apostrophized him with the 
most earnest entreaties not to keep him in suspense. 

"What would one give to be two-and- twenty for half-an- 
hour, and as happy as that lad is at this moment !" thought 
Johnny Chichester, when, at the close of his explanations, his 
tearful eyes saw his nephew brush past the servants into Lord 
Grandison's private room. With delicate consideration for the 
£eeUngs of both, he loitered in the hall ; pretending to inquire 
after a cane, or hat, or umbrella, or some lost moveable of that 
description, in order to afford time for the first effusions of 
Joy and sensibility between the Earl and Augustus. By the 
time he saw fit to enter the library, his nephew, still holding 
the hand of his future father-in-law, and with a face glowing 
with delight, was pouring forth in language sufflciently im- 
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passioned to gratify the pride of the most pnnotilioiui of Iftthersi 
the avowal of all he had beea undergoing for the last three 
months ; his jealousies of his cousin, — ^his mortifioatioa at the 
insufficiency of his fortunes, — and his terror lest the sudden 
closing of Lady Gransden's house should have given the signal 
for his final separation from Alicia. 

'* I was heginning to trust," cried he, ** precisely at the 
unlucky moment of poor Lady Gransden's indispositioni that, 
with time, I might effect some impresdon upon Lady Alicia's 
feelings. Every day, my hopes grew stronger, that, even if 
forbidden by my father to pretend to her hand, I should live in 
her recollection as one whose devotion was not wholly unwelcome 
to her, — as one whose friendship, — ^whose society, — she prized. 
And then, suddenly to lose siglit of her ! — To meet her only in 
the mob of a ball-room, where every coxcomb was privileged 
to address her as familiarly as myself; where such puppies 
as Lapwing and Mazzini presumed to follow her with a per- 
tinacity which the dread of giving' her offence or provoking the 
remarks of society, forbad me to imitate. — Oh I Lord Grran- 
dison ! — Contrast the bitterness of such moments, with the joy I 
now experience — " 

" My dear fellow, I have been a lover in my day, — ^we have 
all been lovers in our day V* cried the Earl, turning with a smile 
towards Johnny Chichester, and little ooivjediurijag the full 
application of his words. 

" But you think I have some chance of engaging her affec- 
tions? — ^You assure me that I am not wholly indifferent to 
her ? — ^And above all, you promise to explain to my father that 
this presumptuous act of mine is sanctioned by your kindness }** 
cried Augustus, in great emotion. 

" Compose yourself^ compose yourself, my dear boy," cried 
his uncle, who was himself almost out of his wits for joy. 

" Don't worry him," said Lord Grandison. '* Let him become 
cool and rational by degrees. Tes ! I do undertake, my dear 
Augustus, to exonerate you to the utmost with my Mend 
Langley. I will tell him, if you like, that I chose to have you 
' for a son-in-law, whether you would or no. But remember, I 
answer for nothing about Alicia. All* you want to know of 
her feelings, you must extort from herself. And no doubt she 
is too well educated a young lady, not to arm herself to the 
teeth in the dignity of the sex (that is the pet phrase, isn't 
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it, Jolmny?) agrainst yoiir diacoYeries.-— But oourage, man!— 
Though I leaye you to work your own way, it ia a way, I take 
it, not particular^ thorny ! — So when you have done trembling 
and panting like a hunted hare, and can explain yourself with 
a degree of composure becoming the occasion, we will proceed 
to the drawing-room, and hear what Alicia has got to say 
to us." 

AuguBtus grew calm in a moment. Except that his cheeks 
wete flushed crimson and that his eyes burned almost as 
brightly as those of Miss Helen Hilsby, he resumed his usual 
demeanour to follow the earl up-stairs. Johnny Chichester, 
meanwhile, remained in the library. Dear as they all were to 
him, he had no right to intrude into a circle so sacred as 
that formed by the happi^t of fathers and daughters, and the 
husband who was to perfect their domestic happiness. 

Lord Grandison knew that his daughter was at home, for 
she had appointed to ride with him in an hour. Unluckily, it 
was the time of day at which she habitually received morning 
visitora. But aa there was no carriage at the door, he trusted 
they should find her alone. iH^xcited in his turn by the emotions 
of Augustus, he longed to take his daughter into his arms, and 
breathe a blessing upon the union which he knew would complete 
every wish of her young heart I 

On throwing open the drawing-room door, the first object that 
struck him was Lady Alicia, sitting before a drawing-desk^ at 
which she was completing the copy of a beautiful miniature by 
Petitot, of Mademoiselle de Fontanges, which had been procured 
for her by the officiousness of Massimo Mazzini ; and conceiying 
her to be the sole occupant of the room, he immediately opened 
his mission with " Alice, my darling, I bring you a friend whose 
presence, I trust, will not be unwelcome." 

Prepared to find her betray the utmost emotion at this startling 
announcement, Lord Orandison attributed the blush which in- 
stantly betrayed the excess of her surprise, solely to the appari- 
tion of the young man who was pressing in by his side. But 
Augustus Langley's eyes were more penetrating. Already they 
had detected, lounging on one of the damask sofas, the figure of 
the presimiptuous Italian, who was known to entertain preten- 
sions to the hand of Alicia ! 

On the entrance of the earl, Mazzini started up; and before 
he met Lord Grandison's eye, was advancing with ceremonious 
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politeness to wish liim good momiiig. But tke joy of tlie m6» 
ment had departed for Augustus Langley ! Though fully alive 
to the confusion of countenance with which Lady Alicia ex- 
tended her hand to hid him welcome, he could not help attri- 
buting it to shame at being detected by her father tete-d'tete 
with such a man as Mazzini. 

'*Lady Medwyn has just left me» papa," said she, as if 
aware that her position required explanation and apology. 
" She walked here with Prince Massimo, and has left him while 
she proceeded for ten minutes to Grosvenor-street, to inquire 
after Mrs. Vere, at Sir Henry Windsor's." 
' " Could she not have sent one of the serrants ?" demanded 
Lord Grandison, much displeased. 

" I offered her their services. But she said it was of conse- 
quence she should go herself." 

While the earl attempted to dissemble his black looks, and 
Augustus his blue, under the impression that Lady Alicia was 
simply the victim of one of Lady Medwyn's unscrupulous 
manoeuvres, Massimo, perfectly at his ease, began making the 
agreeable by pointing out to Lord Grandison, in French, the 
exquisite delicacy of Lady Alicia's charming copy of the lovely 
miniature. 

" C^estd mSconnaitre V original!*' cried he with his usual 
conceit. *' On dirait que la plume d^un colibri avail jetS ce» 
nuances imperceptiblee." 

" The beauty of 9. thing that is imperceptible," replied 
the earl in the same language, *' is a thing I don't profess to 
understand. You, my dear prin^^e, seem to comprehend as little 
that your friend, Lady Medwyn, is waiting for you at No. 5, 
Upper Grosvenor-street. She has sent to beg that you will 
instantly join her." 

Mazzini, though surprised, could not venture to look incredu- 
lous. All that remained for him was to take his hat, make his 
bow, and exit. Scarcely had the door closed upon him, when 
the earl burst forth into invectives against the impudence of a 
woman, who, in spite of the coolness with which he had received 
her advances and forborne to invite her to his house, presumed 
not only upon the familiarity of a morning visit, but to leave 
her bundles of rubbish there, like trash deposited in the Pan- 
technicon. 

** I assure you, dear papa, I did my utmost to persuade her 
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to take the prinoe with her on her expedition/^ Bdd Alioia, with 
an earnest blushing face. ** But Lady Medwyn laughed in such 
an unpleasant manner at the idea of my being afraid to keep 
him here till her return, that I did not like to perserere. 
tVilliama informed me you were engaged with visitors in the 
library, or I should have asked you to come and reoeive the 
prince's visit yourself." 

Augustus langley's eotmtenance became still more over- 
clouded. She had ascertained then, that her father was detained 
by an engagelnent ^ when she permitted this impudent foreigner 
to stretch his lazy length upon her sofa, While $he sat painting 
or pretending to paint, as an excuse for permitting his jiresenoe ! 

'* I shall give orders to WilHams n^ to admit eithef of them 
here again v* cried the earl. 

" If you remember, you made me the same promise before !" 
-said Lady Alicia, turning upon her father that open eounte-* 
nance, which nothing but the petulance of a jealoiis lover oouid 
fbr a moment have misdoubted. 

'* I have been so much engaged lately, that I seem to have 
forgotten everythiag!" cried the earl. ** However, mycarea 
as guardian to a gay young lady of eighteen, are, I trust, soon 
to end ; that is, my dear child, if you can persuade yourself to 
confirm to Augustus here, the expectations I have been holding 
out. I will leave him to plead his own cause with you ; pre- 
mising, my dear Alieia, that to see you his wife, and welcomed 
into the family I most esteem on earth, will make me the 
happiest of fathers. ' ' 

Hard that, at such a moment* a single drawback should 
modify the triumph of a lover. Yet so it was, that he would 
gladly have delayed the departure of the Earl of Orandison. 
He dreaded being alone with Alida. He could not pour forth 
his avowals of affection, as he would have done a short time 
before. The frankness of his disposition rendered it impossible 
to conceal his vexation ; and his vexation was of a nature which 
he scarcely liked to make apparent, save in the presence of her 
father. 

Yet when Lord Grandison was really gone, — ^when Alicia, in 
the consciousness of being alone with him, — alone with the man 
so dear to her, and whom she had heard privileged to address 
her as a lover, — ^betrayed in every look evidences of deep and 
womanly feeling) Augustus felt ashamed of his previoaa sas- 

T 
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picions. He thanked heaven that he had not given ihem 
utterance. He thanked heaven that the rising tears and 
varying colour of poor Alicia owed nothing to his injustice. 
But though it was easy to convert her timid blushes into smiles, 
by avowals only half as impassioned as those he had hazarded 
to her father, at such a moment, his eloquence ought to have 
been unimpeded by a single regret or hesitation. 

By degrees, however, he was transported beyond the reach of 
unpleasant retrospection. The innocent beauty of Lady Alicia, 
enhanced by emotions of joy and tenderness, struck him, as if 
seen for the first time. Her tremulous voice, her hand half 
yielded, half withdrawn, her broken words, her grateful allusions 
to the goodness of her father, to her respect for his parents, and 
her affection for his sister, so thoroughly carried him out of 
himself, that the young lover had soon no other thought 
or recollection on earth, than that he was the happiest of the 

human kind ! ' ^ , v -x vi i. 

Though Lord Grandison and Johnny were charitable enougli 
to leave them unmolested a whole hour " to their own liearts' 
most sweet society," the intruders seemed to come too soon for 
Augustus Langley, when, on their entrance Lady Alicia started 
from his side, and flew to throw herself into the arms of her 

fftther. 

The' benediction that faltered on the lips of the carl, as he 
impressed a kiss upon her forehead, saluting almost as a 
bride her whom he loved so dearly as a daughter, was solemn 
and affecting. But there was one present who spoke not;— 
who neither folded her in his arms, nor bad the God of mercies 
preserve her good and happy in her wedded life as in her 
innocent girlhood ; yet whose soul was as tenderly uplifted in 
prayer for her happiness, and whose heart as fondly stirred 
by the interest of her position, as though he had been thrice her 
father !— no tears in poor Chichester's eyes. But the look of 
earnestness with which he regarded her, and the compression 
of his pale lips, afforded some indication of the struggle paasmg 
within. Had he spoken, it would have been to exclaim with 
Knowles's Virginius, 

I never saw you look so like your mother, 
In all my life! 

And the association of ideas, which brought Mary Wilmot 
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I^efiyre him as when, blushing: and weeping, she told him that 
she loved another, brought also a reoognition of the contrast 
between hts position as a rejected suitor, and thai of Augustus 
as sanctioned by the preference of the being dearest to him on 
earth, and the approval of her family. The nature of Johnny 
Chichester was too instinct with human charities to be bus- 
oeptible of envy. But the tie seemed to be drawn closer and 
more painfully round his heart, connecting in solemn unison its 
vivid emotions with the stillness of the grave. Instead of joy 
in the happiness of his nephew, a feeling of sadness and awe 
possessed him. 

It was dinner time before the happy par;fcy were recalled to 
the things of this world. Lord Grandison would not hear of 
losing them. It was too late to return home to dress ; and 
Augustus was anxious not to meet his father and mother till 
the promised explanation had been made by his uncle. He 
accordingly consented to dine in company which, but the day 
before, he would not for worlds have taken the liberty of 
approaching in his morning dress. 

It is scarcely possible to suppose four happier people than 
those assembled that day round the dinner-table of the Earl of 
Ghrandison. Alicia had the eyes of three lovers rather than one, 
fixed upon her radiant face. The father and the father's friend 
regard^ her as she sat there, smiling in her beauty, as the 
merchant may contemplate some fair and richly laden vessel, 
entering the port in safety, after exposure to the storms and 
hazards of the mighty deep. 

Immediately after dinner, Johnny Chichester was .to proceed 
to Morison Langley, whom, as it was Wednesday, he was sure 
to find at home ; leaving Augustus and Alicia to renew the har- 
monious pleasures interrupted at Lady Gransden's ; or, if their 
hearts were too full for music, an interchange of confidences 
" far above singing." To Lord Grandison's mansion was at- 
tached a deep verandah, filled with flowers, and overlooking the 
park ; beside which they sat, enjojdng the fragrance of a deli- 
cious summer twilight, as if the season and the scene were new 
to them. And so they were, — ^revealed for the first time through 
the development of that sixth sense, which owes its existence to 
the sympathy of mutual afiection. 

They had so much to say — so much to confide, — so many little 
previous misunderstandings to dear up, — so many perplexities 
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to oompitre. They sat taUdiig, as if taOdng were for tiie fifst 
time a delight :— then became sil^t, ae if Bilenee had a okann» 
beoanse thus indulged together. Lord Grandison was eooigaged 
in patting upon paper the heads of the arrangements purpoirting 
to enable his friend Langley to render the Wilsmere estate the 
dowry of his daughter ; insisting that» till the death of Lady 
Conyngsby, the maintenanee of the young couple should be le£l 
entirely to himself. While his darling child was engrossed by 
the explanations of the most enthusiastio of loyers^ A# was ab- 
sorbed in the pleasant task of devising all human means ta 
render permanent the ecstasy of the moment. 

The hours glided away. Johnny Ohiohester had pronused to 
return from Eaton- square^ with news of tiie result of his ooay«#« 
sation with his brother-in-law ; nothing doubting that the said 
brother-in-law himself wotld hear him company. But towards 
midnight, a note in Johnny's handwriting was brought i]i# 
stating that, baring been imable to aoeodiplish the intemeWt 
his visit must be deferred till the morrow. 

** 80 much the better !'' they all exclaimed. Their hearla 
were too full to admit of any further accession of joy. The 
morrow would be time enough for its ratification. It was agreed 
only that Alicia should make no disdosures, except in her own 
family, till Lady Mary had been first apprised. The happy pair 
parted at a lato hour, baring made arrangements that an early 
one should unite them again. 

There was still a happiness to be enjoyed, prerious to retiring 
to rest. The second mother, and the motherly attendant, were 
to be enlightened; and though the congratulations of Mrs. 
Bennet and the excellent WaUis were mingled with tears, they 
were tears devoid of bitterness. It was impossible not to admit 
that their darling had made proof of judg;m^t, as her father of 
disinterestedness in her marriage ehoioe. All were content. No 
further fear of the pink draughte ! — ^No need of atnother appeal 
to Sir Lucius ! 

It was the custom of the Earl to have his younger daughters 
and their governess at the breakfast- table, as a meal of a strictly 
domestic kind ; Johnny Chichester being, at that hour, the only 
privileged visitor. Lady Helen and Lady Mary were conse- 
quently on the eager look-out, the following morning, for their 
new brother-in-law. Already, they were fond of him. Augustus 
Langley, the only young man admitted into their oirole, wa^ 
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Mrs. Bennfit had waxed so jocose under the auspicious influence 
of the hour, as to apprize tlusm that Alicia would now cease to be 
fretful, and, above all, cease to reqidre tiie arrival of the packet? 
of pink draughts, t^ey sat listening for the knock of the future 
bridegroom with an impatience scarcely inferior to that of their 
blvfihing sister. 

" We nmy as well €»*der breakfiast. Augustus will be here 
before it is over," said Lord Grandison, who, on the strength of 
bis son-in-law's (mnouncement that he should be there as the 
oloek etruck ten, had hurried the ceremonial of dressing, and 
been sitting for three quarters of an hour ; trying to fancy him- 
self eniiued with the leading arti<^ of the leading papers. But 
he bad exhausted aU--ev^i the advertisements. He knew what 
*• Oabdeits op Edbh ," and ** Paltadian SxETrcnmBS,*' were to 
be sold ; — on what day the exhibition dosed — as well as the 
names of the last grim heroes added to the gallery of Madame 
Tussaud. There was nothing for it, but to lay down the Times, 
end take up his cup of tea. But he was in too high spirits, and 
too convinced that five minutes more would bring Augustus 
Langley to occupy the seat left vacant for him between Alicia 
ftnd Mary, not to indhlge in the pleasure of quizzing his anxious 
girl on the degeneracy of the lovers of the age. 

*' In my time," said he, " one would not ^ave hazarded being 
half a minute after the hour of rendezvous, (to say nothing of a 
first r^idezvoue like this), to gain the empire of China !" 

Encouraged by Lady Alicia's sntiles and blushes, he continued, 
for a time, to amuse himself with these sallies. But when the 
bteak£ut, kindly prolonged to favour the tardy truant, at length 
wore to a elose without the appearance of Augustus, he ceased 
to banter her. Her nniles grew fainter, her blushes paler. She 
was evidently anxious. 

They adjourned to the drawing-romn. At last her anxiety 
grew so apparent, that her father, though pretending to be angry 
with her, was in reality almost angry with young Langley. On 
fttch an ooeaeiim, there oould be no pretext for want of punc- 
tuality. His permanent duty was in Park^lane. 

A sudden apprehension glanced into the mind of the earl. If 
Langley should have persisted in his objections, — should have 
refused his eons^iti — should have forbidden the young man to 
puaue his suit ?^The fond father's heart was instantly depressed i 
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To remove the generous soraples of snoh a maiL us -Leliglesr, 
migrht be a work of time fatal to the health and happiness of 
Alicia. He resolved to know the worst, by hastening to a oon- 
saltation with Johnny Chiohester. 

Already, however, Johnny had lefb home, and left no message. 
He was probably gone to Eaton-square, to pursue his family 
consultation with his brother-in-law. Thither, it was impoft- 
sible for Lord Grandison, under existing circumstances, to follow 
him. Reluctantly, therefore, he returned to Park-lane ; and 
scarcely had he entered the hall, when a letter was placed in his 
hands by Williams, superscribed in the handwriting of Augustus 
Langley. 

The nature of the contents, if not the exact purport, mlglit 
be inferred from the vehemence with which, after rushing into 
his own room, Lord Grandison dashed down his hat upon the 
table, and bad the underbutler, who had pryingly followed him 
on pretence of taking it from his hands, be gone about his 
business. 

His face was pale as death, his hands almost clenched, as im- 
mediately on Williams' departure, he began with hurried foot- 
steps to pace the room. 

Rejected ! — Rejected without an expression of regret, — almost 
without a semblance of courtesy ; not by the uncompromising 
father, — not by the disinterested family— but by Augustus him- 
self, — ^by the lover, the bridegroom— the husband ! — ^Rejected in 
the most formal terms. As if those who last night parted as 
though parting were soon to be a forgotten word between them, 
were to meet for the future as strangers ! 

As strangers ? No ! not as strangers ! It was written in the 
face of the earl that they must meet as enemies. What ? — His 
daughter— his sweet girl, — his pride, — ^his glory, — cheated out 
of an avowal of her maidenly tenderness, simply to gratify the 
pride, or he knew not what other evil passion, of the Langleys? — 

How was he to accost Alicia ? — ^What should he say to hw ? — 
** My child ! the man whom yesterday I told you to take to your 
love and reverence, has proved a heartless egotist. Disdain 
him — ^forget him — ^love another I" As if the gift of the affections 
were resumable at will, like some x>oor trinket exchanged in the . 
hours of giddy pastime. Or must he avow the truth ? — ^Must he 
tell her tha{ it was herself who was disdained, — herself who was 
to be forgotten, — herself who was to be sacrificed to one more 
accordant with the taste of the Langley feunily ^— 
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'^Fortnnately for the reason of Lord Grandison, Johnny CMohes- 
ter at that moment entered the room. But was everything con- 
nected with that house ordained to sadden transformation? 
Chichester, who usually arrived there with footsteps light as his 
heart, — who came to enliven and he enlivened in the atmo- 
sphere of a spot more like home to him than his own, — ^nay, who 
(»ily the preceding night had left it with a jest on his lips, now 
made his appearance like a man risen from the grave ; and 
flung himself into a chair, as if unequal to the task of salutation. 
No need to advert to the contents of the letter that lay on the 
table ! — The earl discerned, in a moment, that his friend was as 
deeply affected as himself. 

'* I see you know all !" was the first ejaculation of Chichester, 
in a voice almost inaudible. " That your horror and indigna- 
tion are equal to my own, I cannot doubt. Let me entreat you, 
my dear Grandison— " 

The earl woiQd not hear him to an end. Anticipating an 
appeal to his feelings in favour of Augustus Langley, he burst 
forth with — " Not a word in his defence ! — ^If it had been his 
father—his mother, — ^if it had been any one save him to whom 
that precious girl avowed last night her attachment, — I could have 
forgiven it. A cold-blooded scoundrel ! — He whom I loved as a 
son,— whomlprized — whom — whom— a cold-blooded scoundrel 1" 
— ^Lord Grandison's indignation, gradually stimulated by his 
reminiscences, was now wholly beyond control. 

** I don't ask you to forgive him. But forgive me, at least, 
for pitying the poor boy !" muttered Johnny Chichester, scarcely 
able to raise his eyes to those of his friend. 

" Pity him ? — Curse him !" cried Lord Grandison, white with 
rage, as he once more cast his eyes over the cold measured 
phrases of the letter. 

*' Curse rather those who invented this infamous slander I" 
muttered Johnny, in the same subdued tone. " But curse them 
as I do, in the depths of your heart." 

'* Slander f" reiterated the earl, a new light brightening his 
perplexity and kindling in his eyes. 

"Have you no idea,— is that dear girl able to afford you no 
hint, by which you may trace the originators of this detestable 
He?" persisted Johnny, unaware of the cautious tone of his 
nephew's letter. 

** Tell me," cried Lord Grandison, throwing himself on a chair 
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bendehisfrifitid* aai ooatBkuoi:liiiii«^mtb^ 
to reaohi by indireot means, the heart of the mystery which ht 
WW was Qouoealed from him { '* tell me, Chichester ! How hmg 
hare you iuiowii this } In what manner did Laafley wivMb it 
to you?" 

"Last nii^t,— with the ntmiNrt feeUngri thoogh vith the 
utmost frankness/' replied /ohnny. *' I did not oti^ atteiiipt 
to explain your projects to him. The moment J mtered the 
rootn, he accosted me with an expression of sympathy in your 
distress and mortification. And when J assnred him that I had 
just quitted you» neither distressed nor mortified, he expressed 
so much doubt whether *you could be aware of what had hop* 
pened ;' that I was fain to ask what had happened of su^ mys- 
terious nature^ Then it was that the story of Alim's elopement 
with this blackguard foreigner, was explained to mo* It was 
useless to declare, that so far £rom having eloped« she was nt 
that momsnt drinking tea in Park-lane. Langley admitted 
that every <m.e was aware of her return home ; that it was only 
to be regretted everyone should be equally aware of h^ having 
absented herself. Of t/oUf my dear Grandison, he spoke in terms 
of the most ajSfectionate concern." 

** 0/ me ?— What the devil matters it how he spoke of me, 
after Wving dared te vilify and traduce my ehild !" cried the 
frantic earl. ** You are quite sure, Johnny, that after this ex- 
planation, you did not give him the slightest hint of the natare 
of your business with him r" 

* * Unite sure. Do you suppose that, under such eixcumstances, 
I would so commit you?" 

'* It is dear then that the father goes fomothing in the insult 
I have received. The act of rejection rests solely on the head of 
Augustus Langley." 

" My dear Grandison ! in what a situation would you place 
me, by compelling me te become that boy's aeouserl" cried 
Chichester, earnestly. 

'* You need not anwer me. The fact speaks for itself, and he 
shall speak for himseK !" cried the earl, starting up and seizing 
his hat. 

"You are not going to humiliate yourself, and our poor in- 
jured girl, by an altercation with him?" cried Johnny, rising 
to detain him. 

" An lUteiroation with him f - 1— Alicia's father ?— No !--There 
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is but one mode in which we caa eyer meet agam. The where 
and when, I leave to the adjustment of others." 

"My dear Grandison, be calm !" 

" Calm 1 — ^when the bitterest insult has been flimg in the face 
of my innocent child ?" cried Lord Qrandison. 

" Consider," remonstrated J<^ny, clinging to his arm, "that 
a hostile encounter between you, would only aggravc^te the evil, 
— only tend to disseminate the scandal, — only serve to increase 
the distress of this unhappy girl, — only tend, perhaps, to deprive 
her of her lawful protector against future wrong. For her sake, 
if not for your own^ do nothing rashly. I ask it of you in the 
name of poor Mary, — in the name of her helpless girls." And 
big tears stood on the cheeks of the man, out of the depth of 
whose heart this strenuous appeal was wrested. 

"I will do nothing rashly, my good, kind friend!" replied 
thd ftarl, in a more moderate tone ; ascribing to the warmth of 
Johpny Chichester's fraternal friendship for himself, his deep 
emotion. " But I must see, and consult with those who have 
no personal interest in this business. The circle of my friends, 
thank Heaven, is limited ; but there are some among them, good 
men and true, who would neither see me submit to injury, nor 
wantonly inflict it. — I wiU speak with Ma:?:well. — Maxwell was 
wiser than the best of us in the business of the Gransdens. — ^I 
will see Maxwell !" 

"But in the meantime"— interrupted Johjmy Chichester, 
following him to the door, 

Further remonstrance, however, was useless I Already the 
excited man had sallied forth, and was hurrying wildly through 
the streets. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

Gire not this rotten orange to thy Mend. 

Shakspeab£. 

Ak nnpropitious moment had been selected by Jolumy, for the 
delivery of his credentials, as a matrimonial negotiator, in 
Eaton-sqnare. Morison Langley, though entitled to honour as 
"a man who was not passion's slave," was one, "who being 
much enforced," could show " a hasty spark or two." And 
enforced he had been that day, by all the harassing persecu- 
tions which a party, per force of newspaper, could poor into his 
camp. 

The hostile side (whose engines were fed with the scalding 
steam of Sir Jacob Appleby*s malignant brother) had signa- 
lized his intended retirement from the representation of the 
county, as the last pitiful act of a man whose every action was 
pitiful. His enemies described him as a ruined man flying from 
his duty to the country. " Et encore" (as Talleyrand said of the 
young Due de Bordeaux), ** encore, sHl n'avait que ses ennemis r 
For the organ of his own party, imder the lukewarm direction 
of Mr. Threlkeld, took up his defence in a tone that might have 
marred the best of causes. 

Morison Langley was deeply hurt. He knew, of course, that 
it was easy to meet with denial, the falsehoods advanced. But 
he felt that as a patriot, the mere necessity for such refutation 
was almost a fault. Many would still remain distrustful; par- 
ticularly as he was resolved, let his resolution operate as it 
might upon his political interests, to proceed to the continent. 
Let the missiles of either party attain him as they might, Cecilia 
should not remain exposed to the attentions of her cousin, or to 
the offensive insinuations of the Earl of Belmaine. 

While irritated by a reconsideration of these contending vex- 
ations, Johnny Chichester entered his room, in all the elation of 
spirit arising from consciousness of his beneficent purposes. He 
came with one of those joyous faces that are felt almost as an 
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insult by perdons absorbed in the disagrreeables of life. And 
thoogrh Langley's allusions to the tale of scandal he had heard 
ten minutes before at his wife's tea table, from his mother and 
sister-in-law, were uttered with feeling and delicacy, it is pro- 
bable that he would have adhered to his golden rule to repeat 
no grievances, but for the irritation of his feelings. 

It did not surprise him to find the tale indignantly denied by 
Johnny Chichester; for Johnny could do no less. But on re- 
calling to mind the authorities cited by the Dowager in support 
of the rumour, and still more, the regret he had heard expressed 
by Lady Mary at the incautiousness with which Lord Grandison 
allowed himself to receive so familiarly in his house, a man so 
untrustworthy as Massimo Mazzini, Langley retained his opinion. 

Yexed to perceive how little his assertions or his arguments 
availed to alter the countenance of his brother-in-law, who 
gravely shook his head at the name of Lady Alicia, poor 
Johnny, after waiting long and vainly his nephew's arrival, 
took his leave ; in order to despatch the letter of apology to 
Lord Grandison, by which time would be gained for all parties. 

But the cares of county-membership preventing Mr. Lang- 
ley's repairing to bed. On Johnny's departure, he resolved to 
await the return of his son, in order to confer with him touching 
the means to be adopted for the refutation of the calumnies 
circulated concerning his embarrassments, which were creating 
embarrassments, by compelling him to the instant settlement of 
every trifling claim upon his estate. He was desirous also to 
congratulate Augustus on having escaped a nearer connexion 
with one so flighty as Lady Alicia. 

So eager, however, was poor Augustus's opening apostrophe to 
Ms father (whom he conceived to have been enlightened by the 
visit of his uncle Johnny), and so earnest his declaration of 
happiness and love, triumph in Alicia's attachment and the 
happy results to be anticipated for Cecilia from Lord Grandi- 
Bon's cession of the Wilsmere Woodlands, that it was impossible 
for the astonished father to interpose a word till the impe- 
tuosity of the young lover had exhausted itself. 

" What on earth is all this ?" was Langley's anxious question, 
at the close of Augustus's confused harangue. *' Lord Grandi* 
son offer you his daughter's hand ? Lord Grandison offer the 
WilBmere Woodlands as part of Lady Alicia's fortune, in order 
thati being converted into a dowry for your sister, they may 
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htihe tliA oohimU ot I/Ofd Delmuifiue t^ bev numar^ #iih bis 
ion r 

"Exttotiy,— or «U but exaetljr !— Lord Graadkim bas pro- 
mised to coayinoe you that be has l^reed upon my acaeptaaoe 
tbe lovdieat and most perfect of bmnaa beings." 

"He bad better fwtf" cri»d old Langley, in i^ tone absuist 
ferocions. 

" My dearesti dearest fatber !" qried Angnstos, *' let not your 
pride defeat, on this oocasion, your better sense ! How will you 
bave tbe courage to oppose Lord Grandison's generous projects 
in my fayour } MiX» and my sister^s bappiness bang on your 
word. Sueb a busband as Chiobester for dear Qeoiliai 8abb a 
wife as my sweet AHeia for my unworthy self." 

** Such a wife," interrupted old Langley, almost writhing 
ubder bis sense of injury. '* Such a wife for my son ! My son ! 
How dare be meditate such an insult? — ^And then so speeiouriy 
eontrired! the hook doubly cmd trebly baited! the fate of 
my po<»r girl pledged in the negotiation of this infatuated boy. 
And I, who an hour ago was pitying Grandison, and aympa- 
thizing so affectionately in his family disgra^ae l" 

" What do you mean V cried Augustus, amased and terrified 
in his turn. ** In heaven's name, speak ! — ExpUin yourself." 

"I mean that you are chosen as a dupe," cned the elda: 
Langley. " I mean that your youth and inexperience of the 
world baye pcnnted you out to Lord Grandison, as a fitting 
person to efi&u» the stain inflicted on his family boitour by an 
intrigue between his daughter and an adventurer !" 

The ire— the indignation— of Augustus Langley were too hot 
for words ; not against Lord Grandison, but against the father 
who could so yilely asperse both Alicia and her parent. More 
reasonable views and sentiments, however, succeeded. His 
habitual respect for his £ath^ soon obtained due ascendancy 
over his i^ind, quickened periiaps by recollections of the scene 
of the preceding day. The confusion of Lady Alicia on her 
father's entrance, — Lord Grandison's scarcely ooneealed fbry at 
finding Prince Massimo an inmate of his bouse^ — au4 above al), 
the ardour-— the almost uxmatural ardour — ^witb which the beau- . 
tiful heiress had been pressed upon his acceptance, unitad to 
inspire him with ungenerous suspicions. It would probably 
have sufficed to damp the generosity of thft noble earl^ for the 
remaimlsr of his days, oould bo have supposed that Ids xm»X' 
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assertions. 

Such was the oiig^ of the deliberate insult oonTeyed in the 
letter of Augustus Langfley. Chradually won round to the 
opinion of his father, and roused to indig^nation, where before 
his heart had melted with tenderness, there was no longer pity 
or mercy in his nature, fie Mt himself practised upon, — 
derided,— laughed to soom. But it was not mockery he would 
render in return. By the joy in whioh to the last few hours 
he had been luxuriating, did he measure the extent of his in* 
juries ; and the letter he addressed to Loprd Grondison was that 
of a high-minded man, rather than of a petulant boy. Ko 
allusion to Lady Alicia, — ^no allusion to the plot projected 
against his honour. He merely stated, in the eoldest terms, 
that he must decline tiie honour intended him, of a nearer eon* 
Hexion with the Earl of Grandison. 

Augustus Langley was perhaps conscdous of a hope, i^hen'he 
despatched hii> missive, that the earl would accept it as a direct 
offence. 

The letter was not submitted to his Ikther. Mr. Langley felt 
too sore upon the subject, and was too much harassed at the 
moment by a multitude of vexations, even to desire it. To him, 
consequently, no apprehension presented itself of a necessity for 
hostile retaliation. 

Meanwhile, on arriving at the mansion of his friend Max- 
well, Lord Grandison had the vexation to learn that the General 
was absent from town ; having proceeded to Dorking in com- 
pany with the spruce Mr. Clamminson, to forward his duties 
as executor to the dead j and remedy, as far as possible, his 
sins against the living. Nothing could be more unfortunate. 
For Maxwell, like all meti of known courage, was,, in such 
exigencies, as moderate as he was firm ; and would probably 
have brought the misunderstanding to the same happy issue as 
the mystery he had succeeded in unravelling for Lord Gransdeni 
which had proved the means of sending Sir Jacob Appleby per 
Batavier steamer, to Rotterdam, on his way to the baths of 
Nassau, for the restoration of his nerves or concealment of his 
shame. 

In the General's absence, the earl was perplexed to whom to 
turn for cotmsel. Three men, only, did he honour with the 
name of friends ; the Duke of Ancaster, who, from his years 
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and public positiaii, 'must not be inyolTed in a qncoxel of sofdi a 
nature, Johnny Chichester,— and Morison Langley. It was 
among his acquaintances, therefore, he must seek a temporary 
gfuardian for his honour ; the boon-companions with whom he 
ate and drank— kughed and jested; — ^but who had as little 
share in his existence as he in theirs. His choice fell upon 
another old soldier, Sir Wilfred Quscoign; less, however, as 
one who was in the habit of dining with him, than as the friend 
and contemporary of Maxwell, and himself the father of grown- 
up daughters. 

Now it unluckily happened, that as the father of daughters, 
Bir Wilfred was peculiarly sore on the subject of matrimonial 
ruptures ; and worse still, that Hervey d'Ewes, to whom, on 
bearing a hostile message from the earl to Augustus Langley, 
he was referred as his friend, was precisely the man whose flir- 
tations had excited his paternal indignation. Previous to 
d'Ewes' s devotion to Cecilia Langley, it had been fully ex- 
pected by Sir Wilfred that Betchingham Priory and its young 
master would become the property of Miss Harriet Gasooign. 
No hope, therefore, that Sir Wilfred should be over eager to 
avoid affording so valuable a lesson to the male coquets of the 
fashionable world. Between the young second, who regarded 
the attack upon his principal as a paternal combination against 
the privileges of the dancing youth of Britain, and the old one, 
determined to offer an example to its caprices, there was not 
the slightest chance of a compromise. Augustus Langley re- 
fused all explanation of his conduct. It was impossible to do 
otherwise, without committing the names of the Dowager and 
her daughter. A meeting was accordingly arranged for an 
early hour of the morrow. 

To steal forth from his house, passing, without a word of in- 
quiry, a word of farewell, the door of the chamber in which he 
knew his lovely child to have been passing a restless, feverish 
night, was a grief to Lord Grandison requiring almost Eoman 
virtue. He went, however. Not a soul in the house, save a 
confidential servant, was aware of his departure ; and when, 
two hours afterwards, Johnny Chichester hurried thither with 
the news of General Maxwell's return to town, till which event 
Lord Grandison had pretended to postpone his explanation with 
young Langley, no one could give the slightest indication of his 
lordship's movements. 
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CMoIiester demanded to see Lady Alicia. " Her ladysliip is 
ttp, but indisposed, and in her dressing-room/' was Williams's 
reply. 

Indisposition, however, was no bar to the visits of Johnny 
Chichester ; and on sending up his name, even at that untimely 
hour, he was instantly admitted. 

Johnny had not entered her presence since the vile rumours 
eoneeming her had reached his ear. That they had no im- 
portant foundation, he was perfectly convinced. But he feared, 
he greatly feared, that the girlish inexperience of Lady Alicia 
might have exposed her conduct to censure. In the ways of the 
world, she was as much a novice as her governess ; and than 
Mrs. Bennet there could not be a greater ! How was it possible, 
then, for so guileless a victim to be flung into the midst of a 
pack of scandal-hounds, without being torn to pieces ? His heart 
smote him when he.beheld her pale and haggard looks. He felt 
as if, somehow or other, he was to blame, for not having sur- 
rounded with better guardianship the innocent child of poor 
Mary. 

"Where is Grandison?" said he, affectionately taking her 
hand, while thus abruptly accosting her. 

" Is not my father in the breakfast-room ?" she replied. " I 
thought you might wish to see me without him. I fancied you 
had, perhaps, a message — ^for me — ^from — " she paused. 

" I mu8t find Gfrandison !" cried Johnny Chichester, eagerly. 
" Tell me, my dear girl, when did you see him last, and Aoti^did 
you part?" 

" Last night, as usual ; that is, not quite as usual. I was too 
unwell to sit up late ; and papa came into my room a moment, 
to kiss me after I was in bed. Wallis was sitting with me. She 
said he was almost in tears. He is so good. — ^He feels for me 
even more than I feel for myself." 

" Ton are sure Wallis said that he was in tears ?~Dolt that I 
was not to foresee all this!" — cried Johnny Chichester, gradually 
enlightened as to the cause of Lord Grandison's untimely absence. 
" Did he send no message to you, my dearest Alicia, before he 
left home this morning V 

" None whatever. Stay— let me ring and inquire among the 
servants. They may not have thought it necessary to disturb 
me." 

The inquiry produced only a negative. " My lord had left 
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liome at eif^ht o'dook, in his oamage, imatieiided. His loid- 
sliip's oarriage had been ordered the preceding* night.'* 

No one in the house knew more than that " my lord had Mwen 
off at speed in the direction of Onmberland Ghite/' 

" Have you business with papa, that you are so anxioiiS }*' 
inquired Lady Alicia ; too little skilled in the realities of life, to 
conjecture that the event which had driven the colour from ker 
cheek, and rendered her voice so tremulons, was of a uituxe to 
endanger the very life of her &ther and Augustus* 

" Tes, business, — I fear I must leave you and go In seivoh 
of him/' cried he, turning away from her a&dously in^uking 
looks. 

*'But in what direction can you possibly seek him, at tids 
time of day?" persisted Lady Alicia; an indefinable anxiety 
eausing^her to fix her eyes still more earnestly on his embar- 
rassed countenance. 

" At-at the Clubs— I—" 

'* Why, then, not let me send down at Onoe to White'*, and 
inform papa that you are waiting for him ?" 

At that moment the door was slightly opened, and Wallis put 
in her head. There was something so unusual in her look and 
manner, that* the attention of Lady Alieia was aroused. She 
fancied she saw a significant glance directed by hef maid towaids 
her visitor. " Have you anything to say to Mr. Chichester, 
Wallis ?" said she, by way of covering the good woman's awk- 
ward entr§e. " Any message ?" . 

" Message, my lady, — I— -that is — " 

"Come in, come in!" — cried Lady Alicia, more and more 
astonished at the pale face and conftised manner with which hev 
invitation was received. 

'* If you please, sir," faltered the poor woman, finding retreat 
impossible, ** the Dowager Lady Bebnaine is at the door, wish- 
ing particular to speak with you." 

** Beg Lady Delmaine to walk into the drawing-room. Mr. 
Chichester will go to her," cried Lady Alicia, blushing for what 
she considered the incivility of her servants. 

" No, no — I will speak to her in the carriage 1" cried Johnny. 
" Don't let her come in — ^Mrs. Wallis,— let me beg of you not to 
invite her in," he continued, calling to the waiting woman, who 
had already left the room ; then, having taken a hurried leave 
of Lady Alicia, he hastened after her. 
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The inooherenoy of his irords, the eagerness of his efforts to 
prevent the Dowager's admission, combined with her father's 
itnnsaal absence and the singular agitation of the calm and deco- 
rous Wallis, now began <to excite the serious alarm of Lady 
Alicia. Though attired only in her morning wrapper, she 
rushed out of the room to follow Johnny Chichester, for further 
interrogation. She reached the drawing-room. — ^The door stood 
open ; and she i)eroeiyed that, contrary to his orders, the Dow- 
ager, who had walked to Park-lane, had been admitted. — ^In 
anotixer moment, before she had leisure to advance, an excla- 
mation of horror from Johnny Chichester almost curdled her 
blood. 

" Beadt — did you say^" cried he, seizing the arm of his 
mother. 

" Dead, by this time ; for the wound was pronounced mortal." 

Johnny Chichester dropped her arm, and covered his face with 
his hands. 

** He had time, however, after receiving Lord Grandison's fire, 
to discharge his pigtol in the air," resumed Lady Delmaine. 
" Vaux was on a message in Eaton-square, when Hervey 
d'Ewes came to break it to his father. It will be the death of 
his parents ! — ^Poor, poor Augustus, — sacrificed to the wanton- 
ness of a coquette !" 

Too deeply was the Dowager engrossed in the dear delight of 
giving pain, and Johnny too deeply in his afflictions, to take 
heed of aught that was passing in the room. It was only as he 
was rushing out on his way to Eaton-square, that he found the 
insensible form of Alicia stretched across the threshold. 

** She was>listening,-^actually listening at the door, my dear, — 
and we aU know the proverb about listeners !" said the Dowager, 
when she hobbled back to Grosvenor-street, half an hour after- 
wards, to recount her tale to Lady Meliora. *' What she heard 
of herself, was as severe a blow, apparently, as the wound she 
has been the means of inflicting on my unfortunate grandson 
When I left the house, she was only just beginning to show 
signs of life !" 

" And when she really comes to herself, and finds, not only 
that the blood of her victim is upon her father's head, but that 
her father himself will be amenable to the offended laws of his 
country !" retorted Lady MeKora, who was waiting for the car- 
riage to convey her on an errand of consolation (or investigation 

y 
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to Eaton-square. '*What a lesson 1 How fortunate, ma'am, 
that you thought of following my brother to Lord Grandison's !" 

"I don't know what you mean by fortunate," muttered the 
Dowager. *'A11 I '^ know is, that so far from thanking me, 
Johnny never so much as spoke a word to me after I had 
acquainted him with the worst. When last I saw him, he was 
hanging over Lady Alicia, with the tears streaming down his 
face, a^ if he had been her father, three times over ! Instead of 
poor dear Augustus and his family, he was thinking only of the 
Grandisons! He carried the girl up stairs in^his arms when 
she was in her fainting-fit, without even noticing I was in the 
room. Johnny was always the weakest creature breathing !" 

" I dare say it will turn out that he was in some way or other 
the cause of the quarrel between his nephew and the earl," cried 
Lady Meliora, hurrying off her mother, on Yaux's announcement 
that the carriage was at the door. ** I have always found these 
sad affairs arise out of the indiscretion of some gossip or other, 
who tattles in the wrong place. As we proceed to Eaton-square, 
ma'am, don't you think I might look in* a moment at Lady 
Dearmouth's }" — 

*' If you promise not to take more than five minutes to aoquaint 
her with what has happened," replied the Dowager. ** It cer- 
tainly would be hardly fair to let such a catastrophe in our 
family be made known to our friend, through an indifferent 
person." 

"To Park-place," cried Lady Meliora, as she entered the 
carriage. ** No, no ! you need not draw down the blindl, ma'am. 
The dreadful event cannot, at present, have transpired ; so that 
there will be nothing improper in our being seen." 

"And if it had, what signifies the opinion of people who are 
out at this time of the day?" was the appropriate rejoinder of 
the Dowager. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 



SwBet Thryza ! waking as in sleep 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ! 
A star that trembled o'er the deep 

Then turned from earth its trembling gleam. 
But he who through life's dreary way 

Must pass, though Heav'n be yeil'd in wrath, 
Will long lament the vanish'd ray, 

That scattered gladness o'er his path. 

Btron. 

"Dok't kave ns, sir, for mercy's sake, Mr. Chicliester, don't 
leave us I" was, on the other hand, the imploring cry of poor 
Wallis, to him whose tenderness for her lady's children she had 
witnessed during so many years. "My lord is away, — ^Mrs. 
Bennet is^ quite oyerpowered. I'm so flustrated myself that I 
can't answer for what I'm doing. — ^Pray, proy, sir, don't leave 
us at such a moment !" 

He did not attempt it. Beside the couch, where lay the 
fairest and most worshipped of the idols of London, now pale 
and senseless, relapsing from one fainting fit to another, there 
was none to keep watch save the simple-hearted heing who 
would have died to restore her to health and happiness. It was 
on hcTt amid the general calamity, that his thoughts rested. He 
saw that she would die,~he' felt that she would die. — So slight 
a frame, so tender a nature, could not hear up against such fierce 
extremes of joy and sorrow, as had heset her within the last few 
days. Perhaps it was hotter that she should not recover ; that 
she should go to her rest without knowing the calunmies of 
which she had heen the victim, or the crime of which she had 
been the unconscious instrument. 

So overwhelmed was poor Chichester by the combination of 
fELtalities which, like a sudden thunder-storm in the midst of a 
glorious summer day, had burst upon all who were dearest to 
Ikim, that he scarcely even listened to the hopes held out by Sir 

V 2 
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Lucius Flimsy, on his visit tliat evening: to tlie still insensible 
Alicia, that Augustus Langley might yet survive. 

" I have not seen him. The case is not exactly in my depart- 
ment," said the prim physician, in his usual phrase. " But the 
rumour runs among my professional brethren that Brodie gives 
hopes he may survive the extraction of the ball. I am more 
anxious concerning the result here !" he whispered, drawing 
Chichester to the window, after having examined the pulse and 
aspect of his patient. " The severe shock upon the brain is 
causing a feverish redaction. Though the powers of tlye mind 
are suspended, those of the body experience a fititally irregular 
activity. It is imderstood that Lord Grandison and Sir Wilfjfed 
Gascoign are still in the coimtry, though probably preparing to 
leave it ?" he continued half interrogatively. 

But John Chichester heard him not. From the moment of 
Sir Lucius's announcement that there was imminent danger for 
Alicia, he thought only of her. " Nothing can be done in her 
present state of catalepsy," was all he could gather fiirther^ in 
the way of instruction from the bland physician. *' Should the 
smallest demonstration of change occur, at any hour of the 
night, let me be summoned." 

Again, therefore, did Johnny station himself patiently beside 
the senseless girl, whose finely chiselled features, thrown out in 
relief by masses of raven hair, already assumed the pallor and 
rigidity of death. Her white drapery lay motionleBS round her 
inanimate form. She was as the dead, save for the unseen 
movements of disease, spreading their baleful influence within. 

The poor governess was of necessity in attendance upon her 
younger pupils; from whom it was neoessary to conceal all 
knowledge of what was passing. Wallis only remained to share 
with the faithful friend of the family, his task of watohfolness ; 
and while Johnny Chichester sat like a statue of despair, the 
poor woman bent occasionally over her charge, to ascertain the 
pulsation of her cold temples ; or stood with tears falling firom 
her eyes, contemplating Alicia's death-like appearance. 

"Just so looked her poor dear mother, when these hands 
dressed her for the grave," faltered WaUis, little aware of the 
anguish she was inflicting on her companion, " My poor dead 
lady seems to be lying again before me, so young,— so beautifol, 
so beloved, — ^with the same sweet snule on her cold eheek, — as if 
<^<msdoas of being happy with the angeLi in heayea l-^I vatched 



beside her, the night before they laid her in her coffin. Oh ! 
Mr. Chichester, think what it was for me, who had so often 
braided her beautiful hair to appear at gay entertainments, to 
feel it cold and heayy in my hands with the dews of death, and 
have to — forgive me — ^forgive me, sir!'* cried she, noticing at 
length the excitement of her agitated companion. " I had most 
forgotten, sir, how much you were the friend of my late poor 
dear lady. Oh ! sir, if we should lose this darling child as we 
loBt her r 

And pbor Wallis hid her face distractedly against the arm of 
the sofa, on which, for the sake of fresh air. Lady Alicia had 
been placed. But her address was unheard. Johnny Chi- 
chester had crept away to the open window to indulge his 
emotions unrestrained. It was a still summer night, All was 
tranquil without as within the darkened chamber. The 
deserted park lay quietly outstretched below. I^ot a sound, 
not a breath was stirring. A few faint stars twinkling in the 
gky were the only objects visible ; like distant indications of 
that happier sphere where she whose loss he still deplored, \^as 
about to welcome the spirit of her child ! 

Absorbed Lin intense emotion, Chichester had almost dis- 
engaged himself from the things of this world, when a hand 
was suddenly laid upon his shoulder ; Wallis, perhaps, requiring 
his ministry and assistance. A flush of self-reproach for 
having forgotten her, rose to his cheek as he turned round. 
But by the flickering light of the night lamp, he perceived 
that it was not Wallis by whom he was accosted. It was a 
man. It was— or did his eyes deceive him — ^it was Alicia's 
unhappy father! Instead of replying to Lord Grrandison's 
murmured inquiries, poor Johnny threw hiipself sobbing into 
his arms. 

*' Thank God you are come !" were the flrst words he was 
able to utter. 

" Is she in danger ? " demanded the earl, in the same broken 
voice. 

'^She has never spoken since! The shock upon her sys- 
tem—" 

** Isshe in danger?** reiterated the earl. 

" God is n^ercifuL ! Let ns pray that she maybe spared to us,*' 
iras Johnny's evasive reply. 

" X 9ee how it is II am to lose her {' ' said tlie earl, more flrmly 
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than might have been anticipated. " Shs, tiie least to I>laiii6| 
is to be the one Bacrificed !" 

Johnny Chichester wrung: the hand of his friend. ** Better 
she should die/' said he, " than awake to the conscioosness of 
the dreadful event that has befallen us." 

"fie is safe/' cried Lord Grandison. "Angrustus is doing 
well. The ball has been extracted. The surgeons answar for 
him." 

"The God of Heaven be praised !" was the fervent ejacula- 
tion of poor Johnny. " If she could but be apprized of it ! 
If your voice could only reach her ear — ^her mind ! " 

At his Instigation, Lord Gbrandison, kneeling beside his 
daughter's couch, attempted to exite her attention. In accents 
of the tenderest earnestness, he spoke to her of Augustus — of 
himself— of their safety. — In vain ! not a tinge coloured the 
marble cheek. The long black lashes remained fixed. The 
sufferer lay passive as the dead ! 

All night, they watched beside her. Towards morning, a 
slight change became perceptible; and the physicians were 
liummoned. But they announced that the symptoms were even 
less favourable than before. Suspended animation was restored 
only to quicken the restless impulses of fever. She spoke at 
last. But the mind had no part in her incoherent exclamations. 
She was delirious. 

" This is worse than all," exclaimed poor Wallis, as she 
found her strength incompetent to restrain the poor raving girl, 
whose vivid but unrecognising glances were fixed glaringly upon 
her face. " Oh ! what will they have to answer for who have 
brought her to this ! " 

A mournful glance was exchanged between the unhappy 
father and his Mend. Johnny had ceased to dwell upon the 
origin of the evil. He cared not for the cause of Alicia's 
iUness, if the effect were to lay her in 'the grave. It scarcely 
seemed to afford him comfort when, repeatedly in the course of 
the day, intelligence was brought, in reply to Lord Qrandison's 
inquiries, that Augustus Langley was going on favourably. 
He was lying at the inn at Einchley, near which the meeting 
had taken place. His parents were with him. His sister was 
with him. No need of his uncle's presence. But even had 
there been so, Johnny Chichester would not have deserted his 
post in Park-lane. It did not present itself to his mind that 
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iha voild might Uame nis devotion to one whose enmity had 
nearly effected the destruction of the only son of his favourite 
tistet. 

The fault escaped unnoticed. The world of fashion had just 
then too much work upon its hands, to note this trifling 
incident in the terrible drama enacting under its observation. 
Thanks to the celerity with which the Dowager had hastened 
to transmit to Lady Dearmouth an account of the duel, a few 
hours served to spread the report that young Langley had fallen 
by the hand of Lord G-randison, and Lady Alicia de Wendover, 
by her own ! 

** Lady Meliora assures me that she did not survive the shock 
more than half-an-hour/' was Lady Dcarmouth's mysterious 
announcement to Mrs. Crouch. 

"Then, depend upon it, my dear Lady Dearmouth, she took 
poison ! ** rejoined the widow. And' such was the version of 
the story which she managed to circulate that morning ; till 
the clubs and coteries rang with the dreadful tale. 

" How strange they should be putting down fresh straw in 
Park-lane r' observed LadyMedwyn, in reply. "People put 
down straw for the sick, not for the dead." 

" Th«re is no one to give rational orders, my dear !" was the 
argument of Mrs. Crouch. " Lord Grandison and his second 
crossed from Dover to Calais the night before last." 

" Why, Lord Medwyn saw Sir Wilfred Gascoign at the 
United Service Club, yesterday evening !" 

" At what hour of the evening?" inquired Mrs. Crouch, with 
a signiiicant smile. "Excuse me, dear Lady Medwyn. But 
after dinner, his lordship's eyes are not always to be depended 
upon." 

And in spite of Lady Medwyn' s asseverations, she persisted in 
circulating through the town, news of the decease of two per- 
sons who were still alive ; and the flight of two others, who had 
never stirred from London. 

" From whom did you hear that Grandison had quitted the 
country ?" demanded General Maxwell of Claude Hartington, 
who accosted him at White's with condolences on the ill fortune 
of his friend. 

" One never remembers where ono hears anythfhg," replied 
tho dandy ; " that is, when the inquii^ is made with so grave a 
face as yours." 
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*' HftTB a eare that the question be not asked by Gfataadiaaa 
himself," resumed General Maxwell, still more gifa^eiy. " I 
left him just now, in Park Lane. Langley being: out of daiger, 
he is able to direct his attention to his own affkita ; and neither 
trouble nor cost will be spared to trace out the slanderers of 
his daug^hter." 

** It is not true, then, that she went off with Mazsini i" in- 
quired Hartm^n. 

" Who told you that she had gone off with him ?" 

"My dear General, this is regular Old Bailey practice!" 
cried Hartington. ** It does not much signify, howerer, who 
told me. The question is, who afforded the warning to old 
Langley ?" 

** True ! I had better address myself to Langley at onoe. A 
straight road is ever the shortest !" cried the General, who had 
kindly undertaken to assist the inquiries indispensable to tiie 
peace of mind o^ Lord Grandison. " I will hasten down to 
Eaton-square." 

** You may spare yourself the trouble. In the first place, 
because the family are still at Finchley ; in the second, becaase 
you may trust me that he will not answer you," replied Hart- 
ington. • 

" A man of honour does not refuse^ a reply to a questi(m. of 
such a nature." 

" A man of honour will refrain from asking such a question, 
when he perceives that old Langley cannot answer it, without 
committing those with whom he is connected by family ties of 
the closest kindred !" 

" The Dowager ? I could have sworn it !" exclaimed General 
Maxwell. " Kay, my friend Dearmouth hinted as much, last 
night, when he gave me the particulars of this sad affair." 

" Ay ! ay ! poor Lord Dearmouth is as much tormented by 
the delinquencies of the new school for scandal as by the agonies 
of his own gout !" cried Hartington, laughing. ' 

"A fellow feeling xdakes us wondrous kind.'* 

His worser half is one of the hags who should be women, and 
are only scandal-mongers. Lady Dearmouth, you know, is 
adjutant-general to the Dowager." 

" Poor fellow, poor feflow !" ejaculated Maxwell, fidgeting 
his chin in his stiff stock, as if the yexations of life were gettin^r 
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too mtioli for him. ** It has been my fate, for the last week, to 
be circumvented at every step, by the black arts of those ciirsed 
old women ! The evil they have caused in my own family," 
said he, lowering his voice, when adverting to the injury in- 
flicted on his nephew, ** is never to be repaired. And since my 
return from Dorking, yesterday, my ;friend £nox has been with 
me, complaining of reports raised against the credit of his wife, 
which have produced a shower of bills upon his table, such as 
must have caused disunion in a less happy household. As to 
])Oor Grandison, I can scarcely trust myself to think of him and 
hisr 

'*Here comes Gransden, — another of the sufferers!" ex- 
claimed Claude Hartington. **He, at least, 'managed to con- 
vict and punish the offenders. Ton honour, the crimes and 
misdemeanour of the Dowagerate ought to be referred to a 
Committee !" 

*' Better this morning. Almost out of danger!" was the 
General's welcome information to his ward, touching his friend 
Augustus Langley. ** I need not tell you how it is with poor 
Lady Alicia. For when I arrived in Park-lane, just now, Lady 
Gtransden was leaving the house." 

"Laura wants to establish herself there," said Lord Grans- 
den, in a tone of deep concern. " But in her delicate situation, 
the spectacle of that dear unhappy girl's distraction would be 
too trying. I have refused my consent. My wife has, how- 
ever, been suggesting — (for as the friend of all parties, and the 
best creature breathing, she is at her wit's end to bring matters 
to a clearer understanding) — ^my wife has been suggesting that 
the rumours circulated by the Dowager clique concerning Alicia 
and Mazzini, had unqueirtionably their rise in her own unhappy 
flight from Lady Duiwich's ball, in company with Chichester, 
— already the cause of so much scandal ! * Grandison — Grans- 
den !' Between names so similar, the servants, in calling up the 
carriages, probably fell into a mistake." 

" And it happens that Lady Alicia was not even present at 
the ball !" observed the General. ** Grandison informs me they 
excused themselves." 

"But why on earth," observed fiartington,. "don't you 
address yourselves at once for contradiction to Mazzini ?" 

" What good are we likely to extract from a foreign fortune 
hnhter 1" setorted the General. 
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" You wrong Imnl—Mazzmi is a good fellow>enovigb. in Jus 
way/' interposed Lord Gransden. " Ignorant of our customs, 
Lady Medwyn and. her flourishes have led him into a few 
mistakes. But he is a gentleman at heart. Supposing we try 
to find him at the Travellers }" 

To the Travellers, accordingly, the well-intentioned trio pro- 
ceeded ; and nothing was easier than to ohtain in writing imm 
Mazzini a refutation most positive and complete of all the 
calumnies against the fair fame of Lady Alicia. 

"Behold the result of your precioua system of plunging 
young ladies headlong into the whirlpool of society T' cried 
Mazzini, deeply shocked when the recent events in which his 
name was so strangely involved, were unfolded to his know- 
ledge. " For the last four-and-twenty hours, every soul I met 
has heen looking askance at me. But as Heaven is my judge, I 
had not the remotest suspicion of the cause. I would fain have 
made myself acceptable to Lord Grandison's daughter in a fair 
and honourable manner. When the Hilsbys made some allusion 
to her, yesterday, I fancied they were aware of the summary 
manner in which I had been dismissed the house ; and turning 
sulky, refused to answer, and left them to their coiyectuzes. 
But command me, my dear Gransden. I will speak — write — 
go — come— just as it suits you. 8urely there will be no difficulty, 
however, in obtaining better testimonials than mine ?' A young 
lady in Lady Alicia's position, could not have absented herself 
from home unnoticed. But, in Heaven's name, why did not 
Lord Grandison apply in the first instance to myself r" 

" You don't suppose that he assigned a moment's credence 
to the report?" cried the General, sternly. **He knew his 
daughter, si; . The injury he had to resent was on the part of 
his nephew ; and rashly, alas, did he resent it ! — Your turn 
would have come." 

'' It strikes me," observed Claude Hartington, who had been 
summing up the evidence, *' that to this written declaration of 
the Prince, we had better add a similar statement from Lady 
Dulwich and her servants, that Lady Alicia de Wendover was 
not at her house at all, on the night of the ball ; and another 
from Lady Gransden, recounting the peculiar circumstances of 
her departure with Lord Chichester." 

'* Besides the attestation of Lord Grandison's governess and 
servants, that on the night in qaestion« Lady Aliom never 
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(jiiitted ihe dra^ving-room in Park-lane,-- -Jolumy Obiohester 
spent the eveningr tiiere,* and can oonfinn it!" cried General 
Maxwell. 

•• I fear, my dear General," observed Lord Gransden, shakingr 
his head as they quitted the Trayellers, " that all this will 
haTe a less happy result than the admirable enlightenment to 
wbich you brought my own domestic dilemmas ! It will be but 
establishing poor dear Alicia's triumph over her grave. Still, it 
ought to be established ! For the sake both of Lord Grandison and 
the Langleys, it ought to bo clearly demonstrated to the public 
that the lost angel was sacrificed to the wanton gossip of a clique 
of scandal«mongers !" 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

This looks not like a bridal?— Shakspeabe. 

The exculpatory document thus suggested, was accordingly 
drawn up by General Maxwell, with a degree of precision 
worthy the punctilio of an ex-governor, and the zeal of a faith- 
ful Mend. * 

Convincing beyond dispute, he next proceeded to have it 
formally submitted, through the intervention of Mr. Clammin- 
son, to the inspection of the Dowager and her daughter. It was 
in vain they remonstrated against being pointed out as the 
poisoned fountain-head whence the fatal rumours had emanated. 
The fact was so clearly brought home to them, that they saw it 
would be wiser to submit to private mortification, than hazard 
public exposure. Mr. Clamminson's preliminary harangue, 
in honour of his professional and unprofessional character, 
though merely a mechanical portion of his daily discourse, was 
resented as bitter irony ; and it was probably with a view to 
hasten the dapper little solicitor's exit from her house that the 
Dowager consented to add in writing to the exoneration of the 
dying Lady Alicia, a retraction of all her scandal, and an attesta- 
tion well calculated to bear her blameless. 

It was not by the hand of Clamminson, however, but by his 
own, that General Maxwell chose to have this triumphant 
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defenod conyeyed to Mr. Laagley, who van entiilod to tliis 
deference from a man as worthy and honourable as himself. If 
gnilty of having, in a single instance, accorded faith to the eyil 
speaking, lying, and slandering, of those oonneoted with him 
by a tie so dear as almost to consecrate their failings, heavy, in- 
deed, had been his atonement. Augustus was safe. A few 
weeks would bring about his convalescenoe. But what was to 
repay the agony endured during the peril of that only nm, — 
the suspense,— the self-upbraiding ! — ^Even now that the msis 
of grief was past, what was to repay the bitter consoiousness 
of the wound injQioted upon his early Mend, upon the kind,— 
the generous Grandison ? 

With the sympathy of a noble mind, General Maxwell entered 
warmly into all this. He was prepared to touch with sensitive 
delicacy the still smarting wounds of the Langleys. There was 
in fact such deep sorrow in his heart, as to render impossible all 
severity of speech or sentiment. 

It was to the presence of Lady Mary, however, that he was 
admitted on reaching the wayside inn in which the family had 
taken refuge ; of Lady Mary, who welcomed his intelligence as 
all that was wanting to complete the restoration of her darling 
son. Already, Augustus had gathered from the lips of Lord 
Chichester (who from the moment of learning his misfortune, 
had never quitted his chamber), sufficient indications of the 
groundlessness of the charge in support of which he had rashly 
hazarded his life, to impart comfort to his hours of suffering ; 
and his mother and sister had carefully kept from his knowledge 
all suspicion of the plight of his beloved Alicia. 

" I am grieved that we had no intimation of your visit," said 
Lady Mary, after gratefully thanking Gfeneral Maxwell for his 
patient explanations, and still more warmly for his intelligence 
of amendment in the state of the sufferer in Park-lane, " that we 
might have spared you the trouble of coming to this unlucky 
spot, during Mr. Langley's absence. My husband is gone to 
town on urgent business. Lady Conyngsby is no more ; and he 
has established his claim according to a recent decision of the 
House of Lords to the Barony of Langley, which she enjoyed in 
her own right, though merged in the title of her husband the 
late Earl." 

'* As I fancy it is an instance when advanced age renders oon- 
dcdenoe sapei^uous--" the Cleneral waa heguming* 
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**Nay» 1 eonfess the old lady's decease has inspired me with 
feelingrs of regret I had never anticipated/' interrupted Lady 
Langley. "Infirm as she was, I can never forgot that it was 
the ^ock of hearing a report of the untimely death of my son, 
£» whom she had a sincere affection, which accelerated her end." 
' Such indeed was the fact. The event which at once redeemed 
the shattered fortunes of a worthy man, and hy removing him 
to the Upper House» ohviated the painful results of his unpopu- 
larity in the imgratef ul county to which he had devoted himself, 
was the only auspicious consequence of the sad crisis involving 
almost every hranch of the family. The congratulations offered 
on all sides to the new Lord Langley, who was welcomed hy 
aeolamation to the House of Peers as a high illustration of their 
order, were tempered with the gravity due to the misfortune im- 
pending over his house. But already, it was known that the 
danger of Augustus was at an end, and the danger of Lady 
Alicia ending ; and few announcements were ever received hy 
the frivolous puhlio of the gay world with more heartfelt grati- 
fication. 

Strangely enough, however, so singular reaction had taken 
place as regards the credulity of the said coteries, that from 
believing all things^ they had taken to believing nothing ! Not 
a soul in the three parishes of St. George, St. James, and St. 
Mary, save her own household and apothecary, would accord the 
slightest faith to the sudden demise of the venerable Countess 
of Conyngsby ! — She could not be dead. It was impossible that 
anybody who had lived so much longer than was necessary, 
should have died at such a convenient juncture. — It was a thing 
devised by the enemy. — It was " a Dowager T* 

Long after the newspapers had inserted her ladyship's name 
in their polite necrology, — ^long after the Morning Post had 
described the Spanish mahogany shell, the coffins inner and 
outer, — ^nay even the gilt handles and cherubs' heads adorning 
them, — ^the world still sceptical, persisted in leaving its cards of 
inquiry at her mansion in Berkeley-square. Since Lady Alicia 
de Wendover had seen fit to recover, in defiance of their 
announo^nent of her death, they resolved to keep old Lady 
Conyngsby alive, in spite of herself. 

But if, even by tiiese idlers, the news of Lady Alicia's 
xeoovery was welcomed with joy, what were the feelhigs of the 
adoring father, the tender Mend» the good governess, the 
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fiutkfal Wallis, the broken-hearted eisten to Irh^m dentii ute 
indeed a king of terrors, while watching the gradual amendmeHt' 
of the invalid ! 

While she lay, in the first instance, insensible, they fancied 
the extent of their wishes was to see her exhibit signs of life.--^. 
When fever came with its frenzied violence, all they prayed for 
was a restoration to the same tranquil immobility. By degrees 
they hoped for more. The fond father would sit for hours, witih 
his eyes fixed upon her altered face, watching for a ray of 
reason, — an indication of sensibility. — No one but Jolmny 
Chichester could have had patience with his silent despondency. 
Not a word, — scarcely a sigh — burst from his lips. His powers 
of intellect and feeling seemed concentrated into a single care ;— 
his child— his dj^ng child ! — 

It was a moment beyond the i>ower of description when, at 
last, one afternoon when he had been gazing for hours upon her 
face, with her relaxed nerveless hand folded in his own, a 
spasmodic contraction seemed to pass over her features ; — and 
immediately afterwards, tears — ^big tears, — stole from beneath 
her closed eyelids. 

An imperfect murmur issued from her lip8,«nd Lord Ghran- 
dison, with repressed breath and a beating heart, stooped to 
listen. In the first dawn of returning reason, she was evi«* 
dently addressing some ope, probably the person dearest to 
her. He trembled, as he bent his ear towards her, lest she 
should breathe another name than that of her father. 

"She^is conscious, — she is herself!" — ^he exclaimed to poor 
Johnny, — ^when, shortly afterwards, their faithful companion 
entered the room. "Let us bless God together, my dear 
Chichester, who alone can tell how dear she is to us 
both !"— 

That day, she was able to include poor Johnny himself in her 
feeble thanks and ^inquiries. She had evidently lost all recol- 
lection of the origin of her sufferings. She knew she had been 
heavily afflicted, but nothing wherefore. Lady Gransden, 
Mrs. Bennat, Lady Langley, Cecilia, as one by one Ihey were 
admitted to her bedside, to snatch a glimpse of their recovered 
treasure, were careful not to risk a syllable likely to renew the 
chain of broken associations. The two latter, indeed, had 
been so considerate as to lay aside their mourning for Lady 
Conyngsby, ere they visited Park-lane,, lest their gloomy aspeot 
should revive unpleasant impressions. 
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Something in Lady AHoia's manner of raisingr the hand of 
Ansrttstns'a mother to her lips, at their second visit, encouraged 
liiem to venture upon mention of his name. 

** Next week, dearest Alicia, if you continue to gain strength, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to bring with me my husband and 
son ?" whispered Lady Langley, imprinting a kiss upon her 
pale^forehead. 

•*Wfien you will,— as you will!" faintly murmured the 
feeble girl. Then, having striven to collect her scattered 
thoughts, the chain of ideas connected with the name of 
Aitjgustus, seemed to vibrate. She looked from face to face, 
as though striving to gain intelligence of all that had been 
passing ; and, at length, with sudden consciousness, clasped her 
hands over her face, and burst into tears. 

** Let her weep in peace," whispered Lady Langley to Cecilia, 
who was attempting to pacify her grief. " In such tears, there 
is consolation. All will now be well. Better that the past 
ahould be fully developed to her comprehension, in order to 
prepare her for the future." 

Meanwhile, the greatest difficulty of all, had been accom- 
plished in the meeting of the two fathers. Each had injuries 
to resent on the part of the other ; each had generosity of mind 
superior to the sense of resentment. There was something 
deeply affecting, however, in the stern sobriety with which they 
silently shook hands, while their very souls were stirred within 
them by emotions such as they would not shame their manhood 
by indulging. " Grandison !" — " My dear Langley !" — ^was all 
that passed between them ; accompanied by one of those fervent 
grasps of the hand, into which an Englishman knows how to 
infuse such worlds of impassioned feeling. 

It was tacitly understood that everything should be forgotten 
between them, save their project for the union of their children. 
The pride of Augustus's father was secured from compromise, 
by the recent change in his circumstances. Without harassing 
the worthy Bumaby, or distressing the tenants, he was able to 
pay down a round sum for the Wilsmere estate, and include it 
in the settlement of his daughter's fortune. 

It is scarcely necessary to premise that, during his brotherly 
attendance upon Augustus, Lord Chichester had found means 
to make known liia sentiments to Cecilia ; and to obtain from 
her, in return* avowals entitling him to demand the consent of 
his father to their marriage. To withhold it, was impossible. 
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The JSarl of Belmaine had no Toaaonable objeetioii to m^ 
against the only dangrhter of one of the most ancient Engrlish 
barons ; more especially, one who was enabled to seeore the 
prospect from his dining-room windows at Chichester Court ! 

Within a month of the time when the i>ettifogging brother of 

Sir Jacob Appleby had caused the Conrant to embellish 

its columns with a jeremiad on the ruined fortunes of Morison 
Langley, he was a wealthy peer of tiie realm ; his daughtw, on 
the eve of marriage with the only son of a prosperous earl;—' 
and his son affianced to the prettiest and sweetest of English 
heiresses! His Mend Harrington took care that the whole 
oounty should ring with the news. There were no malcontents 
on the occasion. Even the Delmaines were too busy putting a 
good face upon Lady Charlotts Chichester's hasty match with 
Massimo Mazzini, to let the world perceive they stiU cherished 
a grudge against the happy family at X^ngley Park. 

" This is being happy indeed ; happier I fear than I deserve !"^ 
exclaimed Lord Grandison over his claret, on the day when Lady 
Alicia returned home from her first airing with Lady Gransden ; 
if not quite restored to her former self, exhibiting a new self still 
more f^ninine and more attractive. '* Everything has been so 
providentially ordered, that I scarcely dare look back with 
regret to the past." 

" We have had some narrow escapes, however, to serve us for 
future warning I" rejoined General Maxwell, who, with his ward 
and Lady Gransden, had joined the family party in Park-lane. 
"It is no merit of mine, for instance, that my poor friend 
Windsor's will has proved invalid for want of two witnesses* 
and that Sir Henry shares with Mrs, Yere the property of their 
uncle. It is no merit of—" 

"Not a word more in recurrence to the past!" cried Lord 
Grandison. " If we want the world to forget our blunders, we 
must begin by forgetting them ourselves. I have promised our 
two silly brides, that the double wedding shall be quietly and 
unceremoniously solemnized, in order to avoid a revival of his- 
tories, which, amid the wear and tear of society, are already 
nearly effaced from the public mind. None have much cause tQ 
wish them remembered. There is but one among us, who has 
been uniformly reasonable— uniformly good— uniformly kind." 

" Jotmny Chichester !" burst at once from all present. 

**And he, poor fellow, is too deeply mortified by the ihaio 
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ez«roified by the Dowager in our misfortnnes, to liaye any taste 
for retrospection. I have good news for you, however, my dear 
Lady Gransden. Johnny is busy to-day, supervising the re- 
moval of his bachelor goods and chattels, to Chichester's house 
in Green-street ; the lease of which he has, on his marriage, 
presented to his uncle." 

"Don't call it good news for us!'* cried Lord Gransden. 
" Johnny was the only redeeming point which seemed to preserve 
the house at number 34 from general malediction. We shaU be 
now wholly without defence against the Dowager !" 

"Look here !" continued Lord Grandison, taking from the hand 
of Williams the evening papers, which he had just brought in. 

On Monday next, the 2Uh inst, 
Will be sold, in one lot, without reserve, 

A CAPITAL FREEHOLD MESSUAGE, 

Situate 
No. 34, Uppes Gkosvbnob Ste^et, 
Lately in the occupation of that distinguished 

Lady, 

The DOWAGEK COUNTESS OF DELMATTfE, 

including, 

ON THE BASEMENT STOET, 

Flagged hack and Front Areas, 

JL CAPITAL KITCHEN, WITH PATENT STEAM EANGES, PLTJES, 

OVENS, AND HOT-PLATE, 

Scullery, with Stone-sink, Pantry, Housekeeper's and Butler's 

rooms. Coal Cellars, Dusthole, 

A ITELST-EATE AT.Tg AND B££E CELLAB, 

And Cellarage for Five Pipes of Wine, 

with ten guineas -worth more of George Robinsisms, in honour 
of its five stories.— You have to thank Chichester for this. Chi- 
chester has made arrangements with his father, enabling them 
to buy off the Dowager, with an annuity and a house on Hyde 
Park Terrace." 

" Poor soul !— A house, where she will have no opposite neigh- 
bours,"— interrupted Lady Gransden. 

" This advertisement, however, is merely intended as a salvo 
for her ladyship's pride. Before Monday, the 24th, the house 
will be mine by private contract. A week ai^erwards, nothing 
will remain on the spot, but the scaffolding necessary to raise a 
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new town residence for a certain Honourable Angostag aii4 
Lady Alicia Langley." 

" How charming,— how delightfol !" cried Lady Chransden. 
** Next spring, what a happy circle will be collected on the spot 
to which we have all looked with terror, as the den of the 
Dowager !" 

The happy prospects thns contemplated, have been realized. 
Within these few weeks, the Langleys, Ghiohesters, Gransdenfl, 
haye been united in the new mansion. Lady Alicia Langley, 
indeed, sometimes tries to renew the old system of espionage, by 
attempting to attract the notice of her little god-daughter Laura 
Gxansden, whom the nurse proudly displays at the window. 

" Have a care !^A year or two hence we shall have that pretty 
puss telegraphing across the way to a little Master Augustus !— 
Though to be sure Lady Helen Windsor wiU be on the spot by 
that time, to keep watch over their flirtations!" remonstrates 
Johnny Chichester, who, restored to his sense of hearing, divides 
his happy life between the three families, by whom he is so 
dearly cherished, revered as a coun8ellor~4oYed almost as a 
father. 

By his advice, Augustus Langley has refrained at present 
from the representation of his father's county ; and Lord Lang- 
ley, amid the high distinctions he has already obtained in the 
Upper House, looks down with sincere compassion upon Lord 
Halidown's nephew, Hervey d'Ewes of Betchingham Priory, 
who is stemming the tide of unpopularity in his place. He has, 
however, probably forgotten the ingratitude of his former con- 
stituents ; for Sir Josias Threlkeld is said to owe his knighthood 
to Langle/s interposition; whUe Lady Threlkeld's protSgSe, 
Sarah Smith, has been for some time past an inmate of the 
Asylum for the Blind. 

Lady Dearmouth, Mrs. Crouch, Lady Meliora, and Lady 
Meliora's mother, like all defeated conspirators, fell upon each 
other with bitter recrimination ; and are now bosom enemies, as 
they were once bosom friends. Poor Lord Dearmouth, however, 
is the gainer. The new School for Scandal has been com- 
pletely broken up. The edifice may be said to have crumbled, 
brick by brick, during the demolition of the condemned mansion 
of The Dowageb. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. 

2, FAHEINGDON STKEET. 



In 1 roL Price 1b. Qd., oloth gilt, 

AEABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. lUiu- 
trated by W. Habvbt. A New and entirely BevUed Edition. 
JPrinted in a clear type on superfine paper. 

"These world-renowned Oriental Tales are among the most cherished of our 
literary stores. The delight with which all classes of readers sieze upon the fasci- 
nating tissue is no whit less than that which enchains a circle of Arabs, as thej 
sit round their ftre in the desert, forgetting ^e toila tad luttdships of uie day in 
the splendid creations of Oriental fai^." 

In 1 vol Price fii. cloth gilt^ 

ORIENTAL FAIRY TALES. Now first PubHshed; 
and Illufltrated by numerous Large and Small Engravings by 
W. Habvbt. 

** One of the prettiest books that has been published for a loitf time. The tales 
are quite equal, if not superior, eren to those of the far-fiuned HAirs Airi)BB;su < ; 
and there is little doubt that th^ will be generally chosen as a book for the 
ocnning holidays.'* 

In 1 vol Price 8«- 0^ oloth gUt, 

BOYS AT HOME. By 0. Adams, Author of " Edgar 
Clifton." Illustrated by John Gilbbbt. 

A be»utiAd and d.eeply interesting tale, remarkable for its rigorous and dis- 




2 CHEAP SDmOKS OF 8TANDABD JUVENUJS WOBKfl. 

THE BEST PICTURE BOOK PUBU^NED 

In royal 4to. price 50* fancy boardB, 

LONDON (The) PICTURE-BOOK, for aJl Good Boys 
and Girls. With 500 IllustrationB from DesignB by Corbould, 
Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, Gilbert, Harvey, Absolon, and nume- 
rous other distinguished artists. Printed by band in the best manner, 
on superfine paper. With an Blustrated Cover, from Designs by 
Luke Limner. 

In fcap. 6vo, price 28< doth lettered, 

MEMOIRS OF A DOLL. Written by Herself. 
Adapted by Mrs. Bbsset (Author of the "Bhick PrinoesO- 
Printed in lajge type, and Illustrated by Gilbert Unifonn with the 
"Story of an Apple," "Black Princess," Ac. 

Fcap. 8vo, price 3b« 6d> cloth gilt, 

THE ISLAND HOME ; being the Adyentures of Six 
Younff Grusoes, cast on a Desolate Island. A New Edition, 
with' Eight Illustrations. 

• KEW BOOK FOB GIBLS. 
In fcap. 8vo, price Q», Qd, cloth lettered, 

HEROINES OF HISTORY. By Mrs. Owen, nina- 
trated by John Gilbert Comprising sketches of the following 
distinguished females mentioned in history: — 

Semininis, Zenobis, Catherine dfiMediGi, 

deopatn, Jane de Montfort, Mary Stuart, 

Boaaicea, Margaret of Aqjon. Madame deMaintenon^ 

Marie Antoinette. 
" Forms a most appropriate present for a young lady." 

In 1 vol price 4fi' cloth, emblematically gilt, 

THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WORLD, in 
their Glory and their Desolation. By the Bev. T. A Buckley, 
M.A. Illustrated with nimierous Engravings. 

*' This is a yerj good work, presenting snch a life-stirrinff and piotoreaqne 
series of panoramas as will impress the mind powerfbllr, and exoite a deaire to 
leom more of the great oountries of which these renowned cities were the capitals. 
INTeatly illustrated and carefully written, it is * ^ booi^ to put into the hands of 
every one." 

In fcap. 8vo, price 4b. emblematically gilt^ 

THE GREAT CITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES : 
their Bise and Progress. A Companion Volume to the "Ancient 
Cities." By the Rev. T. A. Buoklbt, M. A, F.S. A With Eight 
Illustrations from Designs by Wm, Harvey. 

This volume, on the Great Cities of the Middle Af^es, will convej to the ^oong 
student especially a great deal of valuableand nseftil mfbrmation; and the vaume 
is produoM in such a style, as to make it a very pleasant " Hand-Book orl 
tory," and as sooh, yeiy appropriate as a Prise or Gilt-Book. 
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In 1 ToL price Ss* 6^* cloth gflt, 

GUIZOrS POPULAR TALES. Now first Translated. 
Form an admirable companion to Guizot's ''Moral Tales." 
With Eight Illustrations by Qovwis. 

« Are simply and tmthfalfy conatmcted, and are, as they should be, perfectly 
unpretending in style and langna^, without losing anything of that perspicuil^ 
BO essential m produotio&s ox this nature. The translator has preserved this 
tone, and the result is, one of the most complete story books for diildren in the 
English language." — Ohterver. 

In 1 YoL price 3s* 6<^ cloth gilt, 

JOHN RAILTON; or, Read and Think. ByW.RoBSON. 
Illustrated by Godwik. 

"John Bailtonis a most interestine book; fhU of anecdotes; and the great 
advantage of thinking of what you reM is brought out in the most entertaming 
iwMMMw po0sible." 

Price 38. 6d. doth gilt, 

ROMANCE OF ADYENTURE ; or, True Tales of 
Enterprise. A New Edition, considerably enlarged, with new 
niustrations. Fcap. 8yo. 

In Post Svo, doth extra, price i^ Qdi. cloth gilt, 

THE BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By 
Ghaslbs MAcFABLAinE. With Eight Blustrations by Wm, 
Harvey, emblematically gilt. 

<« In this volume it has been the Author's aim to narrate, in a forcible and 
interesting style, the most celebrated battles in which the British Army has been 
engaged, eommendng with Osey, down to the present time.'* 

<*This work differs most materially from KazweU's 'Victories of the British 
Army,' and that it brings the events down to a much later date.'" 
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Fcap. 8yo, price 28- 6d- doth gilt, 

LATJRA TEMPLE; a Tale for the Yotmg By Anne 
Bowman, Author of "Bolando's Travels,* ^Second Series). A 
▼ery Elegantly Printed Yolume, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Emblematically gilt. 

In Fcap. 8vo, price 3b* 6^ cloth, gilt back, 

INFLUENCE ; or, the Evil Genius. By the Author of 
a "Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," &o. With Eight Illustrations 
from designs by Joh/n QiJbert, 

In 1 ToL fcap. Svo, price 28* cloth gilt, 

GERTRUDE and EULALIE ; or, School-day Friend- 
ships, and Early Life Associations. With Two Illustrations. 

•(TUB is one of the most detightftd volumes that can be placed in the hands of 
the young and iliir; the pure moral tone that pervades it xwden it the best 
pre sc Btataon book thai hss been issued for a loBg time," 
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THE MOST CORRECT AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 

HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED. 

In t ToL small Post Svo^ price As* 6<1* cloth extra, emblematicaiUj 

gilt ; or, with gilt edges, 8"* 

ANATUEAL HISTORY. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Illustrated with 460 Engravings designed expressly for this 
work by WUliam Ha/roty ; executed in the first style of art by the 
broti^ers Dalzuel ; and printed on a superfine tinted paper by Cla/y; 
altogether forming the most correct and beautifully illustrated 
volume that has appeared on the subject of Natural Histoiy in a 
popular form. 

The principal features of this new edition^ are :~- 

Ist. Its accuracy of Information. 

2nd. Its Systematic Arrangement. 

Srd. Illustrations executed expressly for the work, with striefc 
regard to correctness. 

4th. New and Authentic Anecdotes. 

"'The Shutrtted Nfttoral History/ by the Ber. J. &. WooD, M.A., contains, 
iHtldii % smaller odrnpass, % lar^r number of spirited and well-ezeonted woodcnti 
than we recollect meeting with in the oottrse of ov «qperienie»" — J i ^rt 
CSkvreAsuwi. 

UNIFOBM WITH "WOOD'S NATUBAL HISTOBY." 

Price 5b* doth gilt» 

WHITFS NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOBNE. 
A new edition. Edited by the Bev. J. G. Wood, and illus* 
trated with upwards of 200 Illustrations by W» Ha/rvty. ^Printed on 
tinted paper. 

*' A rmf ittpetior edition of this most popidar walk.** 

The notes have been prepared partly with a view towards throwing 
further Ught on the subject treated of, and partiv for the instruction 
of the voung natturaBst, to whom many parts of the work might be 
unintelligible. 

An unprecedented number of engtavings have been introdueed, hi 
order further to smooth the way for those new to Natural History, 
for it is well known that the eye is affected sooner than the ear, and 
that a good figure of any object conveys the idea better to the mind 
than the best and most accurate description. For the excellence of 
the engravings the names of Messrs. Harvey and Dalzie^ by whoiSy 
with a few exceptions, the whole of the figures were drawn and 
engraved, are a sufficient guarantee. 

It is the Editor's smcere wish that the perusal of this volume may 
awaken in some minds the love of that science, which, by the constant 
contemplation of Ood*s works in their wisdom, strength, or beauty^ 
more than any other soience leads the mind to thehr Maker. 

««* Be carefy in ordering, to specj:^ ''Wood'i Sdition,* m thflM 
are so many editions of thii work. 
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OAPTAIN MARRYATT. 

In 1 vol. price 5b* cloth, emblematically gOt, 

THE LITTLE SAVAGE ; or, Adyentiires on a Desert 
Island. By Gaftaik Mabbtait. With beautiful Engravings 
by John QHbert; engrared by Dalzid; and most elegantly jninteid 
in fcap. 8vo, new type. 

In 1 yoL price 5s. cloth,^ emblematically gilt, 

THE CHTLDKEN OF THE NEW FOEEST. Bj 
Captain Mabbyatt. With Eight beautiful Engravings by John 
OUbert; engraved by Jkdzld; and most elegantly printed in fcap. 
6vo, new lype. 

In 1 voL Fcap. 8vo, price 58* doth gilt, 

STRAY LEAVES FROM SHADY PLACES. By 
Mrs. Newtok Gbosslahd (late Camilla Toulmin), Author of 
" Partnen for Life/' " Lydia : a Woman's Book/* 4kc. With Eight 
Illustrations from Designs by John Gilbert 

In 1 voL Fcap. 8vo, price 38- 6<1* cloth gilt, 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, adapted for Juvenile Readers. 
By Mrs. Cbowe, Author of "Pippie's Warning," Ac. With 
Eight lUustiations by Daleid, 



ROUTLEDQE'8 ILLUSTRATED STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The greatest oare has been taken in producing the present Berien. Thev have 
been carefully edited; but, at the same time, no liberty has been taken with the 
Author's meaning, or A>nn of expression. They are printed in a large tfp^ on 
superfinepaper, and iUustrated m the first style of art, by H. E. Browne, John 
Gilbert, W. Harvey, H. Warren, Corbould, Ac., and are^without exception, 
gke ChMpest, BesL and Most Complete Bditioos of these UmTenusUy Vogv^ 
Works, and are published at, rix. : — 

Bosna in Cloth, extra Gilt Back 8 6 each* 

Ditto Gflt Edges.. 4 0,, 

Ditto Coloured Plates 6 „ 

Or in Morocco, extra 8 0,, 

OOITFKKTS 07 THB BEBIBS. 

SWISS FAMILY EOBINSOIT ; or, Adventures on a 
Desert Island. A New Edition The Two Series complete in 
One Volume, entirely Eevised and Improved. Eight Illustrations 
by Joh/n GUbirt, 

EVENINGS AT HOME ; or, the Juvenile Budget 
Opened. B^ L. Aiksn and Mrs. Babbauld ; a New and Be- 
vised Edition. Eight Engrarings, 416 pages. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. By Thomas Day. 
A New Edition^ entirely Beyised and Corrected. Eight Illus- 
trations, 416 pages. 

EOBINSON CRUSOE ; including His Farther Adven- 
tures. Complete Edition, with Life of Dfl Eos. Illustrated 
by Phu. 482 pages. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTBATED JUVEKILE 'BOOK^-einUinued. 

Price 3s* 6d. each, doth gilt^ 

GUIZOT'S (Madame) MORAL TALES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Translated fix)m the ktest French Edition, 
by Mrs. L. BuBXB. Illustrated by Campbell. 

THE BOY'S OWN STORY BOOK With numerous 
Illustrations by Wm. Harvey, 

HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES AND LE- 
GENDS. Complete Edition. Illustrated by H. Warren. Trans- 
lated by Map AMU ds CHAXELAiir. 

TRAVELS OF ROLANDO; or, A Tour Round the 
Worid. By LnoT Anuar. Newly Oonected and Reyised by 
Cecil Habtlet, AM. Illustrated by ffa/rvey. 502 pages. 

THE SEVEN WONDERS of the WORLD, and their 
ASSOCIATIONS. With beautiful Illustrations by ffarvejf. 
A New Edition oonsidebablt enlaboed. 

A PICTURE STORY BOOK Containing Good Lady 
Bertha's Honey Broth. life and Adventures of Punchinello. 
Genius Goodfellow, Honest Hubert, and Bean Flower and Pea Blos- 
som. lUustrated with Four beautiAil coloured Engravings, and Four 
Hundred Woodcuts. 

VOYAGE AND VENTURE: Narratives of Perils 
by Sea and Land. With Eight Illustrations. 

EOLANDO'S TRAVELS; or, A Tour Round the 
Worid. Beii^ a Continuation of the First Series of this popular 
Work. By Anne Bowman, author of "Laura Temple." WithtUus- 
trations by W, Harvey, 

D AWNINGS OF GENIUS (The) Exemplified and 
Exhibited in the Early lives of DistangUshed Men. By Bev. 
T. A. Buoklet, M.A, F.&A. With £%ht Illustrations, from 
Designs by Cfodwm. 

CELEBRATED CHILDREN of all Ages and Nations, 
By M. Masson. With Eight Illustrations, from Designs by 
/. Absolon. 

CorUetUs of the Voltme : — 



Koyal Children. 
Martyr Childen. 
Courageous Children. 
Learned Children. 



Children celebrated for their 

Filial Affection. 
Laborious Children. 
Poet Children. 



Artist Childreih 



CBEBJU? miraoisfn of otandjlsd juvenile wobks. 7 
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The ninstrated Edition. 

In Fcap. Svo, cloth, price Qa, Qd., emblematically gilt, or 4fl' gilt 

edgeBf. 

TjnTDE WIDE WOKLD, with Engravings from De- 
V V signs by William Harvey, Printed on supeifine paper, with 
emblematical gilt back and sides. 

The library Edition. 

In Fcap. 8yo, doth, price S^* Sd.) cloth lettered, 

WIDE WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Printed on good paper, with Two Illustrations by WUUam 
Ha/ro€y, 

The Bailway Edition. 

Price 2s* in boards, 

WIDE WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Printed in a clear readable type, without abridgment. 

The Cheapest Edition. 

In Fcap. Svo, price Is. Qd,, in fancy boards, 

WIDE WIDE WORLD. By Elizabeth Wethebell. 
Printed, without abridgment, in new type. 

"As far as we know the early history of the ' Wide Wide World/ it was 
first bought to be presented to nice little girls ; elder sisters were soon found 
poring orer the Yolumes ; next, mothers wondered at the spell th«t could so 
enchain the more Tolatile spirits of the household. After this, papas were not 
Terr difficult to convert ; for papas like to feel their eyes moisten sometimes 
with emotions more generous th^ those excited at the Stock Exchange or in 
the counting-house." — NorUi American Review for January, 

" The success of Miss WethereU's books is so great, that they promise to riral 
in popularity < Uncle Tom's Cabin.' " 

» - 

In 1 YoL 24mo, cloth, gilfc edges, 2s< 

VISIT TO MY BIRTHPLACE. By Miss Bunbury. 
Author of " Betrospections," &c. 
Or ungilt. Is. 6d. 

In Fcap. Svo, price 2s.) cloth lettered; or 2s. Qd, gilt edges, 

STORY OF AIT APPLE. By a Lady. With lUustrar 
tions by John Gilbebt. Fcap. Svo. 

"Is the best of its kind we haye met with. We strongly recommend it to our 
feadersy and we hope that its noble and highly-gifted author (if we are rightly 
informed as to its parentage) will still continue in a path which has been com- 
mmced with such signal success." — Morning Herald, 

In Fcap. Svo, price 2s. doth gilt, 

BLACK PRINCESS (The). With Illustrations by John 
^ Gilbert. 

The Atkentetm says, ' This is a true story, humanely devoted by its Authoress 
to inculcate justice, olemen<^, and kindness, from Whites to Slayes, and to 
exhibit the beaaty, the blesoing, and the adTaDtagei of freedom as opposed to 
■larery,** 
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MISS M'lNTOSH*8 WORKS. 
In Foap. 8yo« price 2b. eack, cloth lettered ; 2^, Qd. dothj gilt 

edges, 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR IUi»- 
trated with Beautiful Steel Engrayings^ executed in the firat 
style of art 

pONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; or, Which 
>^ Makes the Hero ? With Illustrations. 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; or, For What ShaU I 
Live) With Illustrations from Designs by John QUbert, 

p HARMS AND COUNTER- CHARMS. With 

V^ Illustrations. 

GRACE AND ISABEL; or, To Seem and to Be. 
With Illustrations from Designs by John Gilbert. 

JUVENILE TALES FOR ALL SEASONS; or, Blind 
Alice, Jessie Graham, and other Tales. Illustrated hy Meadows. 

"The works of Miss M'Intosh have become popular in the best sense of the 
word. The simple beauty of her narratiyes, oomDining pore sentient with high 
principle, and noble yiews of life and duties, ought to win for them a hearing at 
every fireside in our land. They place her beside the Edgeworths, and the 
Barbaulds, and the Opiee, who have so long delighted and instructed us ; and as 
there is Uttle doubt that, as she becomes known, so will her works be valued as 
hig^j as any of the most popular works of the above justly-fSekmed autbon* 
causing her name to become a household word, as a pleasing and instrootiTe 
writer." 

In 1 vol. price 8^. Qd. doth lettered, 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) YOUNG NATURALIST'S 
JOURNEY ; or, The Travels of Agnes Merton and her Mamma. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. • 

"Our young readers are assured that all the anecdotee here related of the 
animals are strictly true, though the incidents of the joum^ are partly ima- 
ginary." 

ROUTLEDQE'S NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

82mo. With Illustrations. Elegantly bound in doth with gold 

letterings. 



Recollections of my Childhood. 
Blind Alice, and other Tales. 
The Toung Emigrants, or Per- 
severance. 
Florence Amott. 
Jessie Graham. 
Ellen Leslie. 



History of my Pets. 
Grace and Clara. 
Egerton Boscoe. 
My Awkward Cousin. 
Flora Mortimer. 
Charles Hamilton. 
Hubert Lee. 



" This Collection possesses all the yariety of character essential to please tiie 
muifold tastes of young children j the language adopted is fitting to ike capa- 
city of an early age, without being puerile : witii amusement is graoefolhr hlenifed 
such moral instraetion as cannot fiQ to Jmnreaa itself on the young reMMEi; and 
thus they who but seek amuiement, insennbly imbibe instructionir 



CHE^P SPIII0N8 OF CKFAimABQ JflTPENUJI WOBES. 9 

ROUTLEDGE'S NEW SERIES OF JUVENILE ONE SHILLING 

VOLUMES. 

foolscap Svo. Printed in a large clear type, and Illnstrated by 

Haryey, Campbell, and Warren. Bound in fancy boards. 

BY MADAME GUIZOT — 
History of a Gold Piece, and other Tales. 
The Little Brigand, Julian, and other Tales. 
Frangou, the Sidependent Boy, and other Tales. 

BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
The Fir Tree, the Snow Queen, and other Tales. 
The Little Mermaid, the Ugly Duckling, and other Tales. 
The Flying Trunk, the Wild Swan, and other Tales. 

BY ORIENTAL and OTHER STORY TELLERS. 
The Enchanted Horse, Fortimatus, &c. 
Sinbad the Sailor, Bobin Hood, &c. 
Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, AH Baba, &c. 

ROUTLEDGE'S SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS. 

Illustrated by Gilbert, Warren, Campbell, Meadows, and 
other Artists. Elegantly bound in fancy board& 

Diamond Sparks, by Hmns G. Andersen. 

Ladder of Laoehter, by Hans G. Andersen. 

Tales for my Children, by Madame Guizot. 

Ten Moral Tales, by Madame Guizot. 

The Kolij Tree, by G^rge and Myra Bacgent. 

The Bo/s Own Story Book. 

The Boy's Book of Liegends. ^ 

Juyenile Tales for all Seasons, byMiss M'Intosh. 

Conquest and Self-Conquest, or Which Mt^es the Hero, by ICss Mlntosh. 

Byenings at Donaldson Manor, by Miss M'IntoBh. 

Praise and Principle, by Miss M'Intosh. 

ROUTLEDGE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE ONE SHILLING 

VOLUMES. 

These Works contain four Illustrations eaoL They are 
Btrongly and elegantly bound in olotL 

The following are now ready : — 

1. Graoe Ghreenwood's Stories for her Kephews and liTieoet. 

2. Uncle Prank's Hdme Stories. 

8. Helen's Fault, by the author of Adelaide Lindsay. 

4. The Consins, by Miu M'Intosh. 

6. Pleasant Worcu in Tales and Stories, by Miss Sedgwick. 

6. Ben Howard, or Truth and Honesty, illnatrated by C. Adami. 

7. Branadodo, a Book for Boys and GKrls. 

8. Uncle Tom's Cabin, arranged for Juyenile Beaders by Mrs. Crowe. 

9. Madeline : a Franoonia Story. By Jacob Abbott. 

10. Wallace ditto ditto. 

11. Beechnut ditto ditto. 

12. Mary BeU ditto ditto. 
18. MaryEnikine ditto ditto. 

Yajious other Yolumes are in preparation. 



10 CKBikP EDITI.OKS OF PdintCAXi 'WdS^ 

BOTTTLEDOE'S 8EBIES 

or 

THE BRITISH POETS. 

NOW EDITED BT 

THE XEV. BOBEBT ABIS WILLMOTT, 

jLtUhor qf « XirM iff ike Sacred l^oeta," j-e. 



IN F1VESHILLINQ VOLUMES, CLOTH, GILT EDGES. 



Illustrated by the following DistingiiiBlied Artints:-^ 



Edwabd Gobbould, 

BiBKET FOSTEB, 



John Gilbebt, 

W. HaBVET, ETO. ETC. 



The works of the Poets whom time has rendered classical will be 
printed without abridgment^ and from the purest text. We should 
mutilate a cathedral as soon as the " Night Thoughts," &c. &c. Of 
the gold of Gray, not a grain must be dropped ; and who wotdd lose 
one note from the harp of CoUins ? It is hoped that the illustrations of 
each author will present some features of norelty and instruction. A 
Biographical Preface will relate the circumstance of a life, and give 
a generad view of the character and the genius. The critical notices 
will be scattered through the volume ; each poem of particular excel- 
lence being regarded as a masterpiece in a picture-gallery, and'having 
its description appended to it. Gray's "Ode on Eton" gains a 
deeper pathos when read by the light of the afifecting incident that 
occasioned it. Some exquisite Woriui of Imagination await this 
moment, and promise to reward it. 



The New Volume contains the poems of 
PARNELL, 
GRAY, 
COLLINS, 



GREEN, 

AND 

T. WABTON. 
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Price One Shuxino, in Boards, New Beyised Edition of 

ROUTLEOGE'S GUIDE 

TO THE 

Y S T AL P AL A 



CB 



CE, 



AND 



FARE AT STBEMHAU. 



WITH PLANS of the BUILDING, GROUNDS, and 
COURTS, and numerous lUustratious, 

ALSO THE BEST WAY TO SEE THE PALACEi BY 
WHICH MUCH TIME WILL BE SAVED. 

" Is n cl^eftp Mid OQiiTeni«Bt eumpRi^tm^—Mkgfutmn. 

" An excellent guide to the various depnrtmcuts." — Afoming Post. 

*' Exceedinjrljr euCcrtainitif; bu4 higlilr ij^slxwi^'f^.**— Sunday Times. 

** Will excite interest far beyond the Exlubition."— /Ww^/ra/ff^i News, 

** We earnestly rftcommead'this excellent Qui4e."—Aiiveriiser. 

"Is well deserving the notice of tlie puh\\c.**—Moruinff Chronicle, 

** Contains interesting and valnable iafonnatkni."— 5i<m. 

** This work is a speaking Gatdc.** — Era. 
• *' Is both plessnut, insti-uctive, and concisa/' — Glohe. 

*' A very intelligent and comprehensive Guide." — Obsener. 

" A very ably compiled volume."— Dwpa/cA. 

" Possesses sufficient merit to be of permanent value." — Ailas, 

*'The best book that has ApptoniJ'—JieiVsMfsseHffer. 

** As a complete and interesting hand-book.**— 5co/^mA Press- 

<* Is a pleasant compauiou aud useful instructor; replete with infarmft- 
tion on art, science, and industry." — Dublin Evening Packet. 

*< Is the most complete that we have seen, and, quite apaH from the 
Crystal Palace, ia one pf tliebpst guide- book? that we know."— ji^indNr^A 
dvardian. 




COMPAMIOil TO ROUTIEOGES EXHIBITION GUIDE. 

Price One SmixiNa, in Fancy Boards. 

THE TEN CHIEF COURTS 

or 

THE STPENEAU PALACE. 

" This hook is a book to read before gains: to 8ydeoham, v?!ile goiiiff, or 
during the return. It is a book for the cbimoey corner and fbe ruilwfly 
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BOOKS FOR THE 

NEfr SEEE 



Price ONE SHI 

In Fancy Cover designed bj 

A N G L I 

HOW TO ANGLE 

TO GO 

By ROBERT BLAEET. "With i 
■This Volume forrai tl 

New Series of Books i 

They will be printed in Foolsci 
Engraving?, and bound in a ue 
BiiiKET FoBTEB. To be followed 
price One Shilling, by 

PIGEONS AND 

In thdr WILD, DOMESTIC, an 
Price One Sbiluho, 

THE BOVING £: 

Beprinlcd by Permi! 
HOUSEHOLD 



THE BEST WORK Ot 

Price EioHTEBH Pence, 

THE CITY OF TI 

By lUlSS PAI 
jwifti (ditios nhifb "til 
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